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CHAPTEB rV. 

FEOM CONSTANTINE TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

Havins in tlie last chapter given a brief, but I trust not 
altogether indistinct account of the causes that ensured 
the triumph of Christianity in Home, and of the character 
of the opposition it overcame, I proceed to examine the 
nature of the moral ideal the new rehgion introduced, and 
also the methods by which it attempted to realise it 
And at the very outset of this enquiry it is necessary to 
guard against a serious error. It is common with many 
persons to establish a comparison between Christianity 
and P^anism, by placing the teaching of the Christians 
in juxtaposition with corresponding passages from the 
writings of Marcus Aurelius or Seneca, and to regard the 
superiority of the Christian over the philosophical teach- 
ing as a complete measure of the moral advance that was 
effected by Christianity, But a moment's reflection is 
sufficient to display the injustice of such a conclusion. 
The ethics of Paganism were part of a philosophy. The 
ethics of Christianity were part of a religion. The first 
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were the speculations of a few highly cultivated indivi- 
duals, and neither had nor could have had any direct in- 
fluence upon the masses of mankind. The second were 
indissolubly connected with the worship, hopes, and feara 
of a vast religious system, that acts at least as powerfully 
on the most ignorant as on the most educated. The ob- 
jects of the Pagan systems were to foretell the future, to 
explain the universe, to avert calamity, to obtain the 
assistance of the gods. They contained no instruments 
of moral teaching analogous to our institution of preach- 
ing, or to the moral preparation for the reception of the 
sacrament, or to confession, or to the reading of the Bible, 
or to religious education, or to united prayer for spiritual 
benefits. To make men virtuous was no more the function 
of the priest than of the physician. On the other hand, the 
philosophic expositions of duty were wholly unconnected 
with the rehgious ceremonies of the temple. To amalgn- 
mate these two spheres, to incorporate moral culture witli 
religion, and thus to enlist in its behalf that desire to 
enter, by means of ceremonial observances, into direct 
communication with Heaven, which experience has shown 
to be one of the most universal and powerful passions of 
mankind, was among the most important achievements 
of Christianity. Something had no doubt been already 
attempted in this direction. Philosophy, in the hands of 
the rhetoricians, had become more popular. The Pytha- 
goreans enjoined religious ceremonies for the purpose of 
purifying the mind, and expiatory rites were common, 
especially in the Oriental reUgions. But it was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Christianity, that its moral 
influence was not indirect, casual, remote, or epasmodic. 
Unlike all Pagan religions, it made moral teaching a main 
function of its clergy, moral discipline the leading object 
of its services, moral dispositions the necessary condition 
of the due performance of its rites. By the pulpit, by its 
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ceremonies, by all the agencies of power it possessed, it 
laboured systematically and perseveringly for the regene- 
ration of mankind. Under its influence, doctrines con- 
cerning the nature of God, the immortality of the soul, 
and the duties of men, which the noblest intellects of 
antiquity could barely grasp, have become the truisms of 
the village school, the proverbs of the cottage and of the 
alley. 

But neither the beauty of its sacred writings, nor the 
perfection of its religious services, could have achieved 
this great result without the introduction of new motives 
to virtue. These may be either interested or disinterested, 
and in both spheres the influence of Christianity was 
very great. In the first, it effected a complete revolution 
by its teaching concerning the future world and concern- 
ing the nature of sin. The doctrine of a future life was 
far too vague among the Pagans to exercise any power- 
ful general influence, and among the philosophers, who 
clung to it most ardently, it was regarded solely in the 
light of a consolation. Christianity made it a deterrent 
influence of the strongest kind. In addition to the doc- 
trines of eternal suflering, and the lost condition of the 
human race, the notion of a minute personal retribution 
must be regarded as profoundly original That the com- 
mission of great crimes, or the omission of great duties, 
may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an idea familiar 
to the Pagans, though it exercised little influence over their 
lives, and seldom or never produced, even in the case of 
the worst criminab, those scenes of deathbed repentance 
which are so conspicuous in Christian biographies. But 
the Christian notion of the enormity of little sins, the 
belief that all the details of life will be scrutinised here- 
after, that weaknesses of character and petty infractions of 
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duty, of which the historian and the biographer take no 
note, which have no perceptible influence upon society, 
and which scarcely elicit a comment among mankind, 
may be made the grounds of eternal condemnation be- 
yond the grave, was altogether unknown to the ancients, 
and at a time when it possessed all the freshness of no- 
velty, it was well fitted to transform the character. The 
eye of the Pagan philosopher was ever fixed upon virtue, 
the eye of the Christian teacher upon sin. The first 
sought to amend men by extolling the beauty of holiness ; 
the second, by awakening the sentiment of remorse. 
Each method had its excellencies and its defects. Philo- 
sophy was admirably fitted to dignify and ennoble, but 
altogether impotent to regenerate mankind. It did much 
to encourage virtue, but little or nothing to restrain vice. 
A relish and taste for virtue was formed and cultivated, 
which attracted many to its practice ; but in this, as in the 
case of all our other higher tastes, a nature that was once 
thoroughly vitiated became altogether incapable of ap- 
preciating it, and the transformation of such a nature, 
which was continually effected by Christianity, was con- 
fessedly beyond the power of philosophy.' Experience has 
abundandy shown that men who are wholly insensible to 
the beauty and dignity of virtue, can be convulsed by 
the fear of judgment, can be even awakened to such a 
genuine remorse for sin, as to reverse the current of their 
dispositions, detach them from the most inveterate liabits, 
and renew the whole tenor of their lives. 

But the habit of dilating chiefly on the darker side ot 
human nature, while it has contributed much to the re- 
generating efficacy of Christian teaching, has not been 

' There is a remarkable pasaage of Celsus, od the impoasibilit}' of re- 
ttoriog a natuTe once tborougbl; depraved, <juoted b; Origea lu bis luiawei 
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without its disadvantages. Habitually measuring cha- 
racter by its aberrations, theolo^ans, in their estimates of 
those strong and passionate natures in which great virtues 
are balanced by great failings, have usually fallen into a 
signal injustice, which is the more inexcusable, because in 
their own writings the psalms of David are a conspicuous 
proof of what a noble, tender, and passionate nature could 
survive, even in an adulterer and a murderer. Partly, 
too, through this habit of operating through the sense of 
sin, and partly from a desire to show that man is in an 
abnormal and dislocated condition, they have continually 
propounded distorted and degrading views of human 
nature, have represented it as altogether under the em- 
pire of evil, and have sometimes risen to such a height of 
extravagance as to pronoimce the very viriiues of the 
heathen to be of the nature of sin. But nothing can be 
more certain than that that which is exceptional and dis- 
tinctive in human nature is not its vice, but its excellence. 
It is not the sensuaUty, cruelty, selfishness, passion, or 
envy, which are all displayed in equal or greater degrees 
in different departments of the animal world ; it is that 
moral nature which enables man apparently, alone of all 
created beings, to classify his emotions, to oppose the 
current of his deares, and to aspire after moral perfection. 
Nor is it less certain that in civilised, and therefore deve- 
loped man, the good gi-eatly preponderates over the evil. 
Benevolence is more common than cruelty ; the sight of 
suffering more readily produces pity than joy ; gratitude, 
not ingratitude, is the normal result of a conferred benefit. 
The sympathies of man naturally follow heroism and 
goodness, and vice itself is usually but an exaggeration 
or distortion of tendencies that are in their own nature 
perfectly innocent. 

But these exaggerations of human depravity, which 
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have attained their estreme limits in some Protestant 
sects, do not appear in the Church of the first three cen- 
turies. The sense of the sin was. not yet accompanied by 
a denial of the goodness that exists in man. Christianity 
was regarded rather as a redemption from error than 
from sin,' and it is a significant fact that the epithet ' well 
deserving,' which the Pagans usually put upon their tombs, 
was also the favourite inscription in the Christian cata- 
combs. The Pelagian controversy, the teaching of St. 
Augustine, and the progress of asceticism, gradually in- 
troduced the doctrine of the utter depravity of man, which 
has proved in later times the fertile source of degrading 
superstition. 

In sustaining and defining the notion of sin, the early 
Church employed the machinery of an elaborate legisla- 
tion. Constant communion with the Church was regarded 
as of the very highest importance. Participation in the 
Sacrament was believed to be essential to eternal life. At 
a very early period it was given to infante, and at least as 
early as the time of St. Cyprian we find the practice uni- 
versal in the Church, and pronounced by at least some of 
the Fathers to be ordinarily necessary to their salvation.' 
Among the adidta it was customary to receive the Sacra- 
ment daily, in some churches four times a week.* Even 

' This is well shown by Preseensfi in hU Ilid. del iroit premiers S^let. 

* See A great deal of information on this subject to Bingham a Anti- 
quitiet of the ChnOiaa CTarcA (Otfonl, 1853), vol. v. pp. 370-373. It is 
Gurioiu that thoM verj noiaj contemporary diviiiea who profesa to re- 
BUtcitate the manners of the primitive Church, and wlio lay so much etress 
on the minuteat Mremonial observances, have left unpractised what was 
undoubtedly one of the most univenal, and waa believed to be one of the 
moat important, of the institutions of early ChriBtianity. Bingham shows 
that the administration of the Eucharist to infants continued in France till 
the twelfth century. 

» See Cave's Ffimitice Chriitlanity, part i. ch. ii. At first the Sacrament 
WHS usually received every day; but this custom soon declinedin the Eastern 
Chuich, and at lost passed away in the We«t. 
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in the days of persecution the only part of their service 
Christians consented to omit was the half secular 
agape.^ The clergy had power to accord or withhold 
access to the ceremonies, and the reverence with which 
they were regarded was so great that they were able to 
dictate their own conditions of communion. 

From these circumstances thfire very naturally arose a 
vast system of moral discipline. It was always acknow- 
ledged that men could only rightly approach the sacred 
table in certain moral dispositions, and it was very soon 
added that the commissiou of crimes should be expiated 
by a period of penance, before access to the communion 
was granted. A multitude of offences, of very various 
degrees of magnitude, such as prolonged abstinence from 
religious services, prenu£tial unc hastity , prostitution, 
adultery, the adoption of the profession of gladiator or 
actor, idolatry, the betrayal of Christians to persecutors, 
and paideristia or unnatural love, were specified, to each 
of which a definite a piritual penalty was annexed. The 
lowest penalty consisted of deprivation of the Eucharist 
for a few weeks. More serious offenders were deprived 
of it for a year, or for ten years, or until the hour of 
death, while in some cases the sentence amounted to the 
greater excommunication, or the deprivation of the Eucha- 
rist for ever. During the period of penance the penitent 
was compelled to abstain from the marriage bed, and 
from all other pleasures, and to spend his time chiefly in 
religious exercises. Before he was readmitted to com- 
munion, he was accustomed publicly, before the assem- 
bled Christians, to appear clad in sackcloth, with ashes 
strewn upon his head, with his hair shaven off, and thus 
to throw himself at the feet of the minister, to confess 

» PUn. Ep. X. 87. 
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aloud his sins, and to implore the favour of absolution. 
The excommunicated man was not only cut off for ever 
from the Christian rites ; he was severed also from all 
intercourse with his former friends. No Christian, on 
pain of being himself excommunicated, might eat with 
him or speak with him. He must live hated and alone 
in this world, and be prepared for damnation in the next.* 
This system of legislation, resting upon religious ter- 
rorism, forms one of the most important parts of early 
ecclesiastical history, and a leading object of the Councils 
was to develope or modify it. Although confession was 
not yet an habitual and universally obligatory rite, al- 
though it was only exacted in cases of notorious sins, it 
is manifest that we have in this system, not potentially or 
in germ, but in full developed activity, an ecclesiastical 
despotism of the most crashing order. But although this 
recognition of the right of tbe clergy to withhold from 
men what was believed to be essential to their salvation, 
laid the foundation of the worst superstitions of Eomo, 
it had, on the other hand, a very valuable moral effect. 
Every system of law is a system of education, for it fixes 
in the minds of men certain conceptions of right and 
wrong, dud of the proportionate enormity of different 
crimes ; and no legislation was enforced with more solem- 
fiity, or appealed more directly to the religious feeling?, 
than the penitential discipline of the Church. More than, 
perhaps, any other single agency, it confirmed that con- 
viction of the enormity of sin, and of the retribution that 
follows it, which was one of the two great levers by which 
Christianity acted upon mankind. 

* The -whole subject of the penitential discipline is treated minutelj in 
Mnraball's Peiiilential Ditcipline of the Primititm Church (fint published in 
1714, HDd reprinted in the library of Anglo- Catholic Tbeolog}'), and also in 
Bingham, vol. vii. TertuUion gives a gi»phic description of the public 
), Da PudkiL t. 18. 
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But if Christianity was remarkable for its appeals to 
the selfish or interested side of our nature, it was far more 
remarkable for the empire it attained over disinterested 
enthusiasm. The Platonist exhorted men to imitate God, 
the Stoic, to follow reason, the Christian, to the love of 
Christ. The later Stoics had often united their notions 
of excellence in an ideal sage, ' and Epictetus had even 
urged his disdples to set before them some man of sur- 
passing excellence, and to imagine him continually near 
them ; but the utmost the Stoic ideal could become was a 
model for imitation, and the admiration it inspired could 
never deepen into affection. It was reserved for Chris- 
tianity to present to the world an ideal character, which 
through all the cbanges of eighteen centuries has inspired 
the hearts of men with an impassioned love, has shown 
itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, temperaments, 
and conditions, has been not only the highest pattern of 
virtue but the strongest incentive to its practice, and has 
exercised so deep an influence that it may be truly said 
that the simple record of three short years of active life 
has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than 
all the disquisitions of philosophers and all the exhorta- 
tions of moralists. This has indeed been the wellspring 
of whatever is best and purest in the Christian life. Amid 
all the sins and failings, amid all the priestcraft and per- 
secution and fanaticism that have defaced the Church, it 
has preserved, in the character and example of ite Founder, 
an enduring principle of regeneration. Perfect love 
knows no rights. It creates a boundless, uncalculating 
self-abnegation that transforms the character, and is the 
parent of every virtue. Side by side with the terrorism 
and the superstitions of dogmatism, there have ever existed 
in Christianity those who would echo the wish of St. 
Theresa, that she could blot out both heaven and hell, to 
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serve God for Himself alone ; and the power of the love of 
Christ has been displayed alike in the most heroic pages 
of Christian martyrdom, in the most pathetic pages of 
Cliristian resignation, in the tenderest pages of Christian 
charity. It was shown by the martyrs who sank beneath 
the fangg of wild beasts, extending to the last moment 
their arms in the form of the cross they loved ;' wlio or- 
dered their chains to be buried with them as the insignia 
of their warfare ;' who looked with joy upon their ghastly 
wounds, because they had been received for Christ ;^ who 
welcomed death as the bridegroom welcomes the bride, 
because it would bring them near to Him. St. Felicitas 
was seized with the pangs of childbirth as she lay in 
prison awaiting the hour of martyrdom, and as her suffer- 
ings extorted from her a cry, one who stood by said, ' If 
you now suffer so much, what will it be when you are 
thrown to wild beasts ? ' ' What I now suffer,' she an- 
swered, ' concerns myself alone ; but then another will 
suffer for me, for I will then suffer for Him.'* When St. 
Melania had lost both her husband and her two sons, 
kneeUng by the bed where the remains of tliose she loved 
were laid, the childless widow exclaimed, * Lord, I shall 
serve thee more humbly and readily for being eased of 
the weight thou hast taken from me.'* 

Chrbtian virtue was described by St. Augustine as * the 

1 EuBebius, H. E. \\\\. 7. 

' St..Chr;Bostom tells this of St Babj'las. See Tillemont, Mim. pmir 
lervtr h tJIitt. eccl tome iii. p. 403. 

' In the preface to a very.ancient Milsneae tnlsaal it is said of St, Agatha, 
that as she la; in the piiEon cell, tom "by the instruments of torture, St 
Peter eame to her in the form of a Christian physician, and offered to dresa 
her TTOunds ; but sbe refusetl, Baying that she wished for no physician but 
Christ. St Peter, in the name of that Celestial PhysidaD, commanded 
her wounds to dose, and her body became whole as before. (Tillemont, 
tome iii. p. 412.) 

* See her acts in Ruinart. * St. Jerome, Ep. xzxix. 
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order of love." Tliose who know how imperfectly the 
dmple sense of duty can with most men resist the enei^ 
of the passions ; who have observed how barren Mahom- 
medanism has been in all the higher and more tender vir- 
tues, because its noble morality and its pure theism have 
been imited with no living example ; who, above all, have 
traced through the history of the Christian Church the in- 
fluence of the love of Christ, will be at no loss to estimate 
the value of this purest and most distinctive source of Chris- 
tian enthusiasm. In one respect we can scarcely realise 
its effects upon the early Church. The sense of the fixity 
of natural laws is now so deeply implanted in the minds 
of men, that no truly educated person, whatever may be 
his religious opinions, seriously believes that all the more 
startling phenomena around him — storma, earthquakes, 
invasions, or famines — are results of isolated acts of super- 
natural power, and are intended to affect some human 
interest. But by the early Christians all these things 
were directly traced to the Master they so dearly loved. 
The result of this conviction was a state of feeling 
we can now barely understand. A great poet, in lines 
which are among the noblest in English hterature, has 
spoken of one who had died as united to the all-pervad- 
ing soul of nature, the grandeur and the tenderness, the 
beavity and the passion of his being blending with the 
kindred elements of the universe, his voice heard in all 
its melodies, his spirit a presence to be felt and known, a 
part of the one plastic energy that permeates and ani- 
mates the globe. Something of this kind, but of a far 
more vivid and real character, was the belief of the early 
Christian world. The universe, to them, was transfigured 
by love. All its phenomena, all its catastrophes were 

' 'Definitio brevb et vera virtutia; ordo est omom,' — D» Civ. Dei, 
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read in a new light, were endued with a new signifi- 
cance, acquired a religious sanctity. Christianity offeretl 
a deeper consolation than any prospect of endless life, or 
of millennial glories. It taught the weary, the sorrowing, 
and the lonely, to look up to heaven and to say, ' Thou, 
God, carest for me.' 

It is not surprising that a religious system, which made 
it a main object to inculcate moral excellence, and which, 
by its doctrine of future retribution, by its organisation, 
and by its capacity of producing a disinterested enthu- 
siasm, acquired an unexampled supremacy over the human 
miud, should have raised its disciples to a very high 
condition of sanctity. There can indeed be little doubt 
that, for nearly two hundred years after its establishment 
in Europe, the Christian community exhibited a moral 
purity which, if it has been equalled, has never for any 
long period been surpassed. Completely separated from 
the Koman world that was around them, abstaining alike 
from political life, from appeals to the tribunals, and from 
military occupations; looking forward continually to the 
immediate advent of their Master, and the destruction of 
the empire in which they dwelt, and animated by all the 
fervour of a young religion, the Christians found within 
themselves a whole order of ideas and feelings sufficiently 
powerful to guard them from the contamination of their 
age. In their general bearing towards society, and in the 
nature and minuteness of their scruples, they probably 
bore a greater resemblance to the Quakers than to any 
other existing sect.' Some serious signs of moral deca- 

< Besides the obTious points of resemblance in the common, tfaough cot 
uaiversat, belief that Cbrietiana should ababtin from all n-eiipons and from 
all oaths, the whole teaching of the early ChriBtiana about the duty o! 
simplicity, and the wickedness of ornaments in dress (see especially the 
writings of Tertullinn, Clemens Alezandrinue, and Chrysostom, on this 
subject), is exceedingly like that of the Quakers. The scruple of Ter- 
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dence might indeed be detected even before the Decian 
persecution ; and it was obvious that the triumph of the 
Church, by introducing numerous nominal Christians into 
its pale, by exposing it to the temptations of wealth and 
prosperity, and by forcing it into connection with secular 
pohtics, must have damped its zeal and impaired its 
purity ; yet few persons, I think, who had contemplated 
Christianity as it existed in the first three centuries would 
have imagined it possible that it should completely super- 
sede the Pagan worship around it ; that its teachers should 
bend the mightiest monarchs to their will, and stamp their 
influence on every page of legislation, and direct the whole 
course of civilisation for a thousand years, and yet that 
the period in which they were so supreme should have 
been one of the most contemptible in history. 

The leading features of that period may be shortly told. 
From the death of Marcus Aurelius, about which time 
Christianity assumed an important influence in the Roman 
world, the decadence of the empire was rapid and almost 
uninterrupted. The first Christian emperor transferred 
his capital to a new city, uncontaminated by the tradi- 
tions and the glories of Paganism ; and he there founded 
an empire which derived all its ethics from Christian 
sources, and which continued in existence for about eleven 
hundred years. Of that Byzantine Empire the universal 
verdict of history is that it constitutes, without a single 
exception, the most thoroughly base and despicable form 
that civiUsation has yet assumed. Though very cruel and 
very sensual, there have been times when cruelty assumed 

tullian (De Ccrond) itboat ChrUtitma weftriDg, in military festirals, laurel 
wreaths, because laurel was called after Daphne, the lover of Apollo, waa 
rcuch of tbe aama Icind m that of the Quakers about recognising the gods 
Tuesco or Woden by speaking of Tuesday or Wednesda)-. On the other 
hand, the ecclesiastical aspects and the sacramental doctrioea of the Church 
trere the extreme opposites of Quakerism. 
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more ruthless, and sensuality more extravagant aspects ; 
but there has been no other enduring civihsation sn 
absolutely destitute of all the forms and elements of 
■greatness, and none to which the epithet mean may be so 
emphatically applied. The Byzantine Empire was pre- 
eminently the age of treachery. Its vices were the vices 
of men who had ceased to be brave without learning to 
be virtuous. Without patriotism, without the fruition or 
desire of liberty, after the first paroxysms of religious 
agitation, without genius or intellectual activity ; slaves, 
and willing slaves, in both their actions and their thoughts 
immersed in sensuaUty and in the most frivolous pleasures, 
the people only emerged from their listlessness when some 
theological subtlety, or some rivalry in the chariot races, 
stimulated them into" frantic riots. They exhibited all the 
externals of advanced civilisation. They possessed know- 
ledge ; they had continually before them the noble litera- 
ture of ancient Greece, instinct with the loftiest heroism ; 
but that literature, which afterwards did so much to 
revivify Europe, could fire the degenerate Greeks with 
no spark or semblance of nobility. The history of the 
empire is a monotonous story of the intrigues of priests, 
eunuchs, and women, of poisonings, of conspiracies, of 
uniform ingratitude, of perpetual fratricides. After the 
conversion of Constantine there was no prince in any 
section of the Eoman Empire altogether so depraved, or 
at least so shameless, as Nero or HeHogabalus ; but the By- 
zantine Empire can show none bearing the faintest resem- 
blance to Antonine or Marcus Aurelius, while the nearest 
approximation to that character at Kome was furnished by 
the emperor Julian, who contemptuously abandoned the 
Christian faith. At last the Mahommedan invasion termi- 
nated the long decrepitude of the Eastern Empire. Con- 
stantinople pank beneath the Crescent, its inhabitants 
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wrangling about theological differences to the very mo- 
ment of their fall. 

The Asiatic churches had already perished. The Chris- 
tian faith, planted in the dissolute citiea of Asia Minor, had 
produced many fanatical ascetics and a few illustiious theo- 
logians, but it had no renovating effect upon the people 
at large. It introduced among them a principle of inter- 
minable and implacable dissension, but it scarcely tem- 
pered in any appreciable degree their luxury or their sen- 
suahty. The frenzy of pleasure continued unabated, and 
in a great part of the empire it seemed indeed only to 
have attained its climax after the triumph of Chrislianity. 

The condition of the Western Empire was somewhat 
different. Not quite a century after the conversion of 
Constantine, the Imperial city was captured by Alaric, and 
a long series of barbarian invasions at last dissolved the 
whole framework of Iloman society, while the barbarians 
themselves, having adopted the Christian faith and sub- 
mitted absolutely to the Christian priests, the Church, 
which remained the guardian of all the treasures of an- 
tiquity, was left with a virgin soil to realise her ideal of 
human excellence. Nor did she fall short of what might 
be expected. She exercised for many centuries an 
almost absolute empire over the thoughts and actions of 
mankind, and created a civilisation which was permeated 
in every part with ecclesiastical influence. And the dark 
ages, as the period of Catholic ascendancy is justly calletl, 
do undoubtedly display many features of great and 
genuine excellence. In active benevolence, in the spirit 
of reverence, in loyalty, in co-operative habits, they far 
transcend the noblest ages of Pagan antiquity, while in 
that humanity which shrinks from the infliction of suf- 
fering, they were superior to Roman, and in their respect 
for chastity, to Greek civilisation. On the other hand. 
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they rank immeasurably below the best Pagan civilisations 
in civic iind patriotic virtues, in the love of liberty, in the 
number and splendour of the great characters they pro- 
duced, in the dignity and beauty of the type of character 
they formed. They had their full share of tumult, 
anarchy, injustice, and war, and they should probably be 
placed, in all inteUectnal virtues, lower than any other 
period in the history of mankind. A boundless intble- 
rance of all divergence of opinion waa united with an 
equally boundless toleration of all falsehood and dehberate 
fmud tliat could favour received opinions. Creduhty 
being taught as a virtue, and all conclusiona dictated by 
authority, a deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, 
which for many centuries almost suspended its action, 
and was only broken by the scrutinising, innovating, and 
free-thinking habits that accompanied the rise of the in- 
dustrial republics in Italy. Few men who are not either 
priests or monks would not have preferred to live in the 
best days of the Athenian or of the Koman repubhcs, in 
the age of Augustus or in the age of the Antonines, rather 
than in any period that elapsed between the triumph of 
Christianity and the fourteenth century. 

It is indeed difficult to conceive any clearer proof 
than was furnished by the history of the twelve hun- 
dred years after the conversion of Constantino, that while 
theology has undoubtedly introduced into the world 
certain elements and prindples of good, scarcely if at all 
known to antiquity, while its value as a tincture or 
modifying influence in society can hardly bo overrated, 
it is by no means for the advantage of mankind that in 
the form which the Greek and Catholic Churches present, 
it should become a controlling arbiter of civilisation. 
It is often said that the Koman world before Constantine 
was in a period of rapid decay, that the (raditions and 
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vitality of half-suppressed Paganism account for many of 
the aberrations of later times ; that the influenpe of the 
Church was often rather nominal and superficial than 
supreme ; and that, in judging the ignorance of the dark 
ages, we must make large allowance for the dislocations 
of society by the barbarians. In aU this there is much 
truth ; but when we remember that in the Byzantine 
Empire the renovating power of theology was tried in a 
new capital free from Pagan traditions, and for more than 
one thousand years unsubdued by barbarians, and that 
in the West the Church, for at least seven hundred years 
after the shocks of the invasions had subsided, exercised 
a control more absolute than any other moral or in- 
tellectual agency has ever attained, it will appear, I 
think, that the experiment was very sufficiently tried. 
It is easy to make a catalogue of the glaring vices of 
antiquity, and to contrast them witli the pure morality 
of Christian writings ; but if we desire to form a just 
estimate of the realised improvement, we must compare 
the classical and ecclesiastical civilisations as wholes, and 
must observe in each case not only the vices that were 
repressed, but also the degree and variety of positive 
escellence attained. In the first two centuries of the 
Christian Church the moral elevation was extremely 
high, and was continually appealed to as a proof of the 
divinity of the creed. In the century before the con- 
version of Constantine, a marked depression was already 
manifest. The two centm'ies after Constantine are uni- 
formly represented by the Fathers as a period of general 
and scandalous vice. The ecclesiastical civilisation that 
followed, though not without its distinctive merits, as- 
suredly suppUes no justification of the common boast 
about the regeneration of society by the Church. That 
the civilisation of the last three centuries has risen in 
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most respects to a higher level than any that had pre- 
ceded it, I at least firmly believe ; but theological ethics, 
though very important, form but one of the many and 
complex elements of its excellence. Mechanical in- 
ventions, the habits of industrialism, the discoveries oi 
physical science, the improvements of government, the 
expansion of literature, the traditions of Pagan antiquity, 
have all a distinguished place, while, the more fully its 
history is investigated, the more clearly two capital truths 
are disclosed. The first is that the influence of theology 
having for centuries numbed and paralysed tlie whole 
intellect of Christian Europe, the revival, which forms the 
starting-point of our modern civilisation, was mainly due 
to the fact that two spheres of intellect still remained un- 
controlled by the sceptre of Catholicism. The Pagan 
literature of antiquity, and the Mahonimedan schools of 
science, were the chief agencies in resuscitating the dor- 
mant energies of Christendom. The second fact, which I 
have elsewhere endeavoured to establish in detail, is that 
during more than three centuries the decadence of theo- 
logical influence has been one of the most invariable signs 
and measures of our progress. In medicine, physical 
science, commercial interests, politics, and even ethics, 
the reformer has been confronted with theological affirma- 
tions which barred his way, which were all defended 
as of vital importance, and were all in turn compelled 
to yield before the secularising influence of civilisa- 
tion. 

We have here, then, a problem of deep interest and im- 
portance, which I propose to investigate in the present 
chapter. We have to inquire why it was that a religion 
which was not more remarkable for the beauty of its 
moral teaching than for the power with which it acted 
upon mankind, and which during the last few centuries 
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has been the source of countless blessings to the world, 
should have proved itself for so long a period, and under 
such a variety of conditions, altogether unable to regene- 
mte Europe. The question is not one of languid or im- 
perfect action, but of coiifilcting agencies. lu the vast 
and complex organism of Catholicity there "were some 
parts which acted with admirable force in improving and 
elevating mankind. There were others which had a 
directly opposite effect. 

The first aspect in which Christianity presented itself 
to the world was as a declaration of the fraternity of 
men in Christ. Considered as immortal beings, destined 
for the extremes of happiness or of misery, and united 
to one another by a special community of redemp- 
tion, the first and most manifest duty of a Christian man 
was to look upon his fellow-men as sacred beings, and 
from this notion grew up the eminently Christian idea 
of the sanctity of all human life. I have already endea- 
voured to show — and the fact is of such capital import- 
ance in meeting the common objections to the reality of 
natural moral perceptions, that I venture, at the risk of 
tediousness, to recur to it — that nature does not tell man 
that it is wrong to slay without provocation his fellow- 
men. Not to dwell upon those early stages of barbarism 
in which the higher faculties of human nature are stjll 
undeveloped, and almost in the condition of embryo, it is 
an historical fact, beyond all dispute, that refined, and 
even moral societies, have existed, in which the slaughter 
of men of some particular class or nation has been re- 
garded with no more compunction than the slaughter of 
animals in the chase. The early Greeks, in their dealings 
with the barbarians ; the Romans, in their dealings witli 
gladiators, and, in some periods of their history, with 
slaves; the Spaniards, in their dealings with Indians; 
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nearly all colonists removed from European supervision, 
in their dealings with an inferior race ; an immense pro- 
portion of the nations of antiquity, in their dealings with 
new-born infants, display this complete and absolute cal- 
lousness, and we may discover traces of it even in our 
own islands and within the last three hundred years.^ 
And difficult as it may be to realise it in our day, when 
the atrocity of all wanton slaughter of men has become 
an essential part of our moral feelings, it is nevertheless 
an incontestable fact that this callousness has been con- 
tinually shown by good men, by men who in all other 
respects would be regarded in any age as conspicuous for 
their humanity. In the days of the Tudors, the best 
Englishmen delighted in what we should now deem the 
most barbarous sports, and it is absolutely certain that in 
antiquity men of genuine humanity — tender relations, 
loving friends, charitable neighbours^men in whose eyes 
the murder of a fellow-citizen would have appeared as 
atrocious as in our own, frequented, instituted, and ap- 
plauded gladiatorial games, or counselled without a 
scruple the exposition of infants. But it is, as I conceive, 
a complete confusion of thought to imagine, as is so 
commonly done, that any accumulation of iacts of this 
nature throws the smallest doubt upon the reality of 
innate moral perceptions. All that the intuitive moralist 
asserts is that we know by nature that there is a distioctioii 
between humanity and cruelty, that the first belongs to 
the higher or better part of our nature, and that it is oiu- 
duty to cultivate it. The standard of tlie age, which is 
itself determined by the general condition of society, con- 

' See the mutet); deacription of the illations of the En^titfa to the 
[rUh ia the reivn of Queen Klliitbelh, in h'lou-lv'i Jlitttiry of EtiijlttnA, eh. 
ixir. ; umI (Jso Lord Min-auUy~s dest'riptitm of the fetlings of the Mastct 
of StMT to*ranls the lli^hludera. {Hia. of Etylmd, ch. xTiiL) 
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stitutes the oatural line of duty ; for he who fella below it 
coDtributes to depress it. Now, there is no fact mote 
absolutely certain, than that nations and ages which have 
differed most widely' as to the standard have been per- 
fectly unanimous as to the excellence of humanity. Plato, 
who recommended infanticide ; Cato, who sold his aged 
slaves ; Pliny, who applauded the games of the arena ; 
the old generals, who made their prisoners slaves or 
gladiators, as well aa the modern generals, who refiise to 
impose upon them any degrading labour ; the old legis- 
lators, who filled their codes with sentences of torture, 
mutilation, and hideous forms of .death, as well as the 
modem legislators, who are continually seeking to abridge 
the punishment of the most guilty ; the old disciplinarian, 
who governed by force, as well as the modem education- 
alist, who governs by sympathy ; the Spanish girl, whose 
dark eye glows with rapture as she watchea the frantic 
bull, while the fire streams from the explosive dart that 
quivers in its neck ; the English lady, whose sensitive 
humanity shudders at the chase ; the reformers we some- 
times meet, who are scandalised by all field sports, or by 
the sacrifice of animal life for food ; or who will eat only 
the lai^er animals, in order to reduce the sacrifice of life 
to a minimum ; or who are continually inventing new 
methods of quickening animal death — all these persons, 
widely as they differ in their acts and in their judgments 
of what things should be called ' brutal,' and what things 
should be called * fantastic,' agree in believing humanity 
to be better than cruelty, and in attaching a definite con- 
demnation to acts that fall below the standard of their 
country and their time. Now, it was one of the most 
important services of Christianity, that besides quickening 
greatly our benevolent aflections, it definitely and dogma- 
tically asserted the sinfulness of all destruction of human 
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life as a matter of amusement, or of simple convenience, 
and thereby formed a new standard higher than any 
which then existed in the world. 

The influence of Christianity in this respect began witli 
the very earhest stage of human life. The practice of 
abortion was one to which few pei-sons in antiquity at- 
tached any deep feeling of condemnation. I have noticed 
in a former chapter that the physiological theory that 
the foetus did not become a Uving creature till the hour 
of birth, had some influence on the judgments passed upon 
this practice ; and even where tJiis theory was not gene- 
rally held, it is easy, to account for the prevalence of 
the act. The death of an unborn child does not appeal 
very powerfiilly to the feeling of compassion, and men 
who had not yet attained any strong sense of the sanctity 
of human life, who believed that they might regulate 
their conduct on these matters by utilitarian views, ac- 
cording to the general interest of the community, might 
very readily conclude that the prevention of birth was in 
many cases au act of mercy. In Greece, Aristotle not 
only countenanced the practice, but even desired that it 
should be enforced by law, when population had exceeded 
certain assigned Umits.' No law in Greece, or in the Eo- 
man Eepubhc, or during the greater part of the Empire, 
condemned it -^ and if, as has been thought, some measure 
was adopted condemnatory of it in the latter days of the 
Pagan Empire, that measure was altogether inoperative. 
A long chain of writers, both Pagan and Christian, repre- 
sent the practice as avowed and almost universal. They 
describe it as residting, not simply from licentiousness 
or from poverty, but even from so slight a motive as 

' See on the views of Ariatotle, Lnbourt, Eecha-chet hiitoiiquet ear lei 
EiifanU troai-6i (Paris, 1848), p. 0. 
• S«e Gravins, De Orlu el Pi-op-eMU Jurii CivUit, lib. i. ii. 
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vanity, which made mothers shrink from the disfigure- 
ment of chUdbirth. They speak of a mother who had 
never destroyed her unborn offspring as deserving of 
signal praise, and they assure us that the frequency of 
the crime was such that it gave rise to a regular profes- 
sion. At the same time, while Ovid, Seneca, Favorinus 
the Stoic of Aries, Plutarch, and Juvenal, all speak of 
abortion as general and notorious, they all speak of it as 
unquestionably criminal.^ It was probably regarded by 
the average Koraans of the later days of Paganism much 
as Englishmen in the last century regarded convivial 
excesses, as certainly wrong, but so venial as scarcely to 
deserve censure. 

Tlie language of the Christiana from the very beginning 
was very different. With unwavering consistency and with 

* 'Nunc uteruni vitlnt qiue vult formom videri, 

Roraque id hoc tevo est, que velit esse pnrens.' 

OTid, Da Nuce, lioea 22-23. 
The same writer has devoted one of his elegies (ii. 14) to reproachiii); 
Lis miatresB Corinns with haTiDi; been guilty of thig act. It was not with' 
out doners, nud Ovid enjs, 

' Soipe SCO? utero quce necnt ipsa perit.' 
A niece of Doiuition is snid to hs»e died in coosequence of having, at the 
command of the eaiperor, practised it (Sueton. Domit. xxii.). I'lubiTch 
notices the custom {Do Sanilale Taaida), wid Seneca eulogises Ilelvia 
{^Ad Heh. xvi.) for being exempt from vanity and having never destroyed 
Iter unborn offspring. Favorinus, in a remarkable passage (Aldus Gellius, 
3'<Kt. AU. zii. 1), speaks of the act im ' publica detestations communique 
odio dignum,' and proceeds to argue that it is only a degree less criminal 
for moUiers to put out their children to nurse. Juvenal has some vrell- 
known and emphatic lines on the subject ;~- 

'Sed jacet auroto vix nujla poerpera lecto; 
Tantura arlea hujus, tantuni medicamina possunt, 
Qufe steriles facit, at^ue homines in ventre necandos 
Conducit' Sat. vi. lines 692-595. 

There are also many atlusiona to it in the Christian writers. Thus 
Minucius Felix (Octaviiu, xxx.) : ' Vos eniin video procreates filios nunc 
feris et avibua e.^ponere, nunc adstrangulatos miaero mortis genere elidere. 
Sunt qun in ipsis viscerihus medicaminibus epotis, originem futuri houiuis 
extinguant et parricidium faciant antequiuu pariant.' 
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the strongest emphasis, they denounced the practice, not 
^imply as iohumao, but as definitely murder. In the 
penitential discipline of the Church, abortion was placed 
in the same category as infanticide, and the stem sen- 
tences to which the guilty person was subject imprinted 
on the minds of Christians, more deeply than any mere 
exhortations, a eense of the enormity of the crime. By 
the Council of Ancyra the guilty mother was excluded 
from tile Sacrament till the very hour of death, and 
though this penalty was soon reduced, first to ten and 
afterwards to seven years' penitence,' the offence still 
ranked among the gravest in the legislation of the Church. 
In one very remarkable way the reforms of Christianity 
in this sphere were powerfully sustained by a doctrine 
which is perhaps the most revolting in the whole theo- 
logy of the Fathers. To the Pagans, even when condemn- 
ing abortion and infanticide, these crimes appeared com- 
paratively trivial, because the victims seemed very insigni- 
ficant and their sufferings very slight The death of an 
adult man who is struck down in the midst of his enter- 
prise and his hopes, who is united by ties of love or 
friendship to multitudes around him, and whose departure 
causes a perturbation and a pang to the society in which 
he has moved, excites feelings very different from any 
produced by the painless extinction of a new-born infant, 
whicli, having scarcely touched the earth, has known none 
of its cares and very little of its love. But to the theolo- 
gian this infant life possessed a fearful significance. The 
moment, they taught, the fcetus in the womb acquired 
animation, it became an immortal being, destined, even if 
it died unborn, to be raised again on the last day, re- 
sponsible for the sin of Adam, and doomed, if it perished 
without baptism, to bo excluded for ever from heaven 

' See Labourt, lUehercha tor lei Enfant (ivuvit, p. 25. 
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and to be cast, as the Greeks taught, into a painless and 
joyless limbo, or, as the Latins taught, into the abyss of hell. 
It is probably, in a considerable degree, to this doctrine 
that we owe in the first instance the healthy sense of the 
value and sanctity of infant life which so broadly distin- 
guishes Christian from Pagan societies, and which is now 
so thoroughly incorporated with our moral feelings as to 
be independent of all doctrinal changes. That which aj)- 
pealed so powerfully to the compassion of the early and 
mediseval Christians, in the fate of the murdered infants, 
was not that they died, but that they commonly died un- 
baptisetl; and the criminality of abortion was immeasur- 
ably aggravated when it was beUeved to involve, not only 
the extinction of a transient life, but also the damnation of 
an immortal soul.^ In the ' Lives of the Saints' there is a 

■ Among the baTbariim laws there is a verj curious ooe about a daily 
compensation to tbe patents of children who had heen Mlled in the womb 
on account of the daily suffering of those children in hell, ' Propteret 
diutumam judicftTerunt'BDtecessores uostri compositionem oCjudices post- 
quam religio ChristJanitatis inol«Tit in miindo. Quia diutumam postquum 
incarnationem suscepit auima qusjnvis ad nativitatis lucem minima per- 
venissetj pstitur pcenam, quia aine sacramento regenerutionig ahortivo modo 
tradita eat ad inferos.' — Legei£ajuvarioivm,tityu.ca'p.xx.mCaaciB:m,Lcifci 
Ba/rhar. toI. ii. p. 374. The first foundling hospital of which we have un- 
doubted record is that founded at Milan, bj a man nnmcd Datheus, in a.d, 
789. Muratori has preserved (AiUich. Ital. Diss, xxxvii.) the charter 
embodying the motiTes of the founder, in which the following sentences 
occur: — ' Quia ^vquenter per luiuHom hominum genus docipilur, et esinde 
Mialum homicidii generatur, dum concipientes ex adullerio ne prodantur in 
publico, fetoa teneros necent, cl ahtqiie Saplisninlia lavacro parmtlot ad Tnr- 
Uira mitliuU, quia nullum reperiunt locum, quo serviire vivos valeant/ &c. 
Henrj II. of France, 1556, made a. long law against women who, 'adve* 
nant te temps de lenr part et d^livrance de leur enfant, occultement e'en 
d^vrent, puts le suffoquent et autrement suppriment tarn kur avoir/ait 
empattii- le Saint Saerement At SapUme.' — Labourt, Secha-clisi air Its Eiif. 
(ivupji, p. 47. Thare is a story told of a Queen ofPottiignl (sister to Henry V. 
of England, and mother of St. Ferdinand) that, being in childbirlh, hcv 
life was despaired of unless she took a medicine which would accelerate 
the birth but probably encrifice tliu lifu of tbe child. She answered Hint 
' she would not purchiise her leuiporal life by the eternal salvation of hei 
aOD.' — BolJandials, AU. Solictor., Juoa Slh. 
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curious legend of a man who, being desirous of ascertfiin- 
ing the condition of a child before birth, slew a pregnant 
woman, committing thereby a double murder, that of 
the mother and of the child in her womb. Stung by 
remorse, the murderer fled to the desert, and passed the 
remainder of his life in constant penance and prayer. 
At last, after many years, the voice of God told him that 
he had been forgiven the murder of the woman. But 
yet his end was a clouded one. He never could obtain an 
assurance that he had been forgiven the death of the 
child.* 

If we pass to the nest stage of human life, that of the 
new-born infant, we find ourselves in presence of that 
practice of infanticide whidi was one of the deepest stains 
of the ancient civilisation. The natural history of this 
crime is somewhat peculiar.^ Among savages, whose 
feehngs of compassion are very f^nt, and whose warlike 
and nomadic habits are eminently unfavourable to infant 
life, it is, as might be expected, the usual custom for the 
parent to decide whether he desires to preserve the child 
he has called into existence, and if he does not, to expose 
or slay it. In nations that have passed out of the stage 
of barbarism, but are still rude and simple in their habits, 
the practice of infanticide is usually rare; but unlike 

' TillemoDt, Migwiret pour tervir d FSiiloh-e eeclisiatligw (Paris, 1701) 
tome X. p. 41. St. Clem. Alexand. any s that iafuits in the vomb and ex- 
posed infants liare guardian augeU to watch over the m. (Strom, t.) 

' There is on extremely large literature devoted to the subject of infnn- 
ticide, ezpo^lion, foundlinga, &c. The books I have chiefly followed are 
Ternie et Monfalcon, Uuloire des En/mit troitvit (Faiia, 1640) ; Bemnde, Dtt 
Hospicei ^Enfant trowvii (1838); Labourt, lUcha-chet htttoriqacs «u- lei 
Enfani IrouuSi (Paris, 1848) ; Koe nigs warier, Esiai &ur la Ligialation dct 
Pcuplei ancient et modernes relative aux Eafani nil hor$ Mariage (Paris, 
1842). There are also man; details on the subject in Godefroy's Commentary 
to the laws about children in the Theodoaion Code, in Mnltbus Oit Popula- 
tion, in Edivaid's tract On the SiaU of Slaneri/ in the EaiUj and Middlt 
Ai/u of Chrifttanily, and in most 'occlesiestical biatoriei. 
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Otter crimes of violence, it is not naturally diminished by 
the progress of civilisation, for after the period of savage 
life is passed, its prevalence is influenced much more by 
the sensuality than by the barbarity of a people.^ We 
may trace, too, in many countries and ages, the notion that 
children, as the fruit, representatives, and dearest pos- 
sessions of their parents, are acceptable sacrifices to the 
gods.* Infanticide, as is well known, was almost uni- 
versally admitted among the Greeks, being sanctioned, 
and in some cases enjoined, upon what we should now 
call ' the greatest happiness principle,' by the ideal legis- 
lations of Plato and Aristotle, and by the actual legislations 
of Lycurgus and Solon. Regarding the community as a 
whole, they clearly saw that it is in the highest degree 
for the interests of society that the increase of population 
should be very jealously restricted, and that the State 
should be as far as possible free from helpless and unpro- 
ductive members ; and they therefore concluded that the 

' It must not, however, be inferred from this that iafimticide increaaca in 
direct proportion to the unclinatUj of a nation. Probably the couditioii of 
dviljsed society in whicli it is most common, ie wbere a large amount of 
actual unchastitj coexists witb very strong social condenmation of the 
sinner, and where, in consequence, there is elu intense ausietf to conceal the 
full. A recent writer on Spain haa noticed the almost complete absence of 
infanticide in that country, and has ascribed it to the great leniency of 
public opinion towards female fmilty. Foundlin^^ bospitala, ol^o, greatly 
inQuence the history of infanticide ; but the inortiUity in them was long so 
great that it may be questioned whether thej have diminished the number of 
the deaths, though they have, as I believe, greatly diminished the number of 
the murders of children. Lord Karnes, writing in the last half of the eigbt- 
eenlb century, says, 'In Wales, even at present, nnd in the Highlands of 
Scotland, it is scarce a disgrnco for a young woman to havefi bastard. In the 
conntiy last mentioned, the first instance known of a bastard child being 
destroyed by its mother through shame is a late one. The virtue of chastity 
appears to be thus gaining ground, as the only temptation n woman cnn 
bare to destroy her child is to conceal her frailty.' — SkcUhct nftlu: Utslm-'j 
of Man — On the Progreia of the Female Sex. The last cIhubo is clearly 
inaccurate, but there seems reason for believing that maternal aftection is 
generally stronger than want, but weaker than shame. 

■ See Warburton's Liciite Legation, viL 2. 
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painless destruction of infiint life, and especially of those 
infants who were so defonned or diseased that their 
hves, if prolonged, would probably have been a burden 
to themselves, was on the whole a benefit. The very 
sensual tone of Greek life rendered the modem notion 
of prolonged continence wholly ahen to their thoughts, 
and the extremely low social and intellectual condition of 
Gtreek mothers, who exercised no appreciable inriuence 
over the habits of thought of the nation should also, I 
think, be taken into account, for it has always been 
observed that mothers are much more distinguished than 
&thers for their affection for infants that have not yet 
manifested the first dawning of reason. Even in Greece, 
however, infanticide and exposition were not universally 
permitted. In Thebes these offences were punished by 
death. ^ 

The power of life and death, which in Rome was 
originally conceded to the father over his children, 
would appear to involve an unUmited permission of in- 
fanticide; but a very old law, popularly ascribed to 
Eomtdus, in this respect restricted the parental rights, 
enjoining the father to bring up all his male children, 
and at least his eldest female child, forbidding him to 
destroy any well-formed child till it had completed its 
third year, when the affections of the parent might be 
supposed to be developed, but permitting the exposition 
of deformed or maimed children with the consent of 
their five nearest relations.* The Roman policy was 

* j^isn. Varia Jlitt. ii. 7. Fnsstigea from the Greek imagiaative 
wtiten, TepreseDting exposition as the avowed fttid habitual practice of poor 
parent^ ora collected by Terme et Monfalcon, Hitt. det Enfant trourlt, pp. 
SO-46. Tocitup notices with praise (Germauia, xix.) that the Germans did - 
not allow iafanticide. lie alao oolicea (HiU. r. 6) the prohibilion of iufan* 
ticide among the Jewi), and aecribea it to tlieir desire to increase the popu- 
UtioB. ' Dion. Halic. il. 
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ahvnys to encourage, while the Greek policy was rather 
to restrain population, and infanticide never appears to 
have been common in Rome till the corrupt and sensual 
days of the Empire. The legislators then absolutely 
condemned it, and it was indirectly discouraged by laws 
which accorded special privileges to the fathers of many 
children, exempted poor parents from most of the burden 
' of taxation, and in some degree provided for the security 
of exposed infants. Public opinion probably differed 
Uttle from that of our own day as to the fact, though it 
differed from it much as to the degree, of its criminality. 
It was, as will be remembered, one of the chaises most 
frequently brought against the Christians, and it was one 
that never failed to arouse popular indignation. Pagan 
and Christian authorities are, however, united in speaking 
of infanticide as a crying vice of the Empire, and Ter- 
tulhan observed tliat no laws were more easily or more 
constantly evaded than those which condemned it.^ A 
broad distinction was popularly drawn between infanticide 
and exposition. The latter, though probably condemned, 
was certainly not punished by law ;^ it was practised on a 

> AdNat.llB. 

" The well-known juiiBConault Pnulus had laid down the propowtion, 
' Kecare Tidetnr non ttuitum is qui paitum pcrfv>cat eed et ia qui ebjicit 
et qui alimonia denegat et qui publicis locia misericordiie causa exponit 
quam ipse non habet' (Dig- lib. xsv. tit. iii. 1. 4.) These words have given 
rise to a famous controverBj between two Dutch professora, named Noodt and 
Bj^hershoek, conducted on both eides with great learning, audontbeudeof 
Noodt with great paasion. Noodt maintained that these words nee eimplf 
theexpreesionofamoral truth,not ajudicial dedeion, and that exposition was 
never illegal in Kome till some time after the establishment of Chiistianity . 
His opponent ai^ed that expomtion was leg-ally identical with infanticide, and 
became, therefore, illegal when the power of life and death wua withdrawn 
from the father. (See the works of Noodt (Cologne, 17G3) and of Bynker- 
shoek (Cologne, 1761). It is at least certain that exposition was notorious 
and avowed, and the law against it, if it existed, inoperatire. tiibboo 
(DecUne and Fall, ch. xliv.) thinks the law censured but did not punish ex- 
po^Uon. See, too, Troplong, I^uenee du Chrittianiime tw le Drmt, p. 271. 
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gigantic scale and with absolute impunity, noticetl by writers 
with the most frigid indifference, and at least, in the case of 
destitute parents, considered a very venial offence.^ Often, 
no doubt, the exposed children perished, but more fre- 
quently the very extent of the practice saved the lives of the 
victims. They were brought systematically to a column 
near the Velabrum, and there taken by speculators who 
educated them as slaves, or very frequently as prostitutes.* 

' Qulotilian epeakB in a (or.e of apology, if not justification, of theexpo- 

aition of the children of destitute parents (Ded. cccvi.), and even Plutarch 

apealiB of it without censure. {De Amor. Prolii.') There are severfil curious 

illiiBtrations in Latin literature of the different feelicgs of fathers and 

mothers on this matter. Terence (Iltauton, Act, iii. Scene C) represents 

Chremes ns having, as s matter of course, charged his pregnant wife to 

have her child killed provided it was a girl. The mother, overcome by pity, 

shrank from doing so, and secretly gave it to an old womnn lo expose it, in 

hopes that it might he preserved. Chremcs, on hearing what Iiod heen 

done, reproached his wife for her womanly pity, and told her she had been 

not only disobeilicnt but irrational, for aha was only consigning her daughter 

to the life of a prostitute. In Apuleius {MHam. lib. i.) wo have a similar 

picture of a father storting for a journey, leaving hia wife in childbirth, and 

giving her his parting command to kill her child if it should be a girl, 

which she could not bring herself to do. The girl was brouglit up secretly. 

In the case of weak or deformed infants infontieida scams to have been 

habitual. 'Portentos fcetus extinguimus, liberos quoque si delilea mon- 

Htr«sique editi sunt, mergimua. Nan ira aed ratio est a sanis inutilin 

secemere.' — Seneca, Be Ira, i. 15. Terence lies introduced a picture of the 

exposition of on infant into his Atidria, Act iv. Scene 6. See, too. Suet. 

Augutt. Ixv. According to Suetonius (Calig. t.), on the death of Ger- 

manicus, women espoacd their new-bom children in sign of grief. Ovid 

had dwelt with much feeling on the barbarity of these practices. It is a 

very curious fact, which has been noticed by Watburton, that Chvemes, 

whose sentiments about infants we have just seen, is the very personage 

into whose mouth Terence baa put tbe famous sentiment, ' Homo sum 

humani nihil a me alienum puto.' 

" That these were the usual fates of exposed infanta ia noticed by several 

ITS. ' Some, loo, both Pagan and Christian (Quintilian, Bed. cccvi, ; 

antius, Die. Inst. vi. 20, &c.), speak of the liability to incestuous mar- 

« resulting from frequent exposition. In the Greek poets there are 

ml allusions to rich childless men adopting fonndlinga, and JuvennI 

it was common for Roman wives to pnlni off found.Ungs on their hus- 

sfortheirsons. (Sii. vi. C03.) There ia an extremely horrible doclama- 

in Seneca the libetoricion {Conlrova-A. lib, v. 33) about exposed children 
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On the whole, what was demanded on this subject was 
not any clearer moral teaching, but rather a stronger 
enforcement of the condemnation long since passed upon 
infanticide, and an increased protection for exposed 
infants. By the penitential sentences, by the dogmatic 
considerations I have enumerated, and by the earnest ex- 
hortations both of her preachers and writers, the Church 
laboured to deepen the sense of the enormity of the act, 
and especially to convince men that the guilt of abandon- 
ing their children to the precarious and doubtful mercy 
of the stranger was scarcely less than that of simple in- 
fanticide.^ In the civil law her influence was also dis- 
played, though not, I think, very advantageously. By 
the counsel, it is said, of Lactantius, Constantine, in the 
very year of his conversion, in order to prevent the fre- 
quent instances of infanticide by destitute parents, issued 
a decree applicable in the first instance to Italy, but 
extended in a.d. 322 to Africa, in which he ordered that 
those children whom their parents were unable to support 
should be clothed and fed at the expense of the State,' a 
policy which had already been pursued on a large scale 
under the Antonines. In a.d. 331, a law intended to 
multiply the chances of the exposed child being taken 
charge of by some charitable or interested person, pro- 
vided that the foundling should remain the absolute pro- 
perty of its saviour, whether he adopted it as a son or 
employed it as a slave, and that the parent should not 
have power at any future time to reclaim it.* By another 

who were Bfud to have been mfiimed and mutilated, aither to prevent their 
recognition by their parents, or that they mig-ht gain money as heggna for 
their mnsten. 

' See paasagee on this point cited by Gode&oy in his CommetOary to the 
Lam De ExpotUu, Codex Theod. lib. v. tit 7. 

» Codex Tkeod. lib. si. tit 37. 

' Ibid. lib. T. tit 7, lex J.. 
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law, which had been issued in a.d. 329, it had been pro- 
vided that children who had been not exposed but sold, 
might be reclaimed upon payment by the father.^ 

The two last laws cannot be regarded with unmingled 
satisfaction. That r^ulating the condition of exposed 
children, though uodoubtedly enacted with the most bene- 
volent intentions, was Id some degree a retrograde step, 
the Pagan laws having provided that the father might 
always withdraw the child he bad exposed firom servitude, 
by payment of the expenses iucurred in supporting it,' 
while Trajan had even decided that the exposed child 
could not become under any circumstance a slave.' The 
law of Constantine, on the other hand, doomed it to an 
irrevocable servitude, and this law continued in force till 
A.D. 529, when Justinian, reverting to the principle of 
Trajan, decreed that not only the father lost all legitimat3 
autliority over his child by exposing it, but also that the 
person who had saved it could not by that act deprive it 
of its natural liberty. But this law applied only to the 
Eastern Empire ; and in part at least of the West* the 
servitude of exposed infants continued for centuries, and 
appears only to have terminated with the general extinc- 
tion of slavery in Europe. The law of Constantine con- 
cerning the sale of children was also a step, though 
perhaps a necessary step, of retrc^ression. A series of 
emperors, among whom Caracalla was conspicuous, had 
denounced and endeavoured to abolish as ' shameful,' 
the traffic in free children, and Diocletian had expressly 
and absolutely condemned it." The extreme misery, how- 
ever, resulting from the civil wars under Constantine, had 

' CoiUv Theod. Ub. v. tit. 8, lex 1. 

' See Ooietroj'e Commentary to tht Law. 

* In n letter to the joun^r Riny. (^j. x.72.) 

* See on this point Muratori, Atttich. Italian. Diss, sxxvft. 

* Sm oil these laws, WaUon, Hiat. de VEidavagt, binie ill. pp. 53-58. 
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rendered it necessary to authorise the old practice of 
selling children in the case of absolute destitution, which, 
though it had been condemned, had probably never 
altc^ether ceased. Theodosius the Great attempted to 
take a step in advance, by decreeing that the children 
thus sold might regain tlieir freedom without the re- 
payment of the purchase-money, a temporary service be- 
ing a sufficient compensation for the purchase;^ but this 
measure was repealed by Valentinian IQ. The sale of 
children in case of great necessity, though denounced by 
the Fathers,* continued long after the time of Theodosius, 
nor does any Christian emperor appear to have enforced 
the humane enactment of Diocletian. 

Together with these measures for the protection of 
exposed children, there were laws directly condemnatory 
of infanticide. This branch of the subject is obscured by 
much ambiguity and controversy; but it appears most 
probable that the Pagan legislature reckoned infanticide as 
a form of homicide, though, being deemed less atrocious 
than other forms of homicide, it was punished, not by 
death, but by banishment.' A law of Constantine, in- 
tended principally, and perhaps exclusively, for Africa, 
where the sacrifices of children to Saturn were very com- 
mon, assimilated to parricide the murder of a child by its 
father;* and finally, Valentinian, in a.d. 374, made all 
infanticide a capital ofieuce,* and especially enjoined the 

' See Cod. Theod. lib. iiL tit. 8, lex 1, ond the Couimentaiy. 

* On the veiy persiatent denunciation nf thia practice b; the Pattier?, see 
man; examples in Tcrme et Monfiilcon. 

' This 13 n mere question of delinilioa, upon which Ixivyers have ex- 
pended much leHmijig and discusBion. Cujaa thought the Itomnns con- 
sidered infanticide a crime, but a crime genericallj difTeient from homicide. 
Godefroj naintntns that it vtm classified as homicide, but that, being es- 
teemed lesa heinous than the other fonns of homicide, it was only punished 
by exile. See the Commentary to Cod. Thcod. lib. ix. (it. U, 1. 1. 

* Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit IC. • Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 14, lex I. 
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punishment of exposition.^ A law of the Spanish Visi- 
goths, in the seventh century, punished infanticide and 
abortion with death or blindness.^ In the Capitula- 
ries of Charlemagne the former crime was punished as 
homicide.* 

It is not possible to ascertain, with any degree of accu- 
racy what diminution of infanticide resulted from these 
measures. It may, however, be safely asserted that the 
pubhcity of the trade in exposed children became impos- 
sible under the influence of Christianity, and that the 
sense of the serious nature of the crime was very consi- 
derably increased. The extreme destitution, which was 
one of its most fertile causes, was met by Christian charity. 
Many exposed children appear to have been educated 
by individual Christians.* Brephotrophia and Orphano- 
trophia are among the earliest recorded .charitable insti- 
tutions of the Church ; but it is not certain that exposed 
children were admitted into them, and we find no trace 
for several centuries of Christian foundling hospitals. 
This form of charity grew up gradually in the early part 
of the middle ages. It is said that one existed at Treves 
in the sixth, and at Angers in the seventh century, and it 
is certain that one existed at Milan in the eighth century.* 
The Council of Eouen, in the ninth century, invited women 
who had secretly borne children to place them at the door 
of the church, and undertook to provide for them if they 

■ Corp. Jta-is, lib. viii. tit. C2, lex 2. 

* Lega Wieigotkonim (lib. vi. tit 3, lei ") nnd other laws (lib. iv. tit 4) 
condemned exposition. 

' ' Si quia iDfantem necaverit ut LomiciJa tenefttur." — Capit. vii. 108. 

* It appears from a passage of St. Aug-ustine, tbat Cbristian virgins were 
accustomed to collect exposed children and to have them broiif(ht into the 
church. See Terme et Monfnlcon, Hiet. des Etifoni trmttis, p. 74. 

' Compare Labourt, Seek, ttir lei Enfaia lrouvl$, pp. 32-33 ; Miimtori, 
Atttivhita ludiane, Diseert xxxvii. Muratori has also briefly noticed tbo 
history of these charities \a his Cai-ila Chi-utimia, cap. xxvii. 
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were not reclaimed. It is probable that they were 
brought up among the numerous slaves or serfs attached 
to the ecclesiastical properties, for a decree of tlie Council 
of Aries, in the fifth century, and afterwards a law of 
Charlemagne, had echoed the enactment of Constantine, 
declaring that exposed children should be the slaves of 
their protectors. As slavery declined, the memorials of 
many sins, like many other of the discordant elements of 
mediaeval society, were doubtless absorbed and conse- 
crated in the monastic societies. The strong sense always 
evinced in the Church of the enormity of unchastity pro- 
bably rendered the ecclesiastics more cautious in this than 
in other forms of charity, for institutions especially in- 
tended for deserted children advanced but slowly. Even 
Eome, the mother of many charities, could boast of none 
till the beginning of the thirteenth century.* About the 
middle of the twelfth century we find societies at Milan 
charged, among other functions, with seeking for exposed 
children. Towards the close of the same century, a monk 
of Montpellier, whose very name is doubtful, but who is 
commonly spoken of as Brother Guy, founded a confra- 
ternity called by the name of the Holy Ghost, and de- 
voted to the protection and education of children ; and 
this society in the two following centuries ramified over 
a great part of Europe." Though principally, and at first, 

' The first seems to huve been that of Sta. Maria in Sassia— a hospitui 
■which had esisted with various changes from the eighth centwy, but 
which was made a ftiundling huspital aud confided to the cara of Gnj of 
Montpellier in A.s. 1S04. According to one tradition, Pope Innocent III. 
bad been shocked nt hearing of infants drawn in the nets of fishermen from 
the Tiber. According to another, he waa inspired by an angeL Compare 
Kemacle, Hotpicet iEnfmu ti-oue4t, pp. 33-37, and Amydenus, Fieta» 
Itoiaana (a book written a.d. 1624, and tmnsbited in part into English in 
A.D. 1687), Eng. trans, pp. 2-3. 

" For the little that is known about thia misaionary of cbaiity, compare 
Remade, Hoapico d'Enfant trmivit, pp. 34-44, and Labourt, Eechachci 
hitUiriqiie* «w Ut En/am trouvit, pp. 38-41. 
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perhaps, exclusively intended for the care of the orphans 
of legitimate marriages, though in the fifteenth century the 
Hospital of the Holy Ghost at Paris even refused to admit 
deserted children, yet the care of foundlings soon passed 
in a great measure into its hands. At last, after many 
complaints of the frequency of infanticide, St. Vincent de 
Paul arose, and gave so great an impulse to that branch 
of charity, that he may be regarded as its second author, 
and his iniluence was felt not only in private charities, 
but in legislative enactments. Inio the effects of these 
measures — the encouragement of the vice of incontinence 
by institutions that were designed to suppress the crime 
of infenticide, and the serious moral controversies sug- 
gested by this apparent conflict between the interests of 
humanity and of chastity — it is not necessary for me to 
enter. We are at present concerned with the principles 
that actuated, not with the wisdom of the organisations, of 
Christian charity. Whatever mistakes may have been made, 
the entire movement I have traced displays an anxiety 
not only for the Ufe, but also for the moral wellbeing of 
the castaways of society, such as the most humane nations 
of antiquity had never reached. This minute and scru- 
pulous care for human life and human virtue in the 
humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, 
or the in&nt, was indeed wholly foreign to the genius of 
Paganism. It was produced by the Christian doctrine of 
the inestimable value of each immortal soul. It is the 
distinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every 
society into which the spirit of Christianity has passed. 

The influence of Christianity in the protection of infant- 
life, though very real, may be, and I think often has been, 
exaggerated. It would be difficult to overrate its in- 
fluence in the sphere we have next to examine. There 
is scarcely any other single reform so important in the 
moral history of mankind as the suppression of the 
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j^ladiatorial shoi^, and tbis feat must be almost ex- 
clusively ascribed to the Christian Church. When we 
remember how extremely few of the best and greatest 
men of the Eoman world had absolutely condemned the 
games of the amphitheatre, it is impossible to regard, 
without the deepest admiration, the unwavering and un- 
compromising consistency of the patristic denunciations. 
And even comparing the Fathers with the most en- 
hghtened Pagan moralists in their treatment of this 
matter, we shall usually find one most significant dif- 
ference. The Pagan, in the spirit of philosophy, de- 
nounced these games as inhuman, or demoralising, or 
degrading, or brutal. The Christian, in the spirit of the 
Church, represented them as a definite sin, the sin of 
murder, for which the spectators as well as the actors 
were directly responsible before Heaven. In the very 
latest days of the Pagan Empire, magnificent amphi- 
theatres were stiU arising,^ and Constantino himself had 
condemned numerous barbarian captives to combat with 
wild beasts.* ■ It was in a.d. 365, immediately after 
the convocation of the Council of Nice, that the first 
Christian emperor issued the first edict in the Roman 
Empire condemnatory of the gladiatorial games.* It was 
issued in Berytus in Syria, and is beheved by some to 
have been only appUcable to the province of Phcenicia;* 
but even in this province it was suffered to be inopera- 
tive, for, only four years later, Libanius speaks of the 

' E.g. the amphitheatre of Verona was only built under Diocletinn. 

* 'Quid hoc triumpho pulchriua? . . . Taotam captivorum multitudinem 
bestiie objicit ut iograti et perfidi noQ minus doloria ex ludibrio sui quam e\ 
ipsa morta pntiaotur.' — Incerii Paneijyricu* Cim$ttmt. ' Puberes qui in 
nianus venerunt, quorum nee perfidia enit npta militire, nee ferocia servituti 
ad pcenaa spectaculo dati sfevieDtea bestina multitudioe sun fhtigarunt.' — 
Eumenius, Paneg. Condant. x\. 

* Cod, Thcod. lib. TV. tit. 12, lex 1. Sozonien, i. 8. 

* This, at leeat, b the opinion of GodefroT, who has discussed tbe subject 
r..ry fully. {Cod. Tkeod. lib. sv. tit, 12.) ' 
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shows as habitually celebrated at Antioch.* In the 
' Western Empire their continuance "was fully recognisetl, 
though a few infinitesimal restrictions were imposed 
upon them. Constantine, in a.d. 357, forbade the la- 
nistte, or purveyors of gladiators, bribing servants of 
the palace to enroll themselves as combatants.^ Valen- 
tinian, in a.d. 365, forbade any Christian criminal,' and 
in A.D. 367, anyone connected with the Palatine,* being 
condemned to fight. Honorius prohibited any slave 
who had been a gladiator passing into the service of a 
senator ; but the real object of this last measure was, I 
imagine, not so much to stigmatise the gladiator, as to 
guard against the danger of an armed nobihty.* A much 
more important fact is, that the spectacles were never in- 
troduced into the new capital of Constantine. At Rome, 
though they became less numerous, they do not appear 
to have been suspended until their final suppression. 
The passion for gladiators was the worst, while religious 
liberty was probably the best feature of the old Pagan 
society; and it is a melancholy fact, that of these two 
it was the nobler part that in the Christian Empire was 
first destroyed. Theodosiua the Great, who suppressed 
all diversity of worship throughout the empire, and who 
showed himself on many occasions the docile slave of the 
clergy, won the applause of the Pagan Symmachus by 
compelling his barbarian prisoners to fight as gladiators.' 
Besides this occasion, we have special knowledge of gladia- 
torial games that were celebrated in a.d. 385, in a.d. 391, 
and afterwards in the reign of Honorius, and the practice 
of condemning criminals to the arena still continued.^ 

' Libaniiis, Se Vita Sim, 3. ' Cod. Theod. lib.xr. tit. 12, U 2. 

» Cod. Theod. lib. ii. tit. 40, 1. 8. « Ibid. lib. ii. tit. 40, 1. II. 

» Ibid. lib. XV. dt. 12, 1. 3. * Sjnmiftch. Ep. i. 61. 

* M. WaUoD bns traced tbeae last abowa with much learaisg. {UitL 
de tEtcIavagt, tomo iii. pp. 431-420.) 
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But although the suppression of the gladiatorial shows 
was not effected in the metropolis of the empire till 
nearly ninety years after Christianity had been the State 
religion, the distinction between the teaching of the 
Christians and Pagans on the subject remained unim- 
paired. To the last, the most estimable of the Pagans 
appear to have regarded them with favour or indiffer- 
ence. Julian, it is true, with a rare magnanimity worthy 
of his most noble nature, refused persistently, in his 
conflict with Christianity, to avail himself, as he might 
most easily have done, of the popular passion for games 
which the Church condemned ; but Libanius has noticed 
them with some approbation,* and Symmachus, as we 
have already seen, both instituted and applauded them. 
But the Christians steadily refused to admit any profes- 
sional gladiator to baptism till he had pledged himself to 
abandon his calling, and every Christian who attended 
the games was excluded from communion. The preachers 
and writers of the Church denounced them with the most 
unqualified vehemence, and the poet Prudentius made a 
direct and earnest appeal to the emperor to suppress 
them. In the East, where they had never taken very 
firm root, they appear to have ceased about the time of 
Theodosius, and a passion for chariot races, which rose 
to the most extravagant height at Constantinople and in 
many other cities, took their place. In the West, the last 
gladiatorial show was celebrated at Eome, under Honorius, 
in A.D. 404, in honour of the triumph of Stilicho, when 
an Asiatic monk, named Telemachus, animated by the 
noblest heroism of philanthropy, rushed into the amphi- 
theatre and attempted to part the combatants. He 

' He wavered, bowarer, on the subject, tod on one occsMon coDdemoed 
them. See Wallon, tome iii. p. 423. 
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perished beneath a shower of stones flung by the angry 
spectators ; but his death led to the final abolition of the 
games.' Combata of men with wild beasts continued, 
however, much later, and were especially popular in the 
East. The difficulty of procuring wild animals, amid the 
general poverty, contributed, with other causes, to their 
decline. They sank, at last, into games of cruelty to 
animals, but of litde danger to men, and were finally con- 
demned, at the end of the seventh century, by the Council 
of Trullo.' In Italy, the custom of sham fights, which 
continued through the whole of the middle ages, and 
which Petrarch declares were in his day sometimes at- 
tended with considerable bloodshed, may perhaps be traced 
in some degree to the traditions of the amphidieatra^ 

The extinction of the gladiatorial spectacles is, of all the 
results of early Christian influence, that upon which the 
historian can look with the deepest and most unmingled 
satisfaction. Horrible as was the bloodshed they directly 
caused, these games were perhaps still more pernicious 
on account of the callousness of feeling they diffused 
through all classes, the fatal obstacle they presented to 
any general elevation of the standard of humanity. Tet 
the attitude of the Pagans decisively proves that no pro- 
gress of philosophy or social civilisation was likely, for a 
very long period, to have extirpated them, and it can 
hardly be doubted that, had they been flourishing unchal- 
lenged as in the days of Trajan, when the rude warriors 
of the North obtained the empire of Italy, they would 
have been eagerly adopted by the conquerors, would 
have taken deep root in mediieval life, and have indefi- 

' Thandoret, t. 20. 

' Muller, Dt Gmio JEvi Tlteodtmani (1707), vol. ii. p. 88 ; Milman, Hid. 
iif Early ChriiliaHiti/, vol. iii. pp. .343-347. 

■ See on these fights Ozaunm's deiluatim in iha Fifth Century (Bog. 
tnuii), vol. i. p. 13a 
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nitely retarded the progress of humanity. Christianity 
alone was powerful enough to tear this evil plant from 
the Roman soil. The Christian custom of legacies for 
the relief of the indigent and suffering replaced the Pagan 
custom of bequeathing sums of money for games in 
honour of the dead, and the month of December, which 
was looked forward to with eagerness through all the 
Soman world, as the special season of the gladiatorial 
spectacles, was consecrated in the Church by another 
festival commemorative of the advent of Christ. 

The notion of the sanctity of human life, which led the 
early Christians to combat and at last to overthrow the 
gladiatorial games, was carried by some of them to an 
extent altogether irreconcilable with national indepen- 
dence, and with the prevailing penal system. Many of 
them taught that no Christian might lawfully take away 
life, either as a soldier or by bringing a capital charge, or 
by acting as an executioner. The first of these questions 
it will be convenient to reserve for a later period of this 
chapter, when I propose to examine the relations of 
Christianity to the miUtary spirit, and a very few words 
will be sufficient to dispose of the others. The notion 
that there is something impure and defiling, even in a 
just execution, is one which may be traced through many 
ages, and executioners, as the ministers of the law, have- 
been from very ancient times regarded as unholy. In both 
Greece and Rome the law compelled them to live outside 
the walls, and at Rhodes they were never permitted even 
to enter the city.^ Notions of this kind were very strongly 
held in the early Church ; and a decree of the penitential 
discipline which was enforced, even against emperors and 
generals, forbade anyone whose hands had been imbrued 

* Nieupoort, Dt liitibiu Homimorum, p. 169. 
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in blood, even when that blood was shed in a war which 
was recognised as righteous, approaching the altar without 
a preparatory period of penance. The opinions of the 
Christians of the first three centuries were usually formed 
without any regard to the necessities of civil or pohtical 
life ; but when the Church obtained an ascendancy, it was 
found necessary speedily to modify them ; and although Lac- 
tantius, in the fourth century, maintain.ed the unlawfulness 
of all bloodshed,' as strongly as Origen in the third, and 
Tertullian in the second, the common doctrine was simply 
that no priest or bLshop must take any part in a capital 
chaise. From this exceptional portion of the clergy 
they speedily acquired the position of official intercessors 
for crioiinals, ambassadors of mercy, when, from some 
act of sedition or other cause, their city or neighbourhood 
was menaced with a bloody invasion. The right of sanc- 
tuary, which was before possessed by the Imperial statues 
and by the Pi^n temples, was accorded to the Churches. 
During Ihe holy seasons of Lent and Easter, no criminal 
trials could be held, and no criminal could be tortured or 
executed.* Miracles, it was said, were sometimes wrought 
to attest the innocence of accused or condemned men, 
but were.never wrought to consign criminals to execution 
by the civil power.* 
All this had an importance much beyond ita innne- 



* See a tbtj nnequiTOcal paasage, Intt. Die. vi. 20. Several ewliet 
teitimouiee on the subject are given by Barbejiec, Morale da Firei, uid in 
menir other books. 

* See two laws enacted in a.d- 380 (Cod. TTuod. ii. tit. 35, 1.4) and a.d. 
389 (Cod. Titeod. iz. tit 36, L 6). Theodouua tha Youager made a law (Ix. 
tit. 35, 1. 7) excepting the Isauiian robbers from the privileges of these laws. 

* There are, of course, innumerable miracles puoishiDg guilt; men, but 
I know none assisting the civil power in doing so. As tea example of the 
miracles in defence of the innocent, I may cite one by St. MncniiiiB. An 
innocent man, accused of a murder, fled to him. Ue brought both the ac- 
cusedandaccusentothe tomb of the murdered man, and asked him whether 
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diate effect, in tempering the administration of -the law. 
It contributed largely to associate in the popular imagi- 
nation the ideas of sanctity and of mercy, and to increase 
the reverence for human life. It had also another remark- 
able effect, to which I have adverted in another work. The 
belief that it was wrong for a priest to bring any charge 
that could give rise to a capital sentence, caused the 
leading clergy to shrink from persecuting heresy to death, 
at a time when in all other respects the theory of perse- 
cution had been fully matured. When it was readily 
admitted that heresy was in the highest degree criminal, 
and ought to be made penal, when laws banishing, fining, 
or imprisoning heretics filled the statute-book, and when 
every vestige of religious liberty was suppressed at the 
instigation of the clergy, these still shrank &om the last 
and inevitable step, not because it was an atrocious viola- 
tion of the rights of conscience, but because it was con- 
trary to the ecclesiastical discipline for a bishop, under 
any circumstances, to countenance bloodshed. It was on 
this ground that St. Augustine, while eagerly advocating 
the persecution of the Donatists, more than once expressed 
a wish that they should not be punished with death, and 
that St. Ambrose, and St. Martin of Tours, who were both 
energetic persecutors, expressed their abhorrence of the 
Spanish bishops, who had caused some Priscillianists to 
be executed. I have elsewhere noticed the odious evasion 
of the later inquisitors, who relegated the execution of 
the sentence to the civil power, with a prayer that the 
heretics should be punished without the ' effusion of 
blood,' ^ or, in other words, by the death of fire ; but I 



the prisoner was the murderet. The corpse RDSwered in the negfnUve ; the 
bjslandera imploted SL Macariua lo ask it to lercal the real culprit, but 
St. Mac«riuB refused to do so. ( Vitte Patrum, lib. ii. cap. sxriii.) 
> < Ut i][uam clemeniiasime et ultra Banguinia effusioDem puuiretui.' 
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may here add, that tliis hideous mockery is not unique in 
the history of religion. Plutarch suggests, that one of the 
reasons for burying unchaste vestals alive, was that they 
were so sacred that it was unlawful to lay \'iolent hands 
upon them,' and among the Donatists the Circumcelliones 
were for a time accustomed to abstain, in obedience to 
the evangelical command, from the use of the sword, while 
they beat to death those who differed from their theolo- 
gical opinions with massive clubs, to which they gave 
the very significant name of Israelites.' 

The time came when tlie Chiistian priests shed blood 
enough. The extreme scrupulosity, however, which they 
at first displayed, is not only exceedingly curious when 
contrasted with their later history ; it was ako, by the 
association of ideas which it promoted, very favourable to 
humanity. It is remarkable, however, that while some of 
the early Fathers were die undoubted precursors of Bec- 
caria, their teaching, unlike that of the philosophers in the 
eighteenth century, had little or no appreciable influence 
in mitigating the severity of the penal code. Indeed, the 
more carefully the Christian legislation of the empire is 
examined, and the more fully it is compared with what had 
been done under tlie influence of Stoicism by the Pagan 
legislators, the more evident, I think, it will appear that 
the golden age of Koman" law was not Christian, . but 
Pagan. Great works of codification were accomplished 
under the younger Theodosius, and under Justinian, but 
it was m the reign of Pagan emperors, and especially 
of Hadrian and Alexander Severus, that nearly all the 
most important measures were taken redressing injustice, 



' Qaatt. Eonumiw, xcvi 

* Tillemont, Mhn. d^Sitt. tttiii. tome vi. pp. 88-98. The Bonatista atter 
a time, lioweTer, ara said to hare OTeicoma theii acntples, and used 
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elevating oppressed classes, and making the doctrine of 
the natural eqiiaUty and fraternity of mankind the basis 
of legal enactments. Eeceiving the heritage of these 
laws, the Christians no doubt added something ; but a 
careful examination will show that it was surprisingly 
Uttle. In no respect is the greatness of the Stoic philo- 
eophers more conspicuous than in the contrast between 
the gigantic steps of legal reform made in a few years 
under their influence, and the almost insignificant steps 
taken when Christianity had obtained an ascendancy in 
the empire, not to speak of the long period of decrepitude 
that followed. In the way of mitigating the severity of 
punishments, Constantine made, it is true, three important 
laws prohibiting the custom of branding criminals upon 
the face, the condemnation of criminals as gladiators, 
and the continuance of the once degrading but now 
sacred punishment of crucifixion, which had been very 
commonly employed ; but these measures were more 
than counterbalanced by the extreme severity with 
which the Christian emperors punished infanticide, adul- 
tery, seduction, rape, and several other crimes, and the 
number of capital offences became considerably greater 
than before.^ The most prominent evidence, indeed, of 
ecclesiastical influence in the Theodosian code, is that 
which must be most lamented. It is in the immense 

' Under the Christian kings, the bubariana mul^pUed the number of 
capital offences, but thia has luuallj' been regarded as an improTement. 
The Abba Mubly anys ; ' Qnoiqu'il nona reate pen d'otdonaancea fMtea sous 
lea premiers M^rovin^ena, nous Toyons qu'sT^nC In fin du mxi^me sijde, 
les Fran;oia avoient di]k adopfd la doctrine aelutnire des liomains &u snjet 
de la prescription ; et que renonfaitt i cette humanity cruelle qui les en- 
herdisaoit eu nial, ib infligirent peine de mort contre I'inceate, le toI et le 
meurtre qui juiques-li n'aroient 616 punis que par I'esil, ou dont on so 
racbetoit par unu composition. Les Pranjois, en T^foTmant quelques-unes 
de leura bis civiles, portirent la ti\6T\t6 anssi loin que leurs pires avoient 
pouBSiS indulgence.' — M^ablj, Obecrv. tur FHist. det Fran^U, liv. L cL Jii. 
See, too, Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ch. xzzviii. 
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mass of legislation, intended on the one hand to elevate 
the clergy into a separate and sacred caste, and on tbe 
other to persecute in every form, and with every d^ree 
of violence, all who deviated from the fine line of Catholic 
orthodoxy.^ 

The last consequence of the Christian estimate of 
human life was a very emphatic condemnation of suicide. 
We have already seen that the arguments of the Pagan 
moralists, who were opposed to this act, were of four 
kinds. The religious argument of Pythagoras and Plato 
was, that we are all soldiers of God, placed in an ap- 
pointed post of duty, which it is a rebellion against our 
Maker to desert. The civic argument of Aristotle and the 
Greek legislators was that we owe our services to the 
State, and that therefore voluntarily to abandon life is 
to abandon our duty to our country. The argument 
which Plutarch and other writers derived from human 
dignity was that true courage is shown in the manful 
endurance of sufferings while suicide, being an act of 
flight, is an act of cowardice, and therefore unworthy of 
man. The mystical or Quietist argument of the Neo- 
platonists was that all perturbation is a pollution of the 
soul ; that the act of suicide is accompanied by and springs 
from perturbation, and that therefore the perpetrator ends 
his days by a crime. Of these four arguments, the last 
cannot, I think, be said to have had any place among the 
Christian dissuasives from suicide, and the influence of 
the second was almost imperceptible. Tlie notion of 
patriotism being a moral duty was habitually discouraged 
in the early Church, and it was impossible to ui^o the 
civic argument against suicide without at the same time 
condemning the hermit life, which in the third century 

' The whole of tbe uxth Tolmne of Qodi>iro;'s edition (folio) of tlie 
Tbeodoeian Code ia tnken up with laws of these kiada. 
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became Uie ideal of the Church. The duty a man owes 
to his family, which a modem moralist would deem die 
most obvious and perhaps the most conclusive proof of 
the general criminality of suicide, and which may be 
said to have replaced the civic argument, was scarcely 
noticed either by the Pagans or the early Christiana. The 
first were accustomed to lay so much stress upon the 
authority, that they scarcely recognised the duties of the 
father, and the latter were too anxious to attach all their 
ethics to the interests of another world, to do much to sup- 
ply the omission. The Christian estimate of the duty of 
humiUty, and of the degradation of man, rendered appeals 
to human dignity somewhat uncongenial to the patristic 
writers, yet these writers frequently dilated upon the 
true courage of patience, in language to which their 
own heroism under persecution gave a noble emphasis. 
To the example of Cato they opposed those of Eegulus and 
Job, the course that endures suffering to the courage 
that confronts death. The Platonic doctrine, that we are 
servants of the Deity, placed upon earth to perform our 
allotted task in His sight, wilh His assistance, and by His 
will, they continually enforced and most deeply realised ; 
and this doctrine was in itself in most cases a sufficient 
preventive ; for, as a great writer has said, ' Though there 
are many crimes of a deeper dye than suicide, there is 
no other by which men appear so formally to renounce 
the protection of God.' ' 

But in addition to this general teaching, the Christian 
theologians introduced into the sphere we are considering 
new elements both of terrorism and of persuasion, which 
have had a decisive influence upon the judgments of 
mankind. They carried their doctrine of the sanctity of 

' Ume. de Stael, R(/{exvtnt $ur le Sulcidt, 
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human life to such a point that they maintained dog- 
matically that a man who destroys his own life has 
committed a crime similar both in kind and magnitude 
to that of an ordinary murderer,' and they at the same 
time gave a new character to death by their doctrines 
concerning its penal nature and concerning the future 
destinies of the soul. On the other hand, the high position 
assigned to resignation in the moral scale, the hope of 
future happiness, which casta a ray of light upon the 
darkest calamities of life, the deeper and more subtle 
consolations arising from the feeling of trust and from the 
outpouring of prayer, and above all, the Christian doctrine 
of the remedial and providential character of suffering, 
have proved sufficient protection against despair. The 
Christian doctrine that pain is a good, had in this respect 
an influence that was never attained by the Pagan doc- 
trine, that pain is not an evil. 

There were, however, two forms of suicide which were 
regarded in the early Church with some tolerance or 
hesitation. During the frenzy excited' by persecution, 
and under the influence of the belief that martyrdom 
effaced in a moment the sins of a life, and introduced 
the sufferer at once into celestial joys, it was not un- 
common for men, in a transport of enthusiasm, to rush 
before the Pagan judges, imploring or provoking martyr- 
dom, and some of the ecclesiastical writers have spoken 
of them with considerable admu^tion,' though the general 

' The following became the theological doctrioe on tlie subject : — 'Est 
Tsra boroicidn et reus homicidii qui se interficiendo innoceDtem homiuem in- 
terfeceiit' — Ligle, Du Suicide, p. 400. St. Augustine h«a much in this striun. 
Lucretio, he s«ys, either coosented to the net of Sextius, or she did not. 
In the iirst case she wu an adulteress, and should therefore not be admired. 
In the second case she was a murderess, becsiise in kitling herself she killed 
nn ioDOcent and Tirtuoug woman. (De Civ. Dti, i. 19.) 

3 Justin MartjT, TertuUian, and Cyprian, ore especially ardent in thii 
respect) but their laugniage id, I think, in their circumstances, extremely 
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tone of the patristic writings and the councils of tlie Church 
condemned them. A more eerious difficulty arose about 
Christian women who committed suicide to guard their 
chastity when menaced by the infamous sentences of their 
persecutors, or more frequently by the lust of emi>erors, 
or by barbarian invaders. St. Pelagia, a girl of only fifteen, 
who has been canonised by the Church, and who was 
warmly eulogised by St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostora, 
having been captured by the soldiery, obtained permission 
to retire to her room for the purpose of robing herself, 
mounted to the roof of the house, and, flinging herself 
down, perished by the fall.' A Christian lady of Antioch, 
named Domnina, had two daughters renowned ahke for 
their beauty and their piety. Being captured during the 
Diocletian persecution, and fearing the loss of their chas- 
tity, they agreed by one bold act to free themselves fiijm 
the danger, and, casting themselves into a river by the 
way, mother and- daughters sank unsiillied in the wave.^ 
The tyrant Maxentius was fascinated by the beauty of a 
Christian lady, the wife of the Prefect of Kome. Hav- 
ing sought in vain to elude his addresses, having been 
dragged from her house by the minions of the tyrant, 
the faithful wife obtained permission, before yielding to 
her master's embraces, to retire for a moment into her 
chamber, and she there, with true Koman courage, stabbed 
herself to the heart.' Some Protestant controversialists 

exeusftble. Compsre Barbeyrac, Morale dea Phret, ch. ii. § 8 } ch. viii. SS 34- 
39. Donne'a Biathanaios (ed. 1044), pp. 58-67. Cromasiano, Iitoria critica 
e Jihanjica del Suicidio ragioiialo (Venezio, 1788), pp. 135-140. The true 
Tuuue of tlio nutboc of this last book (which was ^rat published at Lucca 
in 1701, and is still, perhapa, the beat history of Euicide) -waa Buonafede. 
He WAS a Cekstine moiilr, and died ttt Rome in 1703. His book ou suicide 
waa transUted into French in 1841. 

' Ambrose, Be Virginibiit, iii. 7. * Eusebiui, Ec<iti. Hut. viii. la. 

' Eusebiua, Ecclet. Sid. Tiii. 14. Bajle, in bis aiUde upon Sopbrouin, 
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have been scandalised,' and some Catholic controver- 
sialists perplexed, by the undisguised admiration with 
which the' early ecclesiastical writers narrate these his- 
tories. To those who have not suffered theological 
opinions to destroy all their natural sense of nobility it 
will need no defence. 

This was the only form of avowed suicide which was in 
any degree permitted in the early Church. St. Ambrose 
rather timidly, and St. Jerome more strongly, commended 
it; but at the time when the capture of Home by the sol- 
diers of Attila made the question one of pressing interest, 
St. Augustine devoted an elaborate examination to the 
subject, and while expressing his pitying admiration for 
the virgin suicides, decidedly condemned their act.* His 
opinion of the absolute sinfulness of suicide has since 
been generally adopted by the Catholic theologians, who 
pretend that Pelagia and Domnina acted under the im- 
pulse of a special revelation.' At the same time, by a 

»ppean to be greatlf scandalised at this act, and it seems that nmong tbe 
CnthoIicB it is not considered right to sdmiie this poor lady as iQuch ns 
her uster suicides. Titlemont remnrks, ' Comme on ne volt pas que I'^lise 
romdne I'ait jamiiis honorrie, nous n'avons pas le mesme droit de justifier 
SOD aetioQ.' — Siii. eccUt. tom^ v. pp. 404-405. 

' Espenally Barbejrac, in his Morale det liret. He was answered bj 
Ceiltier, Cromaiiano, and others. Mathew of Westminster lehttea of Ebbn, 
the abbess of a Yorkshire convent which was besieg«d by the Danes, that 
she and all the other nuns, to save their chastity, deformed themEelves 
by cutting off their noses and upper lips. (a.d. 670.) 

' Dt Civ. Dei, i. 22-27. 

* This had been supgested by St. Augualine. In the case of Pelagia, 
Tillemont finds a strong argument in support of this view in the astounding, 
if not miraculous fnct, that having thrown herself from the top of the 
house, she was actually killed by the fall I ' Estant montfe tout au haut de 
sa maisoD, foftifi^e par le mouvement que J.-G. formoit dans son coeui at 
par le courage qu'il luy inspiroit, elle se prScipita de Uk du haut en has, et 
fchiqia ainsi & tous les pi^ges de sea ennemis. Son corps en tombant ft teire 
frapa, dit S. Chrysostome, les yeux du dSmon plus vivement qu'un Eclair 

Ce qui marque encore que Dieu agissoit en tout ceci c'cst 

qu'au lieu que ces chutes as sont pas toujours mortellee, ou que aouveut 
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glaring though very nfltural inconsistency, no characters 
were more enthusiastically extolled than those anchorites 
who habitually deprived their bodies of the sustenance 
that was absolutely necessary to health, and thus mani- 
festly abridged their lives. St. Jerome has preserved a 
curious illustration of the feeling with which these slow 
suicides were regarded by the outer world, in bis account 
of the life and death of a young nun named Blesilla. 
This lady had been guilty of what, according to the reh- 
gious notions of the fourth century, was; at least, the 
frivolity of marrying, but was left a widow seven months 
after, having thus ' lost at once the crown of virginity and 
the pleasure of marriage.'* An attack of illness inspired 
her with strong rehgious feelings. At the age of twenty 
she retired to a convent. She attained such a height of 
devotion, that, according to the very characteristic eulc^ 
of her biographer, 'she was more sorry for the loss of her 
virginity than for the decease of her husband ;' ^ and a 
long succession of atrocious penances preceded, if they did 
not produce, her death.' The conviction that she had 
been killed by fasting," and the spectacle of the uncon- 
trollable grief of her mother, filled the populace with 
indignation, and the funeral was disturbed by tumultuous 
cries, that the ' accursed race of monks should be ban- 
ished from the city, stoned, or drowned.' * In the Church 
itself, however, we find very few traces of any condem- 

ne briMnt qne quelques membres, eUes n'ostent la vie qua longteinps apr^ 
ui I'uu ni I'autre n'amTa en cette rencontre ; mais Uien relira aus^ttist 
r&me da la Bainle, en sorte que sa mort parut autant I'eSat de la Toloat^ 
divine que de sa chute.'— ^tX. eccUs. tome y. pp. 401-403. 

' ' Et virginitalia coronaiu at nuptiarum petdidit Toluptatem.' — £p. xiii. 

' ' Qiii« enim siccis oculis recotdetur Tiginti annnrum iidoleecentulhm tam 
Bidenti iide crucis levaue TeiiUum ut niagia amiaBam viiginitnteni quam 
mariti doleret bteritumf ' — Ep. xzxix. 

' For a description of these peiuiDCe«, see £p. xzzviii, 

• Ep. xxzix 
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nation of the custom of underminfng the constitution by 
austerities,^ and if we may believe but n small part of 
what is related of the habits of the early and mediieval 
monks, greal numbers must have thus shortened their 
days. There is a touching story told by St. Bonaventura, 
of St. Francis Assisi, who was one of these victims to asce- 
ticism. As the dying saint sank back exhausted with spit- 
ting blood, he avowed, as he looked upon his emaciated 
body, that 'he had sinned against his brother, the ass;' 
and then the feeling of his mind taking, as was usual with 
him, the form of an hallucination, he imagined that when 
at prayer during the night, he heard a voice saying, 
'Francis, there is no sinner in the world whom, if he be 
converted, God will not pardon ; but he who kills himself 
by hard penances will find no mercy in eternity.' He 
attributed the voice to the devil.^ 

Direct and deliberate suicide, which occupies so pro- 
minent a place in the moral history of antiquity, almost 
absolutely disappeared within the Church ; but beyond its 
pale the Circumcelliones, in the fourth century, constituted 
themselves the apostles of death, and not only carried to 
the highest point the custom of provoking martyrdom, by 
challenging and insulting the assemblies of the Pagans, 
but even killed themselves in great numbers, imagining, 
it would seem, that this was a form of martyrdom, and 
would secure for them eternal salvation. Assembling in 
hundreds, St. Augustine says even in thousands, they 
leaped with paroxysms of frantic joy from the brows of 
overhanging cliffs, till the rocks below were reddened with 
their blood.' At a much later period, we find among the 

* St. Jerome gave Rome sen^ble advice on this point to one of his 
ndmiren. {Ep. cxxv.) 

* Hue, St. Fran^ ^Auue, pp. 137-138. St. Paliemon is said to hnve 
died or his austerities. ( Vil. S. Pachamii.) 

* St. Augustine nnd St. Optatus have given accounts of ttieae suiddea b 
tbeir «or)» against the Dnnatists. 
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Albigenses a practice, known by the nnme of Endura, 
of accelerating death, in the case of dangerous illness, by- 
fasting, and sometimes by bleeding.^ The wretched Jews, 
stung to madness by the persecutions of the Cathohcs, 
furnish the most numerous examples of suicide during the 
middle ages. A multitude perished by their own hands, 
to avoid torture, in France, in 1095 ; five hundred, it is said, 
on a single occasion at York; five hundred in 1320, when 
besieged by the Shepherds. The old Pagan legislation on 
this subject remained unaltered in the Theodosian and Jus- 
tinian codes, but a Council of Aries, in the fifth century,' 
having pronounced suicide to be the effect of diabolical 
inspiration, a Council of Bragues, in the following century, 
ordained tliat no religious rites should be celebrated at the 
tomb of the culprit, and that no masses should be said for 
his soul ; and these provisions, which were repeated by 
later Councils, were gradually introduced into the laws of 
the barbarians and of Charlemagne. St. Lewis ori^ated 
the custom of confiscating the property of the dead man, 
and the corpse was soon subjected to gross and various 
outrages. In some countries it could only be removed 
from the house through a perforation specially made for 
the occasion in the wall ; it was dragged upon a hurdle 
through the streets, hung up with the head downwards, 
and at last thrown into the public sewer, or burnt, or 
buried in the sand below high-water mark, or transfixed 
by a stake on the public highway.* 

' See Todd'a Lift of S(. Patrick, p. 462. 

' The whole history of suicide in the dork agfo has been most minutely 
and carefully examined by M. Bourquelot, in a very interesting series of 
tQemoini in the third nnd fourth voluma of the SibliMique de Fl^rok dea 
Chiaiet. I am much indebted to these memoirs in the following pa^es. 
See, too, lisle, Du Suicide, Statiitique, Mcdecine, Histoire el Leffislelion. 
(Paris, 1850.) The ferocious laws here recounted contrast remarkably with 
a law in the Capitularies (lib. vi. lex 70), which provides that though mnu 
may not he celebrated for a suicide, any private person may, through chari^, 
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These singularly hideous and at the aame time gro- 
tesque customs, and also the extreme injustice of reducing 
to beggary the imhappy relations of the dead, had the 
very natural effect of exciting, in the eighteenth century, 
a strong spirit of reaction. Suicide is indeed one of those 
acts which may be condemned by moralists as a sin, but 
which, in modern times at least, cannot be regarded as 
within the legitimate sphere of law ; for a society which 
accords to its members perfect h"berty of emigration, can- 
not reasonably pronounce the simple renunciation of 
life to be an offence against itself. When, however, Bec- 
ciiria and his followers went further, and maintained that 
the medifflval laws on the subject were as useless as they 
were revolting, they fell, I think, into a serious error. The 
outrages lavished upon the corpse of the suicide, though 
in the first instance an expression of the popular horror 
of his act, contributed by the associations they formed, to 
strengthen the feeling that produced them, and they were 
also peculiarly fitted to scare the diseased, excited, and 
over sensitive imaginations that are most prone to suicide. 
In the rare occasions when the act was deliberately con- 
templated, the knowledge that religious, legislative, and 
social influences would combine to aggravate to the ut- 
most the agony of the surviving relatives, must have had 
great weight. The activity of the l^islature shows the 
continuance of the act ; but we havfe every reason to be- 
lieve that within the pale of Catholicism it was for 
many centuries extremely rare. It is said to have been 
somewhat prevalent in Spain in the last and most cor- 
rupt period of the Gothic kingdom,* and many instances 
occurred during a great pestilence which mged in England 

cftQBe pra e to ba offered up for his aoul. 'QuU incomprehenaibilia sunt 
judicia Dei, et profunditatem conulii ejus nemo potest iDvesti^Te.' 

' See tlie Tei7 intenwting work of the Ahh6 Bourret, PEcide chrilitntu 
dt SivUle MUf h tmmanAit dei Viiigotht (Patu, 1856), p. 196. 
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during the seventh century,^ and also during the Black 
Death of the fourteenth century.^ When the wives of 
priests were separated in vast numbers from tlieir hus- 
bands by HUdebrand, and driven into the world blasted, 
heart-broken, and hopeless, not a few of them shortened 
their agony by suicide.' Among women it was in gene- 
ral especially rare, and a learned historian of suicide has 
even asserted that a Spanish lady, who, being separated 
from her husband, and finding herself uuable to resist the 
energy of her passions, killed herself to preserve her 
chastity, is the only instance of female suicide during 
several centuries.* In the romances of chivalry, however, 
this mode of death is frequently pourtrayed without 
horror," and its criminality was discussed at considerable 
length by Abelard and St. Thomas Aquinas, while Dante 
has devoted some fine lines to painting the condition of 
suicides in hell, where they are also frequently represented 
on the bas-rehefs of cathedrals. A melancholy leading 
to desperation, and known to theologians under the name 
of ' acedia,' was not uncommon in monasteries, and most 
of the recorded instances of mediaeval suicides in Catho- 
licism were by monks. The frequent suicides of monks, 
sometimes to escape the world, sometimes through de- 
spair at their inability to quell the propensities of the flesh, 

' Roger of Wendovor, a.d. 666. 

' Enjuirol, Maladiet mentalet, tome i. p. 691, 

' Lea's Hiitory of Sacerdotal Celibacy (Phiiadetpbia, 1807), p. S48. 

* ' Pel lo coiBD di molti secoli abbinmo questo aoln suicidio donneBco, e 
buona COM b noD averne piii d' uno ; perchd io dod credo che In impudidija 
istecM sin peggjore di queata diapernta castitii.' — Cromnziano, lat. del Sui- 
ddio, p. 126. Mariana, who, under the frock of a Jesuit, bore the heart of 
an ancient Roman, treats the citse in a very diSerent maooer. ' Ejus uxor 
Maria Coionelia cnm niaiiti abseotiain aoa ferret, ne praria cupiditatibua 
cederet, vitam poauit, aideatem foite libidineni igne eitinguena adacto p(;r 
muliebria titiono ; dignam meUnri seculo ftcmbtun, insigne studium casti- 
tatia.'— De Sebua Ilispan. \vi. 17, 

' A nnmber of passages are cit«d bv DourqueloL 
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sometimes through insanity produced by their mode of 
life, and by their dread of surrounding dBemons, were 
noticed in the early Church,^ and a few examples have 
been gleaned from the mediseval chronicles ^ of suicides 
produced by the bitterness of hopeless love, or by the 
derangement that follows extreme austerity. These are, 
however, but few, and it is probable that the monasteries, 
by providing a refuge for the disappointed and the 
broken-hearted, have prevented more suicides than they 
have caused, and that, during the whole period of Catholic 
ascendancy, the act was more rare than before or after. 
The influence of Catholicism was seconded by Mahommed- 
anism, which on this as on many other points borrowed its 
teaching from the Christian Church, and even intensified 
it; for suicide, which is never expressly condemned in the 
Bible, is more than once forbidden in the Koran, and the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated by the 
Moslem into a complete fatalism. Under the empire of 
Catholicism and Mahomraedanism, suicide, during many 
centuries, almost absolutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active, and progressive part of mankind. When we recol- 
lect how warmly it was applauded, or how faintly it was 
condemned in the civilisations of Greece and Rome ; when 
we remember, too, that there was scarcely a barbarous 
tribe, from Denmark to Spain, who did not habitually 



' This ie Qoticed bj St. Oregorj Naziimzen in ft little poem wliich is given 
in Uigne'a edition of The Grttk Father*, tome xxxvii. p. 1J60. St. Nilus 
rmd tlia biographer of St. Pacbomiwa speslt of these suicides, and St. Chrys- 
ostom wrote a letter of consolation to a young monk, named Stagirius, 
which is still extant, encoumgiag him to resist the temptation. See Keander, 
rcclesiatllcai Hill. vol. iii. pp. 310-320. 

' Bourquelot. Hnel notices ( Ti'aiti midico-pKUosophiqut tiir rAliinatiou 
inentdle (2nd ed.), pp. 44-40) the numerous cases of insanity still produced 
hj strong religious feeling, and the history of the movements called ' reri- 
Tols, in the present century, supplies much evidence to the i«me efiect 
Finel Mya, religioiu ineauitjr tends peculiarly to suicide (p. 260). 
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practise it,^ we may realise the complete revolution which 
was effected in this sphere by the influence of Christianity. 
A few words may be added on the later phases of this 
raoumful history. The Reformation does not seem to 
have had any immediate effect in multiplying suicide, for 
Protestants and Catholics held with equal intensity the 
religious sentiments which are most fitted to prevent it, 
and in none of the persecutions was impatience of Ufe 
largely displayed. The history at this period passes 
chiefly into the new world, where the unhappy Indians, 
reduced to slavery, and treated with atrocious cruelty by 
their conquerors, killed themselves in great numbers, till 
the Spaniards, it is said, discovered an ingenious method 
of deterring them, by declaring that the master also 
would commit suicide, and would pursue his victims into 
the world of spirits.* In Europe the act was very com- 
mon among the witches, who underwent all the sufferinjip 
with none of the consolations of martyrdom. Without 
enthusiasm, without hope, without even the consciousness 
of innocence, decrepit in body, and distracted in mind, 



' Oro^as notices (Sitt. f. 14) that of all the Gaula conquered bj Q. 
Marcius there -v/etB none who did not prefer death to alaveTj. The 
Spaniardg were famous for their Buicidea, to avoid old age as well sa alavery. 
Odin, who, under different names, was the supreme divinity of most of the 
Northern tribes, is aaid to have ended his earthly life by suicide. Boadicea, 
the grandest figure of early British history, and Cordeilla, or Cordelia, the 
most patheUc figure of early British romance, were both suicides. (See on 
the Srst, Tacitus, Ana. xiv. 85-37, and on the aecond OeofTrey of Monmouth, 
ii. IS — a veruon from which Shitkspeare hna considerably diverged, but 
which is faithfully followed by Spenser. (Faery Queat, book ii. canto 10.) 

' ' Id out age, when the Spaniards extended that law which was made 
only against the cannibals, that they who would not accept Christian religion 
should incur bondage, the Indians in infinite numbers escaped this by kill- 
iog themselves, and never ceased till the Spaaiards, by some counterfeit- 
ings, made them think that tbey also would kill themselves, and follow them 
wilh the same severity into the next life.' — Donne's Biathanato>, p. 56 (ed. 
l&H). On the evidence of the early travellers on this point, see the essay 
>n ' England's Forgotten Woithies,' in Mr. Fronde's Shoi-t StudU*. 
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compelled in this world to endure tortures, before which 
the most impassioned heroism might quail, and doomed, 
as they often believed, to eternal damnation in the next, 
they not unfrequently killed themselves in the agony of 
their despair. A French judge named Eemy tells us that 
he knew no less than fifteen witches commit suicide in a 
single year.^ In these cases, fear and madness combined 
in urging the victims to the deed. Epidemics of purely 
insane suicide have also not unfrequently occurred. Both 
the women of Marseilles and the women of Lyons were 
afflicted with an epidemic not unlike that which, in 
antiquity, had been noticed among the girls of Miletus.* 
In that strange mania which raged in the Neapolitan 
districts from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the 
seventeenth century, and which was attributed to the bite 
of the tarantula, the patients thronged in multitudes to- 
wards the sea, and often, as the blue waters opened to 
their view, they chaimted a wild hymn of welcome, and 
rushed with passion into the waves.' But together with 
these cases, which belong rather to the history of medicine 
than to that of morals, we find many facts exhibiting a 
startling increase of deliberate suicide, and a no less start- 
ling modification of the sentiments with which it was 

■ lisle, pp. 427-4M. Sprenger has noticed the Bame tendency among 
tha witches he tried. Sea Calmeil, I)» !a Folk (Fmu, 184fi), tome i. pp. 
161, 303-306. 

' On modem suicidoa the refider maj consult Winelow's Anatomtf of 
Suiadt; as well as the work of M. Lisle, and also Esquirol, Maladiei 
mentalet (Paris, 1838), tome v. pp. 526-67a 

) Ueck6j'a Epidemici of tIteSIiddltiAgf i(lA)nAon,18U),f. 121. Hecker, 
in bis yeij curious essay on this mnnta, has preaeired a vena of their 



Cosi m' ama la donna nua, 

Allu nari, allu man, 

Uentre cnmpo, t' ngg^o am an.' 
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regarded. The revival of classical learning, and the 
growing custom of regarding Greek and Eoman heroes 
as ideals, necessarily brought the subject into prominence. 
The Catholic casusists, and at a later period philosophers 
of the school of Grotius and Puffendorf, began to distin- 
guish certain cases of legitimate suicide, such as that com- 
mitted to avoid dishonour or probable siu, or that of the 
soldier who fires a mine, knowing he must inevitably 
perish by the explosion, or that of a condemned person 
who saves himself from torture by anticipating an inevi- 
table .fate, or that of a man who offers himself to death 
for his friend.' The effec!; of the Pagan examples may 
frequently be detected in the last words or writings of the 
suicides. Philip Strozzi, when accused of the assassination 
of Alexander I. of Tuscany, killed himself through fear 
that torture might extort from him revelations injurious 
to his friends, and he left behind him a paper in which, 
among other things, he commended bis soul to God, 
with the prayer that if no higher boon could be granted, 
he might at least be permitted to have his place with 
Cato of Utica and the other great suicides of antiquity.* 
In England, the act appears in the seventeenth and in the 
first half of the eighteenth centuries to have been more 
common than upon the Continent,' and several partial 
or even unqualified apologies for it were written. Sir 
Thomas More, in his ' Utopia,' represented the priests and 
magistrates of his ideal republic permitting or even 

' CromBzioDO, lit. del Suiadio, caps. viii. ix. 

» Ibid., pp. 62-03. 

* Montesquieu, and mimy continental writers, hare noticed tbie, and most 
English writers of tbe eighteenth century geem to Admit the cbitr^. There 
Ao not appear, howeviir, to have been nny nccurato stntiaticg, and the 
geoeral statemeats are very untruBtworthy. Suicides were supposed to be 
sspedollf numeroua under the depressing influence of English winter fogs. 
The Btadgtiffi) made in tbe present ceatiuy prore beyond question that they 
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enjoining those who were afflicted with incurable disease 
to kill themselves, but depriving of burial those who had 
done so witliout authorisation.-' Dr. Donne, the learned 
and pious Dean of St. Paul's, had in his youth written an 
extremely curious, subtle, and learned, but at the same 
time feeble and involved work, in defence of suicide, 
which on his deathbed he commanded his son neither to 
publish nor destroy, and which his son published in 1644. 
Two or three Enghsh suicides left behind them elabo- 
rate defences, as did also a Swede named Robeek, who 
drowned himself in 1735, and wliose treatise, published 
in the following year, acquired considerable celebrity.^ 
But the most influential writings about,suicide were those 
of the French philosophers and revolutionists. Mon- 
taigne, without discussing its abstract lawfulness, recounts 
with much admiration many of the instances in antiquity.^ 
Montesquieu, in a youthful work, defended it with ar- 
dent enthusiasm.* Eousseau devoted to the subject two 
letters of a burning and passionate eloquence,^ in the 
. first of which he presented with matchless power the 

' Utigtia, book ii, ch. \i. 

' A Bketeh of hU life, -which was rather curiouB, ib given by Cromazinno, 
pp. 148-161. There ia a long note oa the early literature in dereace of 
euicide, in Dunias, Traiti rfu Siadde (Aiusterdam, 1723), pp. 148-140. 
Dumns waa a rrotestant miniBler who wrote against suicide. Amongst 
the English apologists for suicide (which he himself committed) vraa 
Blount, the translfttoT of the.Xi/« of Apollonitu of Tyana, find Creech, ati 
editor of Lucretius. Concerning the former there is a note is Bajle's Diet. 
art. ' Apollonius.' The latter is noticed by Voltnira in hia Leitrcs philo». 
He wrote as a memorandum on the margin of his ' Lucretius,' ' N.D. AVhen 
I have finished my Commentary I nlust kill myself; ' which he accordingly- 
did — Voltaire says, to imitate his favourite author. (Volture, Bid. phil. 
art 'Caton.') 

' .EtfOM, lir. ii. ch. ziil. * LtUret ptr>aHt*,\x.':t\\. 

* Hoavelle Siioiie, partie iii. let 21-SS. Esquirol gives a curious illua* 
tration of the way the influence of Roiissaau penetrated through all classes. 
A little child of thirteen committed suicide, leaving a writing beginning, 
' Je ligue mon ame a UouMeau, mon corps Jk la terra.' — Maludkt tiittdalct, 
tome L p. 588. 
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arguments in its favour, while in the second he denounced 
those arguments as sophistical, dilated upon the impiety 
of abandoning the post of duty, and upon the cowardice 
of despair, and with a deep knowledge of the human 
heart revealed the selfishness that lies at the root of most 
suicide, exhorting all who felt impelled to it to set about 
some work for the good of others, in which they would 
assuredly find relief. Voltaire, m the best known couplet 
he ever wrote, defends the act on occasions of extreme 
necessity.' Among the atheistical party it was warmly 
eulogised, and Holbach and Deslandes were prominent as 
its defenders. The rapid decomposition of religious 
opinions weakened the popular sense of its enormity, and 
at the same time the humanity of the age, and also a 
clearer sense of the true limits of legislation, produced a 
reaction against the horrible laws on the subject. Grotius 
had defended them. Montesquieu at first denounced them 
with imqualified energy, but in his later years in some 
degree modified his opinions. Beccaria, who was, more 
than any other writer, the representative of the opinions 
of the French school on such matters, condemned them 
partly as unjust to the innocent survivors, partly as in- 
capable of deterring any man who was resolved upon the 
act. Even in 1749, in the full blaze of the philosophic 
movement, we find a suicide 'named Portier dragged 
through the streets of Paiis with his face tq the ground, 
hung from ^ gallows by his feet, and then thrown into 
the sewers ; * and the laws were not abrogated till the 
Eevolution, which, having founded so many other forms 
of freedom, accorded the liberty of death. Amid the 
dramatic vicissitudes, and the fierce enthusiasm of that 

• In general, howevw, Voltnire wns extremely oppoeed to ihf philosophy 
of de«pair, but he certainly approved of some forms nf suicdde. See th« 
articles ' CatoQ ' and ' Suicide,' in his IHcl. phito*. 

' Lisle, Cm Suicide, pp, 411-412. 
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period of convulaons, suicides immediately multiplied. 
'The world,' it was said, liad been 'empty since the 
Eomans.' ' For a brief period, and in this one country, the 
action of Cliristianity appeared suspended. Men seemed 
to be transported again into tlie age of Paganism, and 
the suicides, though more theatrical, were perpetrated 
with no less deliberation, and eulogised with no less 
enthusiasm than among the Stoics. But the tide of re- 
volution passed away, and with some qualifications the 
old opinions resumed their authority. The laws against 
suicide were, indeed, for the most part abolished. In 
France and several other lands there exists no legislation 
on the subject. In other countries the law simply enjoins 
burial without religious ceremonies. In England, the 
burial in a highway and the mutilation by a stake were 
abolished under George IV.; but the monstrous injustice 
of confiscating to the Crown the entire property of the 
dehberate suicide still disgraces the statute-book, though 
the force of public opinion and the charitable perjury of 
juries render it inoperative. The common sentiment of 
Christendom has, however, ratified the judgment which 
the Christian teachers pronounced upon the act, though 
it has somewhat modified the severity of the old censure, 
and has abandoned some of the old ai^uraenls. It was 
reserved for Madame de Stael, who, in a youthful work 
upon the Passions, had commended suicide, to reconstruct 
this department of ethics, which had been somewhat 
disturbed by the Kevolution, and she did so in a little 
treatise which is a model of calm, candid, and philosophic 
piety. Frankly abandoning the old theological notions 
that the deed was of the nature of murder, that it was the 
worst of crimes, and that it was always, or even gene- 
rally, the offspring of cowardice; abandoning, too, all 

* ' Le rnonde Est vide depuia lea Romiuiis.' — St-Just, I^'odt dt Daatnn. 
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attempts to scare men by religious terrorism, she pro- 
ceeded, -not so much to meet in detail the isolated argu- 
ments of its defenders, as to sketch the ideal of a truly 
virtuous man, and to show how such a character would 
secure men against all temptation to suicide. In pages of 
the most tender beauty, she traced the influence of suffering 
in softening, purifying, and deepening the character, and 
showed how a frame of habitual and submissive resig- 
nation was not only the highest duty, but also the source 
of the purest consolation, and at the same time the ap- 
pointed condition of moral amelioration. Having examined 
in detail the Biblical aspect of the question, she proceeded 
to show how the true measure of the dignity of man is 
his unselfishness. She contrasted the martyr with the 
suicide — the death which springs from devotion to duty 
with the death that springs from rebellion against cir- 
cumstances. The suicide of Cato, which had been ab- 
surdly denounced by a crowd of ecclesiastics as an act 
of cowardice, and as absurdly alleged by many suicides 
as a justification for flying from pain or poverty, she re- 
presented as an act of martyrdom — a death like that of 
Curtius, accepted nobly for the benefit of Eome. The eye 
of the good man should be for ever fixed upon the inte- 
rest of others. For them he should be prepared to relin- 
quish life with all ita blessings. For them he should be 
prepared to tolerate life, even when it seemed to him a 
curse. 

Sentiments of this kind have, through the influence 
of Christianity, thoroughly pervaded European society, 
and suicide, in modem times, is almost always found 
to have sprung either from absolute insanity, from 
diseases which, though not amounting to insanity, are 
yet sufficient to discolour our judgments, or from that 
last excess of sorrow, when resignation and hope are 
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both extinct. Considering it ia this hght, I know 
few things more fitted to qualify the optimism we so 
often hear, than the fact that statistics show it to be 
rapidly increasing, and to be peculiarly characteristic 
of those nations which rank most high in intellectual 
development and in general civilisation.' In one or 
two countries, strong religious feeling has counter- 
acted the tendency, but the comparison of town and 
country, of different countries, of different provinces of 
the same country, and of different periods in history, 
proves conclusively its reality. Many reasons may be 
alleged to explain it. Mental occupations are peculiarly 
fitted to produce insanity,' and the blaze of publicity, 
which in modern times encircles an act of suicide, to 
draw weak minds to its imitation. It is probable, too, if 
we put aside the condition of absolutely savage life, a 
highly developed civilisation, while it raises the average 
of well-being, is accompanied by more extreme misery 
and acute sufferings than the simpler stages that had pre- 
ceded it. Nomadic habits, the vast agglomeration of 
men in cities, the pressure of a fierce competition, and the 
sudden fluctuations to which manufactures are peculiarly 
liable, are the conditions of great prosperity, but also the 
causes of the most profound misery. Civilisation makes 
many of what once were superfluities, necessaries of 
life, 60 that their loss inflicts a pang long after their 
possession had ceased to be a pleasure. It also, by 
softening the character, renders it peculiarly sensitive to 

* Tbia fact has been often noticed. The reader maj find many statiatica 
on the Hubject in Liale, Du Suicide, and Winslow's Anatomtf of StiMde. 

' ' Tliere aeema good reaaou to beliere, that with the progreaa of mental 
deTulopment througli the ages, there ia, aa in the case with other forma 
of orgnoic developmciit, a correlntive degeneratiou going on, and that an 
increase of insanitj' is a penalty which en increase of our present civiUsa- 
tion necessarily paya.' — Maudaley's Thytialogij of Mind, p. 201. 
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pain, and it brings with it a long train of antipathies, 
passions, and diseased imaginations, which rarely or never 
cross the thoughts or torture the nerves of the simple 
peasant. The advance of religious scepticism, and the 
relaxation of religious discipline, have weakened and 
sometimes destroyed the horror of suicide and the habits 
of self-assertion ; the eager and restless ambitions which 
political hberty, intellectual activity, ani manufacturing 
enterprise, all in their different ways, conspire to foster, 
while they are the very principles and conditions of the 
progress of our age, render the virtue of content in all its 
forms extremely rare, and are pecuHarly unpropitious to 
the formation of that spirit of humble and submissive re- 
signation which alone can mitigate the agony of hopeless 
suffering. 

From examining the effect of Christianity in promoting 
a sense of the sanctity of human life, we may now 
pass to an adjoining field, and examine its inSuence in 
promoting a fraternal and philanthropic sentiment among 
mankind. And first of all we may notice Its effects upon 
slavery. 

The reader will remember the general position this 
institution occupied in the eyes of the Stoic morahsts, and 
under the le^slation which they had in a great measure 
inspired. The legitimacy of slavery was fully recognised ; 
but Seneca and other moralists had asserted, in the very 
strongest terms, the natural equality of mankind, the 
superficial character of the differences between the slave 
and his master, and the duty of the most scrupulous 
humanity to the former. Instances of a very warm 
sympathy between master and slave were of frequent 
occurrence ; but they may unfortunately be paralleled by 
not a few examples of the most atrocious cruelty. To 
guard against such cruelty, a long series of enactments, 
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based avowedly upon the Stoical principle of the essential 
equality of mankind, had been made under Hadrian, the 
Antoaines, and Alexander Severus. Not to recapitulate at 
length what has been mentioned in a former chapter, it is 
sufficient to remind the reader that the right of life and 
death had been definitely withdrawn from the master, 
and that the murder of a slave was stigmatised and 
punished by the law. It had, however, been laid down 
by the great lawyer Paul, that homicide implies an in- 
tenticm to kill, and that therefore the master was not 
guilty of that crime if his slave died under chastisement 
which was not administered with this intention. But the 
licence of punishment which this decision might give 
was checked by laws which forbade excessive cruelty to 
slaves, provided that, when it was proved, they should 
be sold to another master, suppressed the private prisons 
in which they had been immured, and appointed special 
officers to receive their complaints. 

In the field of legislation, for about two hundred years 
after the conversion of Constantine, the progress was 
extremely slight. The Christian emperors, in a.d. 319 and 
326, adverted in two elaborate laws to the subject of the 
murder of slaves,' but beyond reiterating in very emphatic 
terms the previous enactments, it is not easy to see in 
what way they improved the condition of the class.^ 
They provided that any master who apphed to his slave 
certain atrocious tortures, that are enumerated, with the 
object of kilhng him, should be deemed a homicide, but 

> Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. 12. 

' Some cominentaton imagine (see Uurfttori, A»itich. Ilal. Diss, kiv.) 
that among the Pagnns the murder of a man's own elare was onlj assimi- 
lated to the crime of murdering the slaTe of another man, while in the 
Christian law it was defined as homicide, equiralent to the murder of a 
freenian. I conf«aa, hnwerer, this point does not appear to me at oil 
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if the slave died under moderate punishment, or under 
any punishment not intended to kill him, the master 
should be blameless; no charge whatever, it was em- 
phatically said, should be brought against him. It has 
been supposed, thojigh I think -without evidence, by 
commentators ^ that this law accorded immunity to the 
master only when the slave perished under the apphcation 
of 'appropriate' or servile punishments — that is to say, 
scourging, irons, or imprisonment ; but the use of torture 
not intended to kill was in no degree restricted, nor is there 
anythingin the law to make it appear either that the master 
was liable to punishment, if contrary to his intention his 
slave succumbed beneath torture, or that Conetantine pro- 
posed any penalty for excessive cruelty short of death. It 
is perhaps not out of place to remark, that this law was in 
remarkable harmony with the well-known article of the . 
Jewish code, which provided that if a slave, wounded to 
death by his master, linger for a day or two, the master 
should not be punished, for the slave was his money .^ 

The two features that were most revolting in the slave 
system, as it passed from the Pagan to the Christian em- 
perors, were the absolute want of legal recognition of 
slave marriage, and the hcence for torturing still conceded 
to the master. The Christian emperors before Justinian 
took no serious steps to remedy either of these evils, 
and the measures that were taken against adultery still 
continued inapplicable to slave unions, because 'the 
vileness of their condition makes them unworthy of the 
observation of the law.'' The abolition of the punish- 

* See Qodeftoj'a Commentary on these laws. ' Exodus xxl. SI. 

' ' Quas rilitatea vito dignns l^um obaervatione non credidit.' — Cod. 
Theod. lib. ix. tit. 7. See on this low, Wnllou, tome iii. pp. 417, 4ia 

Dean Milmon observvs, ' In the old Roman society in the Eutern em- 
pire this distind ion between the mniTiBge of the freeman and the con- 
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ment of crucifixion had, however, a special value to the 
slave clftss, and a very merciful law of Corlstantine for- 
bade the separation of the families of the slaves.^ 
Another law, which in its effects was perhaps still more 
important, imparted a sacred character to manumission, 
ordaining that the ceremony should be celebrated in the 
Church,' and permitted it on Sundays. Some measures 
were also taken, providing for the freedom of the Chris- 
tian slaves of Jewish masters, and, in two or three cases, 
freedom was offered as a bribe to slaves, to induce them 
to infonn against criminals. Intermarriage between the 
free and slave classes was still strictly forbidden, and if a 
free woman had improper intercourse with her slave, 
Constantine ordered that the woman should be executed 
and the slave burnt alive." By the Pagan law, the woman 
had been simply reduced to slavery. The laws against 
fugitive slaves were also rendered more severe.* 

This legislation may on the whole be looked upon as a 
progress, but it certainly does not deserve the enthusiasm 
which ecclesiastical writers have sometimes bestowed 
upon it. For about two hundred years, there was an 
almost absolute pause in the legislation on this subject. 
Some shght restrictions were, however, imposed upon the 
use of torture in trials ; some slight additional facilities of 
manumission were given, and some very atrocious enact- 
ments made to prevent slaves accusing their masters. 
According to that of Gratian, any slave who accused his 



eabiDR^ of the slave was long recogo'ieei b; CliriBtianit^ itself. These 
unions were not blessed, as ihe marringes of their superiors bad soon 
be(i:iui,to be, b^ the Cliurcli. Btisil the MncedoDinn (a.d. 867-886) first 
t-naclcd thnt the priestly beuedtctioo should linllow the tDnmage of the 
hinve ; but the authority of tha emperor was counteracted by the deep- 
looted prejudices of centuries.' — Hift. o/La'.in Ch-iUianity, \o\. \\. p. 15. 

' Cod. Thtod. lib. ii. tit 26. ' Ibid. Jib. iv. tit. 7. 

' Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 0. * Corpu* Jui-ir, vL I. 
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master of any offence, except high treason, should im- 
mediately be burnt alive, without any inveBtigation of the 
justice of the charge.' 

Under Justinian, however, new and very important 
measures were taken. In no other sphere were the laws 
of this emperor so indisputably an advance upon those of 
his predecessors. The measures of Justinian may be 
comprised under three heads. In the first place, all the 
restrictions upon enfranchisement which had accumulated 
under the Pagan legislation were abolished ; the legislator 
proclaimed in emphatic language, and by the provisions of 
many laws, his desire to encourage manumission, and free 
scope was thus given to the action of the Church. In 
the second place, the freedmen, or intermediate class be- 
tween the slave and the citizen, were virtually abolished, 
all or nearly all the privileges accorded to the citizen 
being granted to the emancipated slave. This was the 
most important contribution of the Christian emperors to 
that great amalgamation of nations and classes which 
had been advancing since the days of Augustus, and one 
of its effects was, that any person, even of senatorial rank, 
might marry a slave when he had first emancipated her. 
In the third place, a slave was permitted to marry a free 
woman with the authorisation of the master of the former, 
and children bom in slavery became the legal heirs of their 
emancipated father. The rape of a slave woman was also in 
this reign punbhed like that of a free woman, by death.^- 

But, important as were these measures, it is not in the 
field of legislation that we must chiefly look for the in- 
fluence of Christianity upon slavery. This influence was 
indeed very great, but it is necessary carefully to define 
its nature. The prohibition of all slavery, which was one 

» Cod. Theod. lib. vi. tit. 2. 

* See on &11 this legislation, Wallon, tome iii. ; Chompagnj, Charite 
ehritiennt, pp, 314-22*. 
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of the peculiaritiea of the Jewish Essenes, and the elli- 
gitimacy of hereditary slavery, which was one of the spe- 
culations of the Stoic Dion Chrysostom, had no place iQ 
the ecclesiastical teaching. Slavery was distinctly and 
formally recognised by Christianity,' and no religion e^er 
laboured more to encourage a habit of docihty and 
passive obedience. Mach was indeed siud by the Fathers 
about the natural equality of mankind, about the duty of 
regarding slaves as brothers or companions, and about the 
heinousness of cruelty to them ; but all this had been 
said with at least equal force, though it had not been 
disseminated over an equally wide area, by Seneca and 
Epictetus, and the principle of the original freedom of 
all men was repeatedly averred by the Pagan lawyers. 
The services of Christianity in this sphere were of three 
kinds. It supplied a new order of relations, in which the 
distinction of classes was unknown. It imparted a moral 
dignity to the servile classes, and it gave an unexampled 
impetus to the movement of enfranchisement. 

The first of these services was effected by the Church 
ceremonies and the penitential discipline. In these 
spheres, from which the Christian raind derived its ear- 
hest, its deepest, and its most enduring impressions, the 
difference between the master and his slave was unknown. 
They received the sacred elements together, they sat side 
by side at the agape, they mingled in the public prayers. 
In the penal system of the Church, the distinction between 
wrongs done to a freeman, and wrongs done to a skve, 
which lay at the very root of the whole civil legisla- 
tion, was repudiated. ' At a time when, by the civU law, 



* It is ^rorthy of notice, too, that tlie justice of alHTery was frequeotly 
based by the F&tliera, a» by modern defenders of slnrery, on the curae of 
Ham. See a number of passages noticed by Moebler, Le Chriitianume d 
TEmlacafft (trad, fwn^.), pp. 151-152. 
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a master, whose slave died as a consequence of exces- 
sive scourging, was absolutely unpunished, the Council 
of Bhberis excluded that master for ever from the com- 
munion.^ The chastity of female slaves, for the pro- 
tection of which the civil law made but little provision, 
was sedulously guM-ded by the legislation of the Church. 
Slave birth, moreover, was no disqualification for entering 
into the priesthood, and an emancipated slave, regarded 
as the dispenser of spiritual life and death, often saw the 
greatest and the most wealthy kneeling humbly at his 
feet, imploring his absolution or his benediction.' 

In the next place, Christianity imparted a moral dignity 
to tJie servile class. It did this not only by associating 
poverty and labour with that monastic life which was so 
profoundly revered, but also by introducing new modifi- 
cations into the ideal type of morals. There is no fact 
more prominent in the Eoman writers than the profound 
contempt with which they regarded slaves, not so much 
on account of their position, as on account of the cha- 
racter which that position had formed. A servile cha- 
racter was a synonym for vice. Cicero had declared 
that nothing great or noble could exist in a slave, and the 
plays of Flautus exhibit the same estimate in every scene. 
There were, it is true, some exceptions. Epictetus had 

' The penalty, however, Appeals to have been reduced to two years' ei- 
clusion from communioD. Muratori savs, 'In piu cooaili »i truofa cte- 
cretato,'"excominiiDtcaUone vel pcenitentiie bieanii esse subjiciendum qui 
DeiTum pniprium sine consdentia judids Occident.'" — Attiich. lltU. Dias. 

Besides tlis works which treat geDenilly of the penitential discipline, 
the reader may consult with fruit Wright's letter On the Potilical Cuiidiliou 
of ihe Engliili Featmtry, and Moehler, p. ISO. 

^ On the great multitude of enmncipated slaves who entered, and at one 
time almost monopoliaed, the ecclauastical offices, compare Moehler, Le 
Christitmisme tt rEsclavage, pp. 177-178. Leo the Great tried to prevent 
slaves beio^ raised to the priestly ulHce, because it would degrade the 
latter. 
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not oiily been, but had been recognised as one of the 
noblest characters of Kome. The fidelity of slaves to 
their masters had been firequently extolled, and Seneca in 
this, as in other respects, had been the defender of the 
oppressed. Still, there can be no doubt that this contempt 
was general, and also that in the Pagan world it was to 
a great extent just. Every age has its own moral ideal, 
to which all virtuous men aspire. Every sphere of hfe 
has also a tendency to produce a distinctive type being 
specially favourable to some particular class of virtues, 
and specially unfavourable to others. The popular esti- 
mate, and even the real moral condition, of each class 
depends chiefly upon the degree in which the type of 
character its position naturally developes coincides with 
the ideal type of the age. Now, if we remember that 
magnanimity, self-reUance, dignity, independence, and, in 
a word, elevation of character, constituted the Koman ideal 
of perfection, it will appear evident that this was pro- 
eminently the type of freemen, and that the condition of 
slavery was in the very highest degree unfavourable to its 
development. Christianity for the first time gave the 
servile virtues the foremost place in the moral type. Hu- 
mility, obedience, gentleness, patience, resignation, are all 
cardinal or rudimentary virtues in the Christian character ; 
they were all neglected or underrated by the Pagans, they 
can all expand and flourish in a servile position. 

The influence of Christianity upon slavery, by in- 
clining the moral type to the servile classes, though less 
obvious and less discussed than some others, is, I be- 
lieve, in the very highest degree important. There is, 
I imagine, scarcely any other single circumstance that 
exercises so profound an influence upon the social and 
political relations of a rehgion, as the class type with 
which it can most readily assimilate ; or, in other words. 
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the group or variety of virtues to which it gives the fore- 
most place. The virtues that are most suited to the 
servile position were in general so little hououred by 
antiquity, that they were not even cultivated in their 
appropriate sphere. The aspirations of good men were 
ia a different direction. The virtue of the Stoic, which 
rose triumphantly under adversity, nearly always withered 
under degradation. For the first time, under the influence 
of Christianity, a great moral movement passed through 
the servile class. The multitude of slaves who embraced 
the new faith was one of the reproaches of the Pagans, 
and the names of Blandina, Potamiiena, Eutyches, Yic- 
torinus, and Nereus show how fully they shared in the 
sufferings and in the glory of martyrdom.' The first and 
grandest edifice of Byzantine architecture in Italy — the 
noble church of St. Vital, at Eavenna — ^was dedicated 
by Justinian to the memory of a martyred slave. 

While Christianity thus broke down the contempt with 
which the master had regarded his slaves, and planted 
among the latter a principle of moral regeneration which 
expanded in no other sphere with an equal perfection, its 
action in procuring the freedom of the slave was unceas- 
ing. The law of Constantine, which placed the ceremony 
under the superintendence of the clergy, and the many 
laws that gave special facilities of manumission to those 
who desired to enter the monasteries or the priesthood, 
symbolised the religious character the act had assumed. 
It was celebrated on Church festivals, especially on 
Easter, and although it was not proclaimed a matter of 
duty or necessity, it was always regarded as one of the most 
acceptable modes of expiating past sins. St. Melania was 

* Se« li moat admirable dissertfltion on this Bubject in L« Blunt, Interlp- 
tvmtchrHietmes dela Gauk, tomeii. pp. 284-209 j Gibbon's Veclmt attd J'all, 
cfa. zxxTiii. 
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said to have emancipated 8,000 slaves, St. Ovidiua, a rich 
martyr of Gaul, 5,000, Chromatius, a Bomau prefect uiider 
Diocletian, 1,400, Hermes, a prefect in the reign of Tra- 
jan, 1,250,' Pope St. Gregory, and many of the clergy at 
Hippo, under the rule of St. Augustine, and great num- 
bers of private individuals, freed their slaves as an act of 
piety.^ It became customary to do so ou occasiom of na- 
tional or personal thanskgiving, ou recovery from sick- 
nes9, on the birth of a child, at the hour of death, and 
above all, in testamentary bequests.' Numerous charters 
and epitaphs still record the gift of liberty to slaves 
throughout the middle ages, * for the benefit of the soul ' 
of the donor or testator. In the thirteenth century, 
■when there were no slaves to emancipate in France, it was 
usual in many churches to release caged pigeons on the 
ecclesiastical festivals, in memory of the ancient charity, 
and that prisoners might still be freed in the name of 
Christ.'* 

Slavery, however, lasted in Europe for about 800 years 
after Constantine, and during the period with which alone 
this volume is concerned, although its character was miti- 
gated, the number of men who were subject to it was pro- 
bably greater than in the Pagan Empire. In the West the 
barbarian conquests modified the conditions of labour in 



' ChampagDj, Chariti ehrfttennf, p. 310, These Dumbera are no doubt 
exaggerated ; «ee Wallon, Hut. de TEtclavage, tome iiL p. 38. 

' See Schmidt, La Sociili cioUa dans le Monde roTnain, pp. 240-248. 

' Afurntori bos devoted two vnlutible dissertatiotu (A/UtcA. Hal. xiv. xv.) 
to medieval slavery. 

* Ozaniun's SieL of Civilitaliori in the Fifth Century (Eng. tntns.), vol. 
ii. p. 43. St. Adalbert, Archbishop of Prague at the end of the tenth 
century, was eapeciaUy famous for his oppoaiUon to the slave trade. Id 
Sweden, the abolitioD of slavery in the thirteenth century was avowedly 
accomplished in obedience to Christian principles. (Jloeblcr, Le Chri»tiaa- 
iimeetrEtclavoge, pp. 104-100 j Byan'e lHaon/ of the Effect* ofEeligion iqmt 
Mankind, pp. 142-143.) 
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two directions. The cessation of the stream of barbarian 
captives, the empoverishraent of great families, who had 
been surrounded by vast retinues of slaves, the general 
diminution of town life, and the barbarian habits of per- 
sonal independence, checked the old form of slavery, 
while the misery and the precarious condition of the free 
peasants induced them in great numbers to barter their 
liberty for protection to the neighbouring lord.^ In the 
East, the destruction of great fortunes through excessive 
taxation diminished the number of superfluous slaves, 
and the fiscal system of the Byzantine Empire, by 
which agricultural slaves were taxed according to their 
employments,^ as well as the desire of emperors to en- 
courage agriculture, led the legislators to attach the slavea 
permanently to the soil. In the course of time, almost 
tlie entire free peasantry, and the greater number of the 
old slaves, bad sunk or risen into the qualified slavery 
called serfdom, which formed the basis of the great 
edifice of feudalism. Towards the end of the eighth 
century, the sale of slaves beyond their native provinces 
was in most countries prohibited.^ The creation of the 
free cities of Italy, the custom of emancipating slaves who 
were enrolled in tlie army, and economical changes which 
made free labour more profitable than slave labour, con- 
spired with religious motives in efiecting the ultimate 
freedom of labour. The practice of manumitting, as an 

' Salvian, in n, famous passage (De Guhernationc Dei, lib. t.), notices 
the multitudeB of poor who roluntarily became ' coloni ' for the sake of 
protection nnd a livelihood. The colooi who were attached to the soil 
were much the same aa the mediceval Eerfs. We hare already noticed 
them coming into being; apparectly nhen the Koman emperors settled 
hnrharian prisoners to cultivate the desert lands of Italy ; and before the 
barbarian invasiona their numbers seem to have much increased. M. Guizot 
haa devoted two chapteia to this auhjeet, (Hiit. de In Civilisation en France, 
(ii. TJii.) ' See Finlay's Hiit. of Greece, vol. L p. 241. 

• Moehler, p. 181, 
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act of devotion, continued to the end ; but the eccle- 
siastics, probably through the.feeliug that they had no 
right to alienate corporate property, in which they had 
only a life interest, were among the la«t to follow the couii- 
seb they so liberally bestowed upon the laity.' In the 
twelfth century, however, slaves ia Europe were very rare. 
In the fourteenth century, slavery was almost unknown.^ 
Closely connected with the influence of the Church in 
destroying hereditary slavery, was its influence in redeem- 
ing captives from servitude. In no other form of charity 
was its beneficial character more continually and more 
splendidly displayed. During the long and dreary trials 
of the barbarian invasions, when the whole structure of 
society was dislocated, when vast districts and mighty 
cities were in a few months almost depopulated, and 
when the flower of the youth of Italy were mowed down 
by the sword or carried away into captivity, the bishops 
never desisted from their efforts to alleviate the sufferings 
of the prisoners. St. Ambrose, disregarding the outcries of 
the Arians, who denounced his act as atrocious sacrilege, 
sold the rich church ornaments of Milan to rescue some 
captives who had fallen into the hands of the Goths, and 
this practice — which was afterwards formally sanctioned 
by St. Gregory the Great — became speedily general. 
When the Eoman army had captured, but refused to sup- 



' ' Non v' era anticamente eignor secolare, Tescoro, abbate, cnpitolo di 
cauonici 6 monaslero che non aTesse al auo serrigio molti servi. Mollo 
freq^uentemente aoleTano'i BecoUri maQometterli. Non cosi la chiese, e i mn- 
naateri, doq per altra CAf^one, a mio credere, se uou perchS ]a manumUeione 
i una epezie di alieonzione, ed era dai ctmoni pmibito 1' alienare 1 beui 
delle chiese.' — Miiratori, Dmeii. xv. Some Councils, however, reco^ised 
the lig-ht of bishops to emancipate church tlnveB. Moehler, Le Chrieliaiiitmt 
li tEtcIavage, p. 187. Mnny peasants placed tbemBeKes under the do- 
minion of the monks, as bebg the beat masters, and alao to obtain the 
benefit of their prayers. 

* Uuratori ; UellAm's Middle Age*, ch. ii. part il , 
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port, seven thousand Persian prisoners, Acaciiis, Bishop 
of Amida, undeterred by the bitter hostility of the 
Persians to Christianity, and declaring that ' God had no 
need of platea or dishes,' sold all the rich church orna- 
ments of his diocese, rescued the unbelieving prisoners, 
and sent them back unharmed to their king. During the 
horrors of the Vandal invasion, Deogratias, Bishop of 
Carthage, took a similar step to ransom the Eoman 
prisoners. St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, St 
Csesarius of Aries, St. Exuperius of Toulouse, St Hilary, 
St. Eemi, all melted down or sold their church vases to 
free prisoners. St. Cyprian sent a lar^e sum for the 
same purpose to the Bishop of Nicomedia. St. Epiphanius 
and St. Avitus, in conjunction with a rich GauUsh lady 
named Syagria, are said to have rescued thousands. St 
Eloi devoted to this object his entire fortune. St. Pauhnus 
of Nola displayed a similar generosity, and the legends 
even assert, though untruly, that he, like St. Peter Teleo- 
narius and St. Serapion, having exhausted all other 
forms of charity, as a last gift sold himself for slavery. 
When, long afterwards, the Mahommedan conquests in a 
measure reproduced the calamities of the barbarian in- 
vasions, the same unwearied charity was dbplayed. The 
Trinitarian monks, founded by John of Matha in the 
twelfth century, were devoted to the release of Christian 
captives, and another society was founded with the same 
object by Peter Nolaaco, in the following century.^ 

The different branches of the subject I am esamining 
are so closely intertwined, that it is difficult to investigate 
one without in a measure anticipating the others. While 
discussing the influence of the Church in protecting 

I See on this subject, Ryan, pp. 151-IS2 ; Clbnrio, Stsmomiea poKtica 
del Medio Eco, lib. iii. cap. ii., and eapeciallf Le Blant, Inta-iptioHt ^-i- 
Uamu de la Gtude, tome ii. di>. 284-390. 
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infancy, in raising the estimate of human hfe, and in al- 
leviating slavery, I have trenched largely upon the last 
apphcation of the doctrine of Christian fraternity I must 
examine — I mean the foundation of charity. The differ- 
ence between Pagan and Christian societies in this matter 
is very profound ; but a great part of it must be ascribed 
to causes other than religious opinions. Charity finds an 
extended scppe for action only where there exists a large 
class of men at once independent and impoverished. In 
the ancient societies slavery in a great measure replaced 
pauperism, and by securing the subsistence of a very large 
proportion of the poor, contracted the sphere of charity. 
And what slavery did at Eorae for the very poor, the sys- 
tem of cUentage did for those of a somewhat higher rank. 
The existence of these two institutions is sufficient to show 
the injustice of judging the two societies by a simple com- 
parison of their charitable institutions, and we must also 
remember that among the ancients the relief of the in- 
digent was one of the most important functions of the 
State. Not to dwell upon the many measures taken with 
this object in ancient Greece, in considering the condition 
of the Roman poor, we are at once met by the simple 
feet that for several centuries the immense majority of 
these were habitually supported by gratuitous distributions 
of corn. In a very early period of Roman history we 
find occasional instances of distribution ; but it was not 
till A.U.C. 630, that Caius Gracchus caused a law to be 
made, supplying the poorer classes vrith com at a price 
that was little more than nominal ; and although two 
years after the Patricians succeeded in revoking this law, 
it was after several fluctuations finally re-enacted in A.u.c. 
679. The Cassia-Terentia law, as it was called, firom 
the consuls under whom it was at last established, was 
largely extended in its operation, or, as some think, rc- 
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vived from neglect in A.u.c. 691, by Cato of Utica, who 
desired by this means to divert popularity from the cause 
of Ciesar, under whom multitudes of the poor were en- 
rolling themselves. Four years later, Clodius Pulcher, 
abolishing the small payment which had been demanded, 
made the distribution entirely gratuitous. It took place 
once a month, and consisted of five modii' a head. 
In the time of Julius Ciesar no less than 320,000 per- 
sons were inscribed as recipients ; but ■ Csesar reduced 
the number by one half. Tinder Augustus it had risen 
to 200,000. This emperor desired to restrict the distri- 
bution of com to three or four times a year, but, yielding 
to the popular wish, he at last consented that it should 
continue monthly. It soon became the leading fact of 
Roman life. Numerous officers were appointed to provide 
for it. A' severe legislation controlled their acts, and, to 
secure a regular and abundant supply of com for the 
capital became the principal object of the provincial go- 
vernors. Under the Antonines the number of the recipients 
had considerably increased, having sometimes, it is said, 
exceeded 600,000. Septimus Severus added to the com 
a ration of oil. Aurelian replaced the monthly distribu- 
tion of unground cora by a daily distribution of bread, 
and added, moreover, a portion of pork. Gratuitous dis- 
tributions were afterwards extended to Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, and were probably not alto- 
gether unknown in smaller towns.' 
We have already seen that this gratuitous distribu- 

' About Jths of » bushel. See Hume's Utia)/ on the Ptgn/loutnea of An- 
cintt Xntiona. 

" The hietory of these distributionB ia traced -wilh admirable learning by 
M. Naudet in his Mimotre sar le» Sccouri public* dan* TAntiquiU (Mim. de 
fAtademie det Inecrip. rf Sclles-hfirK, tome liii.), an essay to which I nni 
mucli indebted. See, too, Monnier, Ilitt. de rAmttance pubUqiie ; B. Vumas, 
De* Seeoura publie* cluz k* Ancim*; and Schmidt, Etaat atr la Sociilc cim'h 
dam le Monde romam et turia Tran*formatim par le Christianiime, 
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tioti of com ranked, with the institution of slavery 
and the gladiatorial exhibitions, as one of the chief de- 
moralising influences of the empire. The most inju- 
dicious charity, however pernicious to the classes it is 
intended to reheve, has commonly a beneficial and soften- 
ing influence upon the donor, and through him upon 
society at large. But the Eoman distribution of com 
being merely a political device, had no Immanising in- 
fluence upon the people, while, being regulated simply by 
the indigence, and not at all by the infirmities or character 
of the recipient, it was a direct and overwhelming encou- 
ragement to idleness. With a provision of the necessities 
of life, and with an abundant supply of amusements, the 
poor Eomans readdy gave up honourable labour, all trades 
in the city languished, every interruption in the distri- 
bution of com was followed by fearful sufferings, free 
gifts of land were often insufficient to divert the citizens 
to honest labour, and the multiplication of children, which 
rendered the public relief inadequate, was checked by 
abortion, exposition, or infanticide. 

Wlien we remember that the population of Rome 
probably never exceeded a million and a half, that a large 
proportion of indigent were provided for aa slaves, and 
that more than 200,000 freemen were habitually sui> 
plied with the first necessary of life, we cannot, I think, 
charge the Pagan society of the metropolis, at least, with 
an excessive parsimony in relieving poverty. But besides 
the distribution of corn, several other measures were 
taken. Salt, which was very largely used by the Koman 
poor, Iiad during the republic been made a monopoly of 
the State, and was sold by it at a price that was little 
more than nominal.' The distribution of land, which 
was the subject of the agrarian laws, was under a new 

■ livy, ii. 9; Plinv, Hut, Nat. zxzi. 41. 
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form practised by Julius Caasar/ Nerva,^ and Septimus 
Severus,* who bought land to divide it among the poor 
citizens. Large legacies were left to the people by Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, and others, and considerable, though 
irregular, donations made on occasions of great rejoicings. 
Numerous public baths were established, to which, when 
they were not absolutely gratuitous, the smallest coin in 
use gave admission, and which were in consequence habi- 
tually employed by the poor. Vespasian instituted, and 
the Antonines extended, a system of popular education, 
and the movement I have abeady noticed, for the support 
of the children of poor parents, acquired very considerable 
dimensions. The first trace of it at Eome may be found 
under Augustus, who gave money and com for the sup- 
port of young children, who had previously not been 
included in the public distributions.* Tliis appears, how- 
ever, to have been but an act of isolated benevolence, 
and the honour of first ingtituting a systematic effort in 
this direction belongs to Nerva, who enjoined the support 
of poor children, not only in Rome, but in all the cities 
of Italy.* Trajan greatly extended the system. In h^ 
reign 5,000 poor children were supported by the Govern- 
ment in Eome alone,^ and similar measures, though we 
know not on what scale, were taken in the other Italian 
and even African cities. At the little town of Velloia, 
we find a charity instituted by Trajan, for the partial 

' Dion Cftssius, xxsviii. 1-7. 

' Xiphilin, liviii. 2 ; Pliny, Ep. ^ii. 31. 

' SparLiiHi. Sept. Severtu. 

* Suet. Augud. 41 ; Dion Ctisnus, ]i. 21. 

* 'Afflictoa civitatis relevnTitj pueilaspucrosqueiiatosp&rentibiiaegestosu 
Bumptu publico p«rItaliteuppidA alijusait.' — Seit. AureKuB Victor, ^yiVcmr, 
' Nerm.' This metuuTe of Ncrvo, though not mentioned by an}' ctbiiir 
writer, is confirmed by the evidence of ueditls. (Naudet, p. 75,) 

' Plin. Panegyr. ixvi. xxviii. 
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support of 270 children.^ Private benevolence followed 
in the same direction, and several inscriptions which still 
remain, though they do not enable us to write its history, 
sufficiently attest its activity. The younger Pliny, be- 
sides warmly encouraging schools, devoted a small pro- 
perty to the support of poor children in his native city of 
Como." The name of Cailia Macrina is preserved as the 
foundress of a charity for 100 children at Terracina.' 
Hadrian increased the supplies of com allotted to these 
charities, and he was also distinguished for his bounty to 
poor women.* Antoninus was accustomed to lend money 
to the poor at four per cent., which was much below the 
normal rate of interest,* and ^oth he and Marcus Aurelius 
dedicated to the memory of their wives institutions for 
the support of girls.'^ Alexander Severus in like manner 
dedicated an institution for the support of chUdren to the 
memory of his mother.' Public hospitals were probably 
unknown before Christianity ; but there were private in- 
firmaries for slaves, and also, it is believed, military hos- 
pitals.^ Provincial towns were occasionally assisted by 
the Government in seasons of great distress, and there 
are some recorded instances of private legacies for their 
benefit.' 

These various measures are by no means inconsiderable, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that many similar 



t We know of thit cbari^ from an extant bronze tablet See Schmidt, 
Ema! hiOoHque lur la SodM lomaiM, p. 428. 

» Plin...Ep. i. 8 ; iv. 13. ' Schmidt, p. 428. 

* Spartiauus, Jlndriim. ^ Capitoliuua, Anltmimis. 

* Capitolinus, jintoa., Marc. Awel. ' Lampridius, A. Sei:^iv$. 

* Seneca (^De Ira, lib. 1, cap, IG) spenlis of institution e called vuletudinaiiii, 
which most writers tliinlt 'n'ere private infirmaries in rich iiieo's hoii.w>. 
The opinion that the Romans had public hospitals is maintained in a rerv 
learned and raluable, but ]ittle-knowu work, called Colleclioiu rehUiM to 
the Syilematic Mdiffofthe Poor. (London, 1816.) 

Sm Tacit. AHual lii. 58 j Pliny, v. 7 ; x. 79. 
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Steps were taken, of which all record has been lost. Tlie 
history of charity presents so few salient features, so 
little that can strike the imagination or arrest the at- 
tention, that it is usually almost wholly neglected by 
historians ; and it is easy to conceive what inadequate 
notions of our existing charities could be gleaned from 
the casual allusions in plays or poems, in political his- 
tories or court memoirs. There can, however, be no 
question that neither in practice nor in theory, neither in 
the institutions that were foimded nor in the place that 
was assigned to it in the scale of duties, did charity in 
antiquity occupy a position at all comparable to that 
which it has obtained by Christianity. Nearly all relief 
was a State measure, dictated much more by policy than 
by benevolence, and the habit of selling young cliildren, 
the innumerable expositions, the readiness of the poor to 
enroll themselves as gladiators, and the frequent famines, 
show how lai^e was the measure of unrelieved distress. 
A veiy few Pagan examples of charity have, indeed, 
descended to us. Among the Greeks, Epaminondas was 
accustomed to ransom captives and collect dowers for 
poor girls ; ' Cimon, to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked ; ' Bias, to purchase, emancipate, and furnish with 
dowers the captive girls of Messina.' Tacitus has de-- 
scribed with enthusiasm how, after a catastrophe near 
Rome, the rich threw open their houses and taxed all 
their resources to reheve the sufferers.* There existed, 
too, among the poor, both of Greece and Bome, mutual 
insurance societies, which undertook to provide for their 
sick and infirm members." The very frequent reference 

' Cornelius Nepos, Epaminondat, cap. 3. 

' Lactantius, Din. Inil. yi. 9. ' Diog. Laert. Biat. 

* Tac. Annal iv. C3. 

* S«e Pliny, Ep. i. 04, and the remmka of Nnudet, pp. 38-3ft 
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to mendicancy in the latin writers show that beggara, and 
therefore those who relieved beggars, were numerous. 
The duty of hospitality was also strongly enjoined, 
and was placed under the epecial protection of the 
supreme Deity. But the active, habitual, and detailed 
charity of private persons, which is so conspicuous a 
feature in all Christian societies, was scarcely known in 
antiquity, and there are hot more than two or three 
moralists who have even noticed it Of these, the chief 
rank belongs to Cicero, who devoted two very judicious 
but somewhat cold chapters to the subject. Nothing, he 
said, is more suitable to the nature of man than benefi- 
cence and liberality, but there are many cautions to be 
urged in practising it. We nrast take care that our 
bounty is a real blessing to the person we relieve ; that it 
does not exceed our own means ; that it is not, as was the 
case with Sylla and Caesar, derived from the spoliation of 
others ; that it springs firom the heart and not from os- 
tentation ; that the claims of gratitude are preferred to 
the mere impulses of compassion, and that due regard is 
paid both to the character and to the wants of the 
recipient.^ 

Christianity for the first time made charity a rudi- 
mentary virtue, giving it the foremost place in the moral 
type, and in the exhortations of its teachers. Besides its 
general influence in stimulating the affections, it effected a 
complete revolution in this sphere, by representing the 
poor as the special representatives of the Christian 
Founder, and thus making the love of Christ rather than 
the love of man the principle of charity. Even in the 
days of persecution, collections for the relief of the poor 
were made at the Sunday meetings. The Agapaj or 
feasts of love were intended mainly for the poor, and food 

' De Offic. i. 14-16. 
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that was saved by the fasts was devoted to their benefit. 
A vast organisation of charity, presided over by the 
bishops, and actively directed by the deacons, soon ra- 
mified over Christendom, till the bond of charity became 
the bond of unity, and the most distant sections of the 
Christian Church corresponded by the interchange of 
mercy. Long before the era of Constantine, it was ob- 
served that the charities of the Christians were so exten- 
sive — it may, perhaps, be said so excessive — that they 
drew very many impostors to the Church,^ and when the 
victory of Christianity was achieved, the enthusiasm for 
charity displayed itself in the erection of numerous in- 
stitutions that were altogether unknown to the Pagan 
world. 

A Koraan lady, named Fabiola, in the fourth century, 
founded at Eome, as an act of penance, the first public hos- 
pital, and the charity planted by that woman's hand over- 
spread the world, and will alleviate, to the end of time, 
the darkest anguish of humanity. Another hospital was 
soon after founded by St. Pammachus ; another of great 
celebrity by St, Basil, at Cassarea. St. Basil also erected at 
Cffisarea what was probably the first asylum for lepers. 
Xenodochia, or refuges for strangers, speedily rose, es- 
pecially along the paths of the pilgrims. St. Pammachus 
founded one at Ostia ; Paula and Melania founded others 
at Jerusalem. The Council of Nice ordered that one should 



' Ludan describes this in Ilia famous picture of Pereg^nus, and Julian, 
mnch later, accused the Christiana of drawing men into the Church hy their 
charities. Socrates (Hat. Ecd. vii. 17) telle n storj of a Jew who, pre- 
tending to be ft convert to Christianity, had been often bapti»ed in different 
sects, and who had amassed a considerable fortune bj the gifts he received 
rya those occasions. He was at last miraculoiuly detected by the Novatlan 
biehop Paul. There are Beveml instances in the Livta of the Sainia of judg- 
ments falling on those who duped benevolent Chrisiinna. 
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be erected in every city. In the time of St. Chiysostoni tlie 
church of Antioch supported 3,000 widows and virgins, 
besides strangers and sick. Legacies for the poor became 
common, and it was not unfrequent for men and women 
who desired to live a life of peculiar sanctity, and especially 
for priests who attained the episcopacy, as a first act to 
bestow their entire properties in charity. Even the early 
Oriental monks, who for the most part were extremely 
removed from the active and social virtues, supplied 
many noble examples of charity. St. Ephrem, in a time 
of pestilence, emerged from his solitude to found and 
superintend a hospital at Edessa. A monk named Tha- 
Insius collected blind beggars in an asylum on the banks 
of the Euphrates. A merchant named ApoUonius foundetl 
on Mount Nitria a gratuitous dispensary for the monks. 
The monks often assisted by their labours provinces that 
were suffering from pestilence or famine. We may trace 
the remains of the pure socialism that marked the first 
phase of the Christian community in the emphatic lan- 
guage with which some of the Fathers proclaimed charity 
to be a matter not of mercy but of justice, maintmning 
that all property is based on usurpation, that the earth 
by right is common to all men, and that no man can 
claim a superabundant supply of its goods except as an 
administrator for others. A Christian, it was maintained, 
should devote at least one-tenth of his profits to the 
poor.' 

' See on this iubject ChdBtel, £tudea hittoriquei >w la Chariti (Paris, 
18S3) ; Martin Dois;, Hitt. de la Chariti pendmit let gualre prcrnirrt Siicles 
(Pdris, 1848); Cbampagny, Chariti chrttitmne; ToUemet, Drives de la Cha- 
riti eathalique (Paria, 1803) ; Bjan, Hidortj of tht JEfeeti of SeUgion npmt 
Mankmd (Dnblio, 1820) ; and the works of Bingham tmd of Cave. I un 
also indebted, ID this part of my subject, to Dean Milinsn's histories, 
Ncander's Ecclmatiical Htdory, and I'rivate Lift of tht Early Ckrittiaaty 
and to Migne's Enajcloptdi4. 
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The enthusiasm of charity, thm manifested in the 
Church, speedily attracted the attention of the Pagans. 
The ridicule of Lucian, and the vain efforts of Julian, to 
produce a rival system of charity within the limits ol 
Paganism,^ emphatically attested both its pre-eminence 
and its catholicity. During the pestilences that desolated 
Cartht^e in a.d. 326, and Alexandria in the reigns o( 
Gallienus and of Hasimian, while the Pagans fled panic- 
stricken from the contagion, the Christians extorted the 
admiration of their fellow-countrymen by the courage 
with which they rallied around their bishops, consoled 
the last hours of the sufferers, and buried the abandoned 
dead.' In the rapid increase of pauperism arising from 
the emancipation of numerous slaves, their charity found 
free scope for action, and its resources were soon taxed 
to the utmost by the horrors of the barbarian invasions. 
The conquest of Africa by Genseric, deprived Italy of the 
supply of com upon which it almost wholly depended, 
arrested tlie gratuitous distribution by which the Koman 
poor were mainly supported, and produced all over the 
land the most appalling calamities.' The history of Italy 
became one monotonous tale of famine and pestilence, of 
starving populations and ruined cities. But everywhere 

' See the famoua epistle of JuUbo to AnaduB, where he declares that it 
is sbsineful that ' the GaUleans should support not only their own, but also 
the heathen poor. Soiomen (^Hiil. ecel. t. 16), and the comments of the 
hi«tonan, 

* Thecoaduct of the ChrUtiims, on the first of these occasions, is described 
bj P(HitJu«, fit. Ci/priani, ix. 19. St Cjprian organised their efforts* On the 
Alexandrian faminea and pestilences, Bee Eusebius, Jl. E. vii. 22 ; is. 8. 

* The effects of this conquest have been well described by Sismondi, ifirt, 
da la ChuU de TEmpiie romain, tome i. pp. 258-2G0. Theodoric afterwards 
made some efforts to re'BBtablish the distribution, but it never regained ita 
former proportions. The pictures of the starvation and depopulation of 
Italy at this time are appUiotc. Seme fearfu facts on the subject are col- 
lected by Gibbon, Decline and Fall, eh. xxxvi. ; Chateaubriand, vi^ Hue. 
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amid this cliaos of dissolution we may detect the ma- 
jestic form of the Christian priest mediating between the 
hostile forces, straining every nerve to hghten the calami- 
ties around him. When the Imperial city was captured 
and plundered by the hosts of Alaric, a Christian church 
remained a secure sanctuary, which neither the passions 
nor the avarice of the Goths transgressed. When a 
fiercer than Alaric had 'marked out Home for his prey, 
the Pope St. Leo, arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, con- 
fronted the victorious Hun, as the ambassador of his 
fellow-countrymen, and Attila, overpowered by religious 
awe, turned aside in his course. When, twelve years 
later, Eome hiy at the mercy of Genseric, the same Pope 
interposed with the Vandal conqueror, and obtained from 
him a partial cessation of the massacre. The Archdeacon 
Pelagius interceded -with similar humanity and similar 
success, when Borne had been captured by Totila. In 
Gaul, Troyes is said to have been saved from destruction 
by the influence of St. Lupus, and Orleans by the in- 
fluence of St. Agnan. In Britain an invasion of the Picts 
was averted by St. Germain of Auxerrois. The relations 
of rulers to their subjects, and of tribunals to the poor, 
were modified by the same intervention. When Antioch 
was threatened with destruction on account of its rebellion 
against Theodosius, the anchorites poured forth from the 
neighbouring deserts to intercede with the ministers of 
the emperor, while the Archbishop Flavian went himself 
as a suppliant to Eome. St. Ambrose imposed pubUc 
penance on Theodosius, on account of the massacre of 
Thessalonica, Synesius excommunicated for hb oppres- 
sions a governor named Andronicus, and two French 
Councils, in the sixth century imposed the same penalty 
on all great men who arbitrarily ejected the poor. 
Special laws were foimd necessary to restrain the turbu- 
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lent charity of some priests and monks, who impeded the 
course of justice, and even snatched criminals from the 
hands of the law.' St. Abraham, St. Epiphaniua, and St. 
Basil are all said to have obtained the remission or reduc- 
tion of oppressive imposts. To provide for the interests of 
widows and orphans was part of the official ecclesiastical 
duty, and a Council of Macon anathematised any ruler 
who brought them to trial without first apprising the 
bishop of the diocese. A Council of Toledo, in the fifth 
century, threatened with excommunication all who robbed 
priests, monks, or poor men, or refused to listen to their 
expostulations. One of the chief causes of the inordinate 
power acquired by the clergy was their mediatorial office, 
and their gigantic wealth was in a great degree due to the 
legacies of those who regarded them as the trustees of the 
poor. As time rolled on, charity assumed many forms, 
and every monastery , became a centre from which it 
radiated. By the monks the nobles were overawed, the 
poor protected, the sick tended, travellers sheltered, 
prisoners ransomed, the remotest spheres of suiTering ex- 
plored. During the darkest period of the middle ages, 
monks founded a refuge for pilgrims amid the horrors of 
the Alpine snows. A solitary hermit often planted him- 
self, with his little boat, by a bridgeless stream, and the 
charity of his life was to ferry over the traveller.^ When 
the hideous disease of leprosy extended its ravages 

' Cod. Theod. ii. xl. 16-18. The flret of fieae Uwa was made by Theo- 
doMOB, A.X. 802 ; the eecond bj Uanoiiiu, a.D, 398. 

* Cibrario, EcOBOmica politipa del Medio Evo, lib. it. cap. iii. The most 
i«markab1e of these saints was St. JuKen rHoBpitidier, -who, hafiiig under n 
mistake, lulled his father vaA mother, u a penance became a fenyman of 
a great river, and, having embarked on a Ter; stormy and dangerouB night, 
nt the voice of a traveller ia diatreM, received Christ into his boat. 
His story ia {laiiited in a vrindow of tbe tbiiteenth century, in Souen 
Cathedral. See Langloia, Euca hutori^e eur la remlure sur xerre, pp, 
23-37. 
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over Europe, when the minda of men were filled with 
terror, not only by its loathsomeness and ita contagion, 
but. also by the notion that it was in. a pecuhar sense 
Bupernatural,' new hospitals and refuges overspread 
Europe, and monks flocked in multitudes to serve in 
them.^ Sometimes, the l^eude say, the leper's form was 
in a moment transfigured, and he who camo to tend the 
most loathsome of mankind received his reward, for he 
foimd himself in the presence of his Lord. 

There is no fact of which an historian becomes more 
speedily or more painfully conscious than the great difier- 
ence between the importance and the dramatic interest 
of the subjects he treats. Wars or massacres, the horrors 
of martyrdom or the splendours of individual prowess, are 
susceptible of such brilliant colouring, that with but little 
literary skill they can be so pourtrayed that their impor- 
tance is adequately realised, and they appeal powerfully 
to the emotions of the reader. But this vast and unosten- 
tatious movement of charity, operating in the village 
hamlet and in the lonely hospital, staunching the widow's 
tears and following all the windings of the poor man's 
griefs, presents few features the imagination can grasp, and 
leaves no deep impression upon the mind. The greatest 
things are often those which are most imperfectly reahsed ; 
and surely no achievements of the Christian Church are 
more truly great than those which it has effected in the 
sphere of charity. For the first time in the history of 
mankind, it has inspired many thousands of men and 
women, at the sacrifice of all worldly interests, and often 

' The fact of lepiosj being taken ns the image of sin gnve riae to some 
curious notions otita iupetnatural chRMcter, nnd to maaj legends of taints 
curing leprosj hy baptism. See Mnurr, Lfgei.dttpifa»ei du Mofftn Age, pp. 
ft4-65. 

' See on these hoapitals Cilnario, £ctm. poiitic, dd Medio Evo, Hb. iil 
c«p. il. 
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under circumstances of extreme discomfort or danger, to 
devote their entire Uvea to the single object of assuaging 
the sufferings of humanity. It has covered the globe 
with countless institutions of mercy, absolutely unknown 
to the whole Pagan world. It has indissolubly united, 
in the minds of men, the idea of supreme goodness with 
that of active and constant benevolence. It has placed 
in every parish a religious minister, who, whatever may 
be his other functions, has at least been officially charged 
with the superintendence of an organisation of charity, 
and who finds in this office one of the most important as 
well as one of the most legitimate sources of hb power. 

There are, however, two important qualifications to 
the admiration with which we regard the history of 
Christian charity — one relating to a particular form of 
suffering, and the other of a more general kind. A 
strong, ill-defined notion of the supernatural character of 
insanity had existed from the earliest times ; but there 
were special circumstances which rendered the action of 
the Church pecuharly unfavourable to those who were 
either predisposed to or afflicted with this calamity. The 
reality, both of witchcraft and diabolical possession, had 
been distinctly recognbed in the Jewish writings. The 
received opinions about eternal torture, and ever-present 
dflemons, and the continued strain upon the imagination, 
in dwelling upon an unseen world, were pre-eminently 
fitted to produce madness in those who were at all 
predisposed to it, and', where insanity had actually ap- 
peared, .to determine the form and complexion of the 
hallucinations of the maniac' Theology supplying 

* Calmeil obseirM, 'On a aonTent constntd depuis un deoii-uicle que la 
folia est eiijette & prendre la teinte des cn^ancea religieuses, des id^ea phi- 
losophiqueB ou BuperatitJeusea, dee pi^jugda socimix qui ont couis, qui sont 
dctuellement en vogue pnrmi lea peuplea ou lea nations; que cette teinte 
rarie dans un meme pnj^ suirant la coract^ des JT^nemenia relalifa h U 
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all the images that acted most powerfully upon the 
imagination, most madness, for many centuries, took a 
theological cast. One important department of it appears 
chieSy in the lives of the saints. Men of lively imagina- 
tions and absolute ignorance, living apart from all their 
fellows, amid the horrors of a savage wilderness, practis- 
ing austerities by which their physical system was ■ 
thoroughly deranged, and firmly persuaded that innu- 
merable devils were continually hovering about their 
cells and interfering with their devotions, speedily and 
very naturally became subject to constant hallucinations, 
which probably form the nucleus of truth in the legends 
of their lives. But it was impossible that insanity should 
confine itself to the orthodox forms of celestial visions, 
or of the apparitions and the defeats of devils. Very fre- 
quently it led the unhappy maniac to some delusion, 
which called down upon him the speedy sentence of the 
Church. Sometimes he imagined he was himself identi- 
fied with the objects of his devotion. Thus, in the year 
1300, a beautiful English girl appeared at Milan, who 
imagined herself to be the Holy Ghost, incarnate for the 
redemption of women, and who accordingly was put to 
death.^ In the year 1339, a Spaniard declared himself 
to be the brother of the archangel Michael, and to be 
destined for the place in heaven which Satan had lost ; 
and he added that he was accustomed every day both to 
mount into heaven and descend into hell, that the end 

politique extdrieure, le cnnict&re dea ^viinementa civHes, In nature des pro- 
ductions littdraires, des Tepr^Mntatioua th^&tralos, suivant In t<>umure, In 
direction, le genre d'^lan qu'y prennent rindustrie, lea arta et lea adencea.' 
De la Folit, tome i. pp. 122-123. 

' ' Veoit de Anglia virgfo decom valde, pariierque facunda, diKna, Spiri- 
tum Sanctum incarnatum in redemptionem mulierum, et baptisavit mulieres 
b nomine Patria, Filii et aui. Quae mortun ducta fuit is Mediolajium, ibi et 
crsmftta.' — AMnalet Dominicanorvm Co^mnentium (in the 'Renun.'Gei- 
muiic. ScriptoKs). 
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of the world wasat hand, and that it was reserved for 
him to enter into single combat with Antichrist. The 
poor lunatic fell into the hands of the Archbishop of 
Toledo, and was burnt alive.' In other cases the hallu- 
cination took the form of an irregular inspiration. On 
this charge, Joan of Arc, and another girl who had been 
fired by her example, and had endeavoured, apparently 
under a genuine hallucination, to follow her career,* were 
burnt alive. A famous Spanish physician and scholar, 
named Torralba, who lived in the sisteenth' century, and 
who imagined that he had an attendant angel continually 
about him, escaped with public penance and confession ; ^ 
but a professor of theology in Lima, who laboured under 
the same delusion, and added to it some wild notions 
about his spiritual dignities, was less fortunate. He was 
burnt by the Inquisition of Peru.* Most commonly, 
however, the theological notions about witchcraft either 
produced madness or determined its form, and, through 
the influence of the clergy of the diflerent sections of the 
Christian Church, many thousands of unhappy women, 
who, from their age, their loneliness, and their infirmity, 
were most deserving of pity, were devoted to the hatred 
of mankind, and, having been tortxu*ed with horrible and 
ingenious cruelty, were at last burnt aUve. 

The existence, however, of some forms of natural mad- 

' Mnrlin Goncalei, du diocSse de Ciiencs, diaoit qu'il ^toit frire de 
rnrchaiig« S. Michel, la piemi^ra v6ni6 et I'^helle du ciel ; que c'^toit ponr 
liii que I>ieu nlscrroit la place que Lucifer nroit perdue ; que tous les jours 
il s'^levoit au plus hnutde I'EmpiT^e et descendoiC eusiiite an plus profond 
des enfera ; qu'& la fin du monde, qui ^Coit prodie, il iniit bu devHDt de 
rAntichriat et qu'il le terrassecoit, ajant a su munla cioiz da J^BUs-Christ 
et sa couroimo d'lipliieB. L'{ircheT£que de ToUde, n'ajant pu coDTertir ce 
fanatique obstinti, ni I'einpeclier de dugmAtiser, I'avoit enfin livrS au hna 
B&^ulier.' — TouKiD, Hitl. det Hommet Uluttrei de t<n-drt de St. Dominique, 
Paris, 1745 ( Vie ^EprnMcua), tome ii. p. 035. 

' Calmeil, De la Folic, tome i. p. 134. * Ibid, tome i. pp. 242-247. 

* lUd. tome i. p. S47, 
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nes3 was generally admitted ; but the' measures for the 
relief of the unhappy victims were very few, and very ill 
judged. Among the ancients, they were brought to the 
temples, and subjected to imposing ceremonies, which 
were believed supematurally to relieve them, and which 
probably had a favourable influence through their action 
upon the imagination. The great Greek physicians had 
devoted considerable attention to thb malady, and some 
of their precepts anticipated modem discoveries ; but no 
lunatic asylum appears to have existed in antiquity.^ In 
the first period of the hermit life, when many anchorites 
became insane through their penances, a refuge is said to 
have been opened for them at Jerusalem.* This appears, 
however, to be a solitary instance, arising from the exi- 
gencies of a single class, and no lunatic asylum existed 
in Christian Europe till the fifteenth century. The Ma- 
hommedans, in this form of charity, preceded the Chris- 
tians. A writer of the seventh century notices the 
existence of several of these institutions at Fez, and 
mentions that the patients were restrained by chains.' 
The asylum of Cairo is said to have been founded in A.D. 
1304,* and it is probable that the care of the insane was 
a general form of charity in Mahommedan countries. 
Among the Christians it first appeared in quarters con- 
tiguous to the Mahommedans ; but there is, I think, no 
real evidence that it was derived from Mahommedan 
example. The Knights of Malta were famous as the one 
order who admitted lunatics into their hospitals ; but 
no Christian asylum expressly for their benefit existed 
till 1409. The honour of instituting this form of charity in 
Christendom belongs to Spain. A monk named Juan Gila- 

* S«o Esquirol, Maladiei mentaJes. 

* Gibbon, Dtcitnt and Fait, ch. ixivii. 
' Leo Africanual quoted by Esquiml. 

* DesmueoDs, Atilet d'AlUnSi «n £ip<tgne, p. S3. 
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berto Joffre, filled with compassioQ at the sight of the 
maniacs who were hooted by crowds through the streets 
of Valencia, founded an asylum in that city, and his ex- 
ample was speedily followed in other provinces. In a.d, 
1425, an asylum was erected at Saragossa. In a.d. 1436, 
both Seville and Valladolid followed the example, as 
did also Toledo, in A.u. 1483. All these institutions ex- 
isted before a single lunatic asylum had been founded in 
any other part of Christendom.^ Two other very honour 
able facts may be mentioned, establishing the pre-eminence 
of Spanish charity in this field. The first s, that the 
oldest lunatic asylum in the metropolis of Catholicism . 
WHS that erected by Spaniards, in ad. 1548.* The second 
is, that, when at the close of the last century, Pinel began 
his great labours in this sphere, he pronounced Spain to 
be the country in which lunatics were treated with most 
wisdom and most humanity.' 

In most countries their condition was indeed truly 
deplorable. While many thousands were burnt as witches, 
those who were recognised as insane were compelled to en- 
dure all the horrors of the harshest imprisonment. Blows, 
bleeding, and chains were their usual treatment, and most 
horrible accounts were given of madmen who had spent 
decades bound in dark cells.* The treatment naturally 
a^;ravated thdr malady, and that malady in many cases 
. rendered impossible the resignation and ultimate torpor 

' I have takfiD theiie facts from a verj ioteKsting little work, Desmaiaona, 
Dea Atilei SAliinU en E»pagne ; Recherehei huloriqHet et midicalet (Palis, 
16S0). Dr. Desmnuons conjectures that ths Spaniarda took their a-iilums 
from tbe Tdiahommedana ; \m.t, as it eeeins to me, he altogether faib to prove 
his point. His work, however, cootaiiu much cniious information on the 
history of lunatic asylums. 

* Amjdemus, Piiat Momana (Oxford, 1687), p. SI ; DesmaisouB, p. 108. 
■ Fine), TraiU mfdieo-plubmpkique, pp. 241-243. 

* See the dreadful description in Pioel, Trails mitUco^kUowphiqut wr 
*A&ititdian metOoU (2nd ed.), pp. 200-2D2. 
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which alleviate the suffering of ordioaiy prisoners. Not 
until the eighteenth century was the condition of this 
unhappy class seriously improved. The combined pro- 
gress of theological sceptidsm and scientific knowledge, 
relegated witchcraft to the world of phantoms, and the 
exertions of Moigagni in Italy, of Cullen in Scotland, 
and of Pinel in Trance, renovated the whole treatment of 
acknowledged lunatics. 

The second qualification to die admiration with which 
we regard the history of Christian charity arises from the' 
imdoubted &ct that a lar^e proportion of charitable 
. institutions have durectly increased the poverty they were 
intended to relieve. The question of the utility and 
nature of charity is one which, since the modern dis- 
coveries of political economy, has elicited much discussion, 
and in many cases, I think, much exaggeration. What 
political economy has efiected on the subject may be 
comprised under two heads. It has elucidated more 
cleariy, and in greater detail than had before been done, 
the effect of provident self-interest in determining the 
welfare of societies, and it has established a broad distinc- 
tion between productive and improductive expenditure. 
It has shown that, where idleness is supported, idleness 
will become common ; that, where systematic pubhc pro- 
vision is made for old age, the parsimony of foresight will 
be neglected ; and that therefore these forms of charity, 
by encouraging habits of idleness and improvidence, 
ultimately increase the wretchedness they were intended 
to alleviate. It has also shown that, while expenditure 
in amusements or luxury, or others of what are called 
unproductive forms, is undoubtedly beneficial to those 
who provide them, the fruit pei-ishes in the usage, while 
the result of productive expenditure, such as that which 
ia devoted to the manufacture of machines, or the improve- 
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ment of the soil, or the extension of commercial enter- 
prise, give a new impulse to the creation of wealth; that 
the first condition of the rapid accumulation of capital is 
the diversion of money from unproductive to productive 
channels, and that the amount of the accumulated capital 
is one of the two regulating influences of the wages of the 
labourer. From these positions some persons have in- 
ferred- that charity should be condemned as a form of 
unproductive expenditure. But in the first place, all 
charities that foster habits of forethought and develope 
new capacities in the poorer classes, such as popular 
education, or the formation of savings banks, or insurance 
companies, or, in many cases, small and discriminating 
loans, or measm:^ directed to the suppression of dissipa- 
tion, are in the strictest sense productive ; and the same 
may be said of many forms of employment, given in 
exceptional crises through charitable motives ; and in the 
next place, it is only necessary to remember that the hap- 
piness of mankind, to- which the accumulation of wealth 
shoiild only be regarded as a means, is the real object 
of charity, and it will appear tliat many forms which 
are not strictly productive, in the commercial sense, are in 
the highest d^ree conducive to this end, and have no 
serious counteractmg evil. In the alleviation of those 
sufierings that do not spring either from improvidence or 
from vice, the warmest as well as the most enlightenetl 
charity will find an ample sphere for its exertions.' 
Blindness, and other exceptional calamities, against the 
efiects of which prudence does not and cannot provide. 



* Malthus, wliu 13 sometlmee, though moiit unjuetlj, described m an 
enemy to all charitj, hna devoted iin admirahla chapter (On Foptdation. 
book iv. ch. ix.) to ^e ' direction of our chnrity ; ' but the fullest exanune- 
tion of this subject with which I am acqutuDted is theveiy interesting 
woTk of Buch&tel, Sur ta ChariU. 
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the miseries resulting from epidemics, from war, from 
famine, from the first sudden collapse of industry, pro- 
duced by new inventions or changes in the channels of 
commerce ; hospitals, which, besides other advant^es, are 
the greatest schools of medical science, and withdraw 
from the crowded alley multitudes who would otherwise 
form centres of contagion — ^these, and such as these, will 
long tax to the utmost -the generosity of the wealthy ; 
while, even in the spheres upon which the pohtical 
economist looks with the most unfavourable eye, excep- 
tional cases will justify exceptional assistance. The 
charity which is pernicious is commonly not the highest 
but the lowest kind. The rich man, prodigal of money, 
which is to him of little value, but altogether incapable 
of devoting any personal attention to the object of his 
alms, often injures society by his donations ; but this is 
rarely the case with that far nobler charity which makes 
men familiar with the haunts of wretchedness, and follows 
the object of its care through all the phases of his life. 
The question of the utility of charity is simply a question 
of ultimate consequences. Political economy has no doubt 
laid down some general rules of great value on the sub- 
ject ; but yet, the pages which Cicero devoted to it nearly 
two thousand years ago might have been written by the 
most enlightened modem economist; and it will be con- 
tinually found that the Protestant lady, working in her 
pnrish, by the simple force of common sense and by a 
scrupulous and minute attention to the condition and 
character of those whom she relieves, is unconsciouely 
illustrating with perfect accuracy the enlightened charity 
of Malthua. 

But in order that charity should be useful, it is essential 
that the benefit of the sufferer should be a real object 
to the donor; and a very large proportion of the evils 
tliat have arisen from catholic charity may be traced 
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to the absence of this condition. Tbe first Eubsdtution 
of devotion for philanthropy, aa the motive of benevo- 
lence, gave so powerful a stimulus to the affections, 
that it may on the whole be regarded as a benefit, 
though, by making compassion operate solely through a 
theological medium, it often produced among theolc^ians 
amore than common indifference to the sufferings of all 
who were external to their religious community. But 
the new principle speedily degenerated into a belief in 
the expiatory nature of the gifts. A form of what may 
be tenned selfish charity arose, which acquired at last 
gigantic proportions, and exercised a most pernicious 
influence upon Christendom. Men gave money to the 
poor, simply and exclusively for their own spiritual 
benefit, and the welfare of the sufferer was altogether 
foreign to their thoughts.* 

The evil which thus arose from some forms of catho- 
lic charity, may be trac^ fi-om a very early period, but 
it only acquired its full magnitude after some centuries. 
The Eoman system of gratuitous distribution was, in the 
eyes of the political economist, about the worst that could 
be conceived, and the charity of the Church being, in at 
least a measure, discriminating, was at first a very great, 
though even then not an unmingled good. Labour was 
also not unfrequently enjoined as a duty by the Fathers, 
and at a later period the services of the Benedictine monks, 
in destroying by their example the stigma which slavery 
had attached to it, were very great. Still, one of the first 
consequences of the exuberant charity of the Church was 



' Thia is xeiy tersely enpressed by a great Protestant writer: ' I giro 
no alms to satisfy the hunger of my brother, but to fulfil and accomplish 
the will and command of my God.'— Sir T. Brown, Rdigio Medici, part ii. 
{2. A BHying almost exactly similar is, it I remember right, ascribed to 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
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to multiply impostors and mendicants, and the idleness of 
the monks was one of the earliest complaints. Valen- 
tinian made a severe law, condemning robust beware to 
perpetual slavery. As the monastic system was increased, 
and especially after the mendicant orders had consecrated 
mendicancy, the evil assumed gigantic dimensions. Many 
thousands of strong men, absolutely without private 
means, were in every country withdrawn from produc- 
tive labour, and supported by charity. The notion of the 
meritorious nature of simple almsgiving immeasurably 
multiplied beggars. The stigma, which it is the highest 
interest of society to attach to mendicancy, it became a 
main object of theologians to remove. Saints wandered 
through the world begging money, that they might give 
to be^ars, or depriving themselves of their garments, that 
they might clothe the naked, and the result of their 
teaching was speedily apparent. In all Catholic countries 
where ecclesiastical influences have been permitted to 
develope unmolested, the monastic oi^anisations have 
proved a deadly canker, corroding the prosperity of the 
nation. Withdramng multitudes from all production, 
encouraging a bUnd and pernicious almsgiving, dififusing 
habits of improvidence through the poorer classes, foster- 
ing an ignorant admiration for saintly poverty, and an 
equally ignorant antipathy to the habits and aims of an 
industrial civihsation, they have paralysed all energy and 
proved an insuperable barrier to material progi'ess. The 
poverty they have relieved has been insignificant com- 
pared with the poverty they have caused. In no case 
was the abolition of monasteries effected in a more inde- 
fensible manner than in England ; but the transfer of pro- 
perty that was once employed, in a great measure in 
charity, to the courtiers of King Henry, was ultimately a 
vast benefit to the English poor ; for no misapplication 
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of this property by private persons could produce as much 
evil as an unrestrained monasticism. The value of Catho- 
lic services in alleviating pain and sickness, and the more 
exceptional forms of suffering, can never be overrated. 
The noble heroism of her servants, who have devoted 
themselves to charity, has never been surpassed, and the 
perfectioa of their oi^anisation has, I think, never been 
equalled; but in the sphere of simple poverty it can 
hardly be doubted that the Catholic Church has created 
more misery than it has cured. 

Still, even in this field, we must not foi^et the benefits 
resulting, if not to the sufferer, at least to the donor. 
Charitable habits, even when formed in the first instance 
from selfish motives, even when so misdirected aa to 
be positively injurious to the recipient, rarely fail to exer- 
cise a softening and purifying influence on the charac- 
ter. All through the darkest period of the middle ages, 
amid ferocity and fanaticism and brutality, we may trace 
the subduing influence of Catholic charity, blending 
strangely with every excess of violence and every out- 
burst of persecution. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more frightful picture of society than is presented by 
the history of Gn^ory of Tours ; but that long series of 
atrocious crimes, narrated with an almost appalling tran- 
quillity, is continually interspersed with accounts of kings, 
queens, or prelates, who, in the midst of the disorganised 
society, made the relief of the poor the main object of 
their lives. No period of history exhibits a larger amount 
of cruelty, licentiousness, and fanaticism than the Crusades ; 
but side by side with the mifitary enthusiasm, and with 
the almost universal corruption, there expanded a vast 
movement of charity, which covered Christendom with 
hospitals for the relief of leprosy, and which grappled 
nobly, though ineffectually, with the many forms of 
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Buffering that were generated. St Peter Nolasco, whose 
great labours in ransoming captive Christians I have 
akeady noticed, was an active participater in the atro- 
cious massacre of the Albigenses.' Of Shane O'Neale, one 
of the ablest, but also oue of the most ferocious Irish 
cliieftaina who ever defied the Eoglish power, it is related, 
amid a crowd of horrible crimes, that, ' sitting at meat, 
before he put one morsel into his mouth he used to shce 
a portion above the daily alms, and send it to some 
beggar at his gate, saying it was meet to serve Christ 
first.'* 

The great evils produced by the encouragement of 
mendicants, which have always accompanied the uncon- 
trolled development of Catholicity, have naturally given 
rise to much discussion and legislation. William de St. 
Amour denounced the mendicant orders at Paris in the 
thirteenth century,* and one of the disciples of Wycliffe, 
named Nicholas of Hereford, was conspicuous for his oppo- 
sition to indiscriminate gifts to beggars;* but few measures 
of an extended order appear to have been taken till the 
Keformation.' In England, laws of the most savage cruelty 
were passed, in hopes of eradicating mendicancy. A par- 
liament of Henry VIH., before the suppression of the 
monasteries, issued a law providing a system of organised 

■ Se« Butler's Lives of the SairOs. 

' Csmpioa'B SMorie of Ireland, book ii. obsp. x. 

* Fleuty, J£itt. ecd. lib. Ixxxiv. S7. It does not appeu, bowcTer, tbnt 
tbe indiscriminate charity tbey encouragod bad anv p&rt in bi« inTective. 
He wrote his Peril* of the Latt Times in the interest of tbe Uuifersity of 
I'laie, of which he was a Professot, and which vaa at war with the men- 
dicaut orden. See Milman'a Zatin Chrittimtity, toL tL pp. 348-3-50. 

* Henry de Knyghton, Da EvenlHnu Anglite. 

' There was aome severe legislnlion in England on the subject after tbe 
Black Death. Eden's Ilittoiy of the Wbrkinff Ciateet, vol. i. p. 34. In 
Fnnce, too, a royal ordinance of 1360 ordered men who bad been con- 
victed of b^ging three times to be branded with A hot iron. Monteil, 
Sid. Jei Franfoii, tome i. p. 434, 
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charity, and imposing on anyone who gave anything to 
a beggar a fine of ten times the value of hb gift. A 
sturdy beggar was to be punished with whipping for the 
first offence, with whipping and the loss of the tip of his 
ear for the second, and with death for the third.' Under 
Edward VI., an atrocious law, which, however, was re- 
pealed in the same reign, enacted that every sturdy 
beggar who refused to work should be branded, and 
adjudged for two years as a slave to the person who gave 
information ^inst him; and if he took Sight during his 
period of servitude, for the first offence he was condemned 
to perpetual slavery, and for the second to death. The 
master was authorised to put a ring of iron round the 
neck of his slave, to chain him and to scourge him. Any- 
one might take the children of a sturdy b^gar for 
apprentices, till the boys were twenty-four and the girls 
twenty.^ Another law, made under Elizabeth, punished 
with death any strong man under the age of eighteen 
who was convicted for the third time of begging ; but the 
penalty in this reign was afterwards reduced to a life-long 
service in the galleys, or to banishment, with a penalty of 
death to the returned convict.* Under the same queen 
the poor-law system was elaborated, and Malthus long 
afterwards showed that ite effects in discouraging par- 
simony rendered it scarcely less pernicious than the 
monastic system that had preceded it In many Catholic 
countries, severe, though less atrocious measures, were 
taken to grapple with the evil of mendicancy. That 
shrewd and sagacious pontiff, Sixtus V., who, though not 
the greatest man, was by far the greatest statesman who 
has ever sat on the papal throne, made praiseworthy efforts 
to check it at Bome, where ecclesiastical influence had 

I EdsD, vol. i. pp. 83-87. ■ Ibid. pp. 101-103. 

» Ibid. pp. 127-130. 
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always made it peculiarly prevalent.^ Charles V., in 
1531, issued a severe enactment against beggars in the 
Netherlands, but excepted from its operation mendicant 
friars and pilgrims.^ Under Lewis XIV., equally severe 
measures were taken in France. But though the practical 
evil was fully felt, there was little or no philosophical in- 
vestigation of its causes before the eighteenth century. 
Locke in England,* and Berkeley in Ireland,* briefly 
glanced at the subject, and in 1704 Defoe published a 
veiy remarkable tract, called, ' Giving Alms no Charity,' 
in which he noticed the extent to which mendicancy 
existed in England, though w^es were higher than in 
any continental country." A still more remarkable book, 
written by an author named Kicci, appeared at Modena 
in 1787, and excited considerable attention. The author 
pointed out with much force the gigantic development of 
mendicancy in Italy, traced it to the excessive charity of 
the people, and ap}>ears to have regarded as an evil all 
charity which sprang from religious motives, and was 
greater than would spring from the unaided instincts of 
men.* The freethinker Mandeville assailed charity schools, 

' Uorigliiiii, Lutilutiom pteutet de Some. 

' Eden, Iliit. of the Labairing Claiset, toL i. p. 83. 

* Locke discusrad the grent increase of poverty, and a bill was brought 
in suggestipg some remedies, but did not paw. (Eden, vol. J. pp. 243-2^) 

* In a veiy forcible letter addressed to the Irish Catholic clergj. 

' This tract, ■which is eitremely valimble for the light it throws upon 
the social condition of England at the time, was written in opposiUon to a 
Bill providing that the poor in the poor-houses should do wool, hemp, iron, 
and other works. Defoe aaja that wages in England were higher than 
anywhere on the Continent, though the amount of mendicancy was enor- 
mous. 'The reason why so many pretend to want work is, that they 
can lire ao well with the pretence of wanting work. ... I nflirm of my 
own knowledge, when I have wanted a man for labouring work, and offered 
nine shillings per week to strolling fellows at my door, they have frequently 
tali me to my face they could get more a-bcgging.' 

* Seforma degC Imtitidi pit di Modena (published first anonymously at 
Modena). It baa been reprinted in the library of the Italian economists. 
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and the whole system of endeavouring to elevate the 
poor,* and Magdalen asylums and foundling hospitals 
have had fierce, though I beheve much mistaken, adver- 
saries.' The reforms of the poor-laws, and the writings of 
Malthus,gave a new impulse to discussion on the subject; 
but mth the qualifications I have stated, no new dis- 
coveries have, I conceive, thrown any just cloud upon 
Christian charity ; and though its administration is often 
extremely injudicious, the principles that regulate it, in 
Protestant countries at least, require but little reform. 

The last method by which Christianity has laboured to 
soften the characters of men has been by accustoming the 
imagination to expatiate continually upon im^es of ten- 
derness and of pathos. Our imaginations, though less 
influential than our occupations, probably affect our moral 
characters more deeply than our judgments, and, in 
the case of the poorer classes especially, the cultivation 
of this part of our nature is of inestimable importance. 
Booted, for the most part, during then: entire lives, to a 
single spot, excluded by their ignorance and their circum- 
stances from most of the varieties of interest that animate 
the minds of other men, condemned to constant and plod- 
ding labour, and engrossed for ever with the minute cares 
of an immediate and an anxious present, .their whole 
natures would have been hopelessly contracted, were 



' Eisaij on Chanty Schools. 

' Magdalen AsjluniB have been \erj reheraeDtlj' anailed bj M. Charles 
Comte, in his TraiU de Ugiitatiou. On the subject of Foundling Hospitals 
there is s whole literature. They were vehemently attacked by, I beliere, 
Lord Brougham, in the Edmhirgh Seeirw, in the early part of titis century. 
Writers of this stamp, and indeed most political economists, greatly exagge- 
rate the forethought of men and women, especially in niattera where tlie 
passioDS are concerned. It may be questioned whether one vomnn in a 
hundred, who plunges into a career of vice, is in the smallest degree influ- 
enced by a consideration of whether or not charitable institutions are pro> 
?ided for the support of aged penitents. 
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there no sphere in which their imaginations could expand. 
Eeligion is the one romance of the poor. It alone extends 
the narrow horizon of their thoughts, supplies the images 
of their dreams, allures them to the supersensual and the 
ideal. The graceful beings with which the creative fancy 
of Paganism peopled the universe shed a poetic glow on 
the peasants' toil. Every stage of agriculture was pre- 
sided over by a divinity, and the world grew bright by 
the companionship of the gods. But it is the peculiarity 
of the Christian types, that while they have fascinated 
the imagination, they have also purified the heart. The 
tender, winning, and almost feminine beauty of the 
Christian Founder, the Virgin mother, the agonies of Geth- 
semane or of Calvary, the many scenes of compassion 
and suffering that fill the sacred writings, are the pictures 
which, for eighteen hundred years, have governed the 
imaginations of the rudest and most ignorant of mankind. 
Associated with the fondest recollections of childhood, 
with the music of the church bells, with the clustered 
lights aud the tinsel splendour, that seem to the peasant 
the very ideal of majesty ; painted over the altar where he 
received the companion of his life, around the cemetery 
where so many whom he had loved were laid, on the 
stations of the mountain, on the portal of the vineyard, 
on the chapel where the storm-tossed mariner fulfils his 
gratefiU vow ; keeping guard over his cottl^e door, and 
looking down upon his humble bed, forms of tender 
beauty and gentle pathos for ever haunt the poor man's 
fancy, and silently win their way into the very depths of 
his being. More than any spoken eloquence, more than 
any dermatic teaching, they transform and subdue his 
character, till he learns to realise the sanctity of weakness 
and suffering, the supreme majesty of compassion and 
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Imperfect and inadequate as is the sketch I have 
drawn, it will be sufficient to show how great and multi- 
form have been the influences of Christian philanthropy. 
The shadows that rest upon the picture I have not con- 
cealed; but when all due allowance has been made for 
them, enough will remain to claim our deepest admiration. 
The high conception that has been formed of the sanctity 
of human hfe, the protection of infancy, the elevation 
and final emancipation of the slave classes, the suppression 
of barbarous games, the creation of a vast and multifarious 
organisation of charity, and the education of the imagi- 
nation by the Christian type, constitute together a move- 
ment of philanthropy which has never been paralleled 
or approached in the Pagan world. The effects of this 
movement in promoting happiness have been very great. 
Its effect in detennining character has probably been still 
greater. In that proportion or disposition of qualities 
which constitutes the ideal character, the gentler and 
more benevolent virtues have obtained, through Chris- 
tianity, the foremost place. In the first and purest period 
they were especially supreme, but in the third century a 
great ascetic movement arose, which gradually brought a 
new type of character into the ascendant, and diverted 
the enthusiasm of the Church into new channels. 

TertuUian, writing in the second century, in a passage 
which has been very frequently quoted, contriista the 
Christians of his day with the gymnosophists or hermits 
of India, declaring that, unhke these, the Christians did 
. not fly from the world, but mixed with the Pagans in the 
forum, in the market-places, in the public baths, in the 
ordinary business of life.' But although the life of the 

' Apol. ch. zlii 
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hermit or the monk was unknown in the Church for more 
than two huadretl years after its foundation, we may detect, 
almost from the earliest time, a tone of feeling which pro- 
duces it. The central conceptions of the monastic system 
are the meritoriousness of complete abstinence from all 
sexual intercourse, and of complete renunciation of the 
world. The first of these notions appeared in the very 
earliest period, in the respect attached to the condition of 
virginity, which was always regarded as sacred, and es- 
pecially esteemed in the clergy, though for a long time 
it was not imposed as an obligation. The second was 
shown in the numerous efforts that were made to separate 
the Christian community as far as possible from the 
society in which it existed. Nothing could be more 
natural than that, when the increase and afterwards the 
triumph of the Church had thrown the bulk of the 
Christians into active political or miUtary labour, some 
should, as an exercise of piety, have endeavoured to 
imitate the separation from the world which was once 
the common condition of all. Besides this, a movement 
of asceticism had long been raging like a mental epidemic 
through the world. Among the Jews — whose law, from 
the great stress it laid upon marriage, the excellence of 
the rapid multiplication of population, and the hope of 
being the ancestor of the Messiah, was peculiarly repug- 
nant to monastic conceptions — ^the Essenes had consti- 
tuted a complete monastic society, abstaining from 
marriage and separating themselves wholly from the 
world. In Rome, whose practical genius was, if possible, 
even more opposed than that of the Jews to an inactive . 
monasticism, and even among those philosophers who 
most represented its active and practical spirit, the same 
tendency was shown. The Cynics of the later empure 
recommended a complete renunciation of civic and do- 
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mestic ties, and a life spent wholly in the' contemplation 
of wisdom. The Egyptian philosophy, that soon after 
acquired an ascendency in Europe, anticipated still more 
closely the monastic ideal. On the outskirts of the 
Church, the many^ sects of Gnostics and Manicheans all 
held under different forms the essential evil of matter. 
The Docetie, following the same notion, denied the reality 
of the body of Christ. The Montanists and the Novatiana 
surpassed and stimulated the private penances of the 
orthodox.^ The soil was thus thoroughly prepared for a 
great outburst of asceticism, whenever the first seed was 
sown. This was done during the Decian persecution. 
Paul, the hermit, who fled to the desert during that per- 
secution, is said to have been the first of the tribe.' 
Antony, who speedily followed, greatly extended the 
movement, and in a few years the hermits had become a 
mighty nation. Persecution, which in the first instance 
drove great numbers as fu^tives to the deserts, soon 
aroused a passionate religious enthusiasm that showed 
itself in an ardent desire for those sufferings whidi were 
beheved to lead directly to heaven, and this enthusiasm, 
after the peace of Constantine, found its natural vent dnd 
sphere in the macerations of the desert hfe. The imagina- 
tions of men were fascinated by the poetic circumstances 
of that life which St. Jerome most eloquently embellished. 
Women were pre-eminent in recruiting for it. The same 

' On tbese penancea, see Bingham, Antiq. book vil. Bioghftm, I think, 
justly dividea the history of asceticism into three periotU. During the 
first, which extends from the foundation of the Church to a.d. 350, there 
were men and women who, with a -view of spiritual perfection, abstained 
from marriage, relinquished amusements, accustomed Uiemselvea to severe 
fasts, and gave up their property to works of charity ; but did this in the 
middle of society and without leading the life of either a hennit or a monk. 
During the second period, which extended from the Decian persecution, 
anchorites were numerous, but the custom of a common or c<enotritic life 
was unknown. It was originated in the time of Constantine by Pacbomiua. 

' This is expressly stated by St Jerome ( Vtl. Ptndi). 
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spirit that had formerly led the wife of the Pagan official 
to entertaia secret relations with the Christian priests, 
now led the wife of the Christian to become the active 
agent of the monks. While the father designed his son 
for the army, or for some civil post, the mother was often 
straining every nerve to induce him to become a hermit ; 
the monks secretly corresponded with her, tJiey skilfully 
assumed the functions of education, in order that they 
might influence the young ; and sometimes, to evade the 
precautions or the anger of the father, they concealed 
their profession, and assumed the garb of lay pedagogues.^ 
The pulpit, which had almost superseded, and immea- 
surably transcended in influence, the chairs of the rheto- 
ricians, and which was filled by such men as Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and the Gregories, was 
continually exerted in the same cause, and the extreme 
luxury of the great cities produced a violent, but not 
unnatural, reaction of asceticism. The dignity of the 
monastic position, whicli sometimes brought men who 
had been simple peasants into connection with the empe- 
rors, the security it furnished to fugitive slaves and cri- 
minals, the desire of escaping from those fiscal burdens 
which, in the corrupt and oppressive administration of the 
empire, had acquired an intolerable weight, and espe- 
cially the barbarian invasions, which produced every 
variety of panic and wretchedness, conspired with the 
new religious teaching in peopling the desert A theoli^y 
of asceticism was speedily formed. The examples of 
Elijah and Elisha, to the first of whom, by a bold flight 
of the imagination, some later Carmelites ascribed the 
origin of their order, and the more recent instance of the 

' See on this subject some carious evidence in Neander's Life af Chry- 
toOtm. St. Chrysostom wrote a long work to console fathers whose sons 
vere thus seduced to the desert. 
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Baptist were at once adduced. To an ordinary lajrman 
tbe life of the anchorite might appear in the highest 
degree opposed to that of the Teaclier who began His 
mission in a marriage feast; "who was continually re- 
proached by His enemies for the readiness with which 
He mixed with the world, and wlio selected from the 
female sex some of His purest and most devoted fol- 
lowers ; but the monkish theologians avoiding, for the 
most part, these topics, dilated chiefly on His immaculate 
birth. His vir^n mother. His life of celibacy, His ex- 
hortation to the rich young man. The fact that SL Peter, 
to whom a general primacy was already ascribed, was 
unquestionably married, was a difficulty which was in a 
measure met by a tradition that he, as well as the other 
married apostles, abstained from intercourse with their 
wives after their conversion.' St. Paul, however, was 
probably unmarried, and his writings showed a decided 
preference for the unmarried state, which the ingenuity 
of theologians also discovered in some quarters where it 
might be least expected. Thus, St. Jerome assures us 
that when the clean animals entered the ark by sevens, 
and the unclean ones by pairs, the odd number typified 
the celibate, and the even the married condition. Even 
of the unclean animals but one pair of each kind was 
admitted, lest they should perpetrate the enormity of 
second marriage.^ Ecclesiastical tradition sustained the 
tendency, and the apostle James, as he has been portrayed 
by Hegesippus, became a kind of ideal saint, a faithful 
picture of what, according to the notions of theologians, 
was the true type of human nobility. He 'was converted,' 
it was said, ' from his mother's womb.' He drank neither 
wine nor fermented Uquors, and abstained from animal 

' Od this tradition see CbuDpagnj, La Anlonim, tome i. p. 198. 
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food. A razor never came upon his head. He never 
anointed with oil, or used a bath. He alone was allowed 
to enter the sanctuary. He never wore woollen, but linen 
garments. He was in the habit of entering the temple 
alone, and was often found upon his bended knees, and 
interceding for the forgiveness of the people, so that bis 
knees became as hard as a camel's.^ 

The progress of the monastic movement, as has been 
truly said, ' was not less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself * Of the actual number of the anchorites, 
those who are acquainted with the extreme unveracity 
of the Brst historians of the movement will hesitate to 
speak with confidence. It is said that St. Pachomius, who 
early in the fourth century founded the coenobitic mode 
of life, enlisted under his jurisdiction 7,000 monks ;^ that 
in the days of St. Jerome nearly 50,000 monks were 
sometimes assembled at the Easter festivals;* that in the 
desert of Nitria alone there were, in the fourth century, 
5,000 monks under a single abbot ; ^ that an Egyptian 
city named Oxyrinchus devoted itself almost exclusively 
to the ascetic life, and included 20,000 vii^ns and 10,000 
monks;" that St. Serapion presided over 10,000 monks,' 
and that, towards the close of the foiuth century, the 
monastic population in that country was nearly equal to 
the population of the cities.^ Egypt was the parent of 
monachism, and it was there that it attained both its 
extreme development and its most austere severity ; but 
there was very soon scarcely any Christian countiy in 

1 Euseb. Bed. Hut. ii. 23. 

* Gibbon, Dedina and FaU, ch. xixvii. ; a brief but muteitj aketch of 
tbe progress of the DiovemeDt. 

■ Pallsdiua, Sid. Lam. xxxriii. 

* Jerome, Prefaco to the Bule of St Ftcbomjiu, { 7. 
' Cassian, De Cranob. Ind. iv. 1. 

* Rufinua, Jlid. Monni:h. ch. v. Rufinua viuted it himielf. 

* Falladiiu, HiU. Lam. Lucvi. * Butinus, HiO. Xon. tU. 
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whicli a aimilar movement was not ardently propagated, 
St Athanasius and St. Zeno are said to have introduced it 
into Italy,* where it soon afterwards received a great stim- 
ulus from St, Jerome. St. Hilarion instituted the first 
monks in Palestine, and he lived to see many thousands 
subject to his rule, and towards the close of his life to 
plant monacliism in Cyprus. Eustathius, Bishop of 
Sebastia, spread it through Armenia, Faphlagonia, and 
Pontus. St. Basil laboured along the wild shores of the 
Euxine. St. Martin of Tours founded the first monastery 
in Gaul, and 2,000 monks attended his funeral. Unre- 
corded missionaries planted the new institution in the 
heart of Ethiopia, amid the Uttle islands that stud the 
Mediterranean, in the secluded valleys of Wales and 
Ireland.^ But even more wonderfiil than the many 
thousands who thus abandoned the world, is the reverence 
with which they were regarded by those who, by their 
attainments or tJieir character, would seem most opposed 
to the monastic ideal. No one had more reason than 
Augustine to know the danger of enforced celibacy, but 
St Augustine exerted all his energies to spread monasticism 
through his diocese. St. Ambrose, who was by nature 
an acute statesman ; St. Jerome and St. Basil, who were 
ambitious scholars ; St. Chrysostom, who was pre-emi- 
nently formed to sway the refined throngs of a metro- 
polis, all exerted their powers in favour of the life of 

' There is n good deal of doubt and contioveny about tbis. See » note 
in UoBbeim's Ihcl. Sut. (SoBme'a edition), vol. i. p. 364. 

' Most of the passnges remaiDing on the subject of tbe foundation of 
monacbism are given bj Thoniesain, DiicipUne de r^iu, part i. livre iii. 
cb. lii. Tbia work contains also much general information about mona- 
cbism. A curious collection of sCalistica of tbe numbers of the monks in 
diSereut localities, additional to tboee I have given and gleaned from tho 
£itM of the Sainti, may be found in Pitra ( Vie de S. Liger, Intiod. p. lix.) ; 
3,100, or, according to another account, 3,000 monks, lived in tbe monastery 
of Boncbor. 
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solitude, and the three last practised it themselves. St. 
Arsenius, who was surpassed by no one in the extrava- 
gance of his penances, had held a high oflSce at the court 
of the Emperor Arcadius. Pilgrims wandered among 
the deserts, collecting accounts of the miracles and the 
austerities of the saints, which filled Christendom with 
admiration ; and the strange biographies which were thus 
formed, wild and grotesque as they are, enable xis to 
realise very vividly the general features of the anchorite 
life, which became the new ideal of the Christian worlds 
There is, perhaps, no phase in the moral history of 
mankind, of a deeper or more painful interest than this 
ascetic epidemic. A hideous, sordid, and emaciated 
maniac, without knowledge, without patriotism, without 
natural affection, passing his life in a long routine of use- 
less and atrodous self-torture, and quailing before the 
ghastly phantoms of his delirious brain, had become the 
ideal of the nations which had known the writings of 
Plato and Cicero and the lives of Socrates or Cato. For 
about two centuries, the hideous maceration of the body 
was regarded as the highest proof of excellence. St. 
Jerome declares, with a thrill of admiration, how he had 
seen a monk, who for thirty years had lived exclusively 

> The thiee prindprJ are the Sidaria Monaehw^im of Rufinua, wbo 
Tinted Egypt*.B. 373, fttout seventeen years after the death of St. Antony; 
the InHil«ii(meg of Cassian, who, baTJng Tbited the Eastern monks about 
A.D. 304, founded vast monsateiiea contMnin^, it is said, 5,000 monks, nt 
MarseiUes, and died at a great age about a.d, 448 ; and the Hutoria Lau- 
aaca (so colled from Lbubus, Governor of Cappododa) of Palladius, who was 
himself a hennit on Mount ^'itrin, in a.k. S88. The first and last, sa well 
as many minor works of the same period, are given in lioaweyde's invaluahle 
collection of the lives of the Fathers, one of the most fasdnating volumes in 
the whole range of literature. 

The hospitality of the monks was not without drawbacks. In acburch on 
Mount Kitria three whips were hung on a palm-tree— one for chastiung 
monka, another for ehasti^ing tbieres, and a third for chastising guesta. 
(Palladius, But. Lata. wL) 
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on a small portion of barley bread and of muddy water ; 
another, who lived in a hole and never eat more than five 
figs for his daily repast ; ^ a third, who cut hia hair only 
on Easter Sunday, who never washed his clothes, who 
never changed his tunic till it fell to pieces, who starved 
himself till his eyes grew dim, and his skin 'like a pumice 
stone,' and whose merits, shown by these austerities, Homer 
himself would be unable to recount* For six months, it 
is said, SL Macarius of Alexandria slept in a marsh, and 
exposed his body naked to the stings of venomous flies. 
He was accustomed to carry about with him eighty pounds 
of iron. His disciple, St. Eusebius, carried one hundred 
and fifty pounds of iron, and lived for three, years in a 
dried-up well. St. Sabimis would only eat com that had 
become rotten by remaming for a month in water. St. 
Besarion spent forty days and nights in the middle of 
thorn-bushes, and for forty years never lay down when he 
slept,^ which last penance was also during fifteen years 
practised by St Pachomius.* Some saints, like St Marcian, 
restricted themselves to one meal a day, so small that 
they continually suffered the pangs of hunger.' Of one of 
them it is related that his daily food was sis ounces of 
bread and a few herbs ; that he was never seen to recline 
on a mat or bed, or even? to place his hmbs easily for sleep ; 
but that sometimes, from excess of weariness, his eyes 
would close at his meals, and the food would drop into 
his mouth." Other saints, however, eat only every second 

■ Viltt Pauli. St Jerome adda, that some will not believe this, be- 
Cfiuse they have no faith, but that all things are possible for those that 
believe. 

■ Fita % mtarim. 

' See a long list of these penances in TiUemont, Mtm. pvur »ervir A 
THiU. eccUt. iome viii. 

* VUa Patrum (Pachomius). He used to lean Against n waU when over- 
come bj drowsineaa. 

* Vilte Patrum, ix. 3. ' Sozomen, vi. 29. 
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day;^ while many, if we could believe the monkish 
historian, abstained for whole weeks from all nourish- 
ment.^ St. Macarius of Alexandria is said during an entire 
week to have never Iain down, or eaten anything but a 
few uncooked herbs on Sunday.' Of another famous 
saint, named John, it is asserted that for three whole years 
he stood in prayer, leaning upon a rock ; that during aH 
that time he never sat or lay down, and that his only 
nourishment was the Sacrament, which was brought him 
on Sundays.* Some of the hermits lived in deserted dens 
of wild beasts, others in dried-up wells, while others 
found a congenial resting-place among the tombs.* Some 
disdained .all clothes, and crawled abroad hke the wild 
beasts, covered only by their matted hair. In Mrao- 
potamia, and part of Syria, there existed a sect known by 
the name of * Grazers,' who never lived under a roof, who 
eat neither flesh nor bread, but who spent their time for 
ever on the mountain side, and eat grass like cattle.* The 



* E.g. SL AdIodj, according to bis biogmpber St Atbimaaiui. 

' 'II jeut dansle desert de ScSt^ des solitaires d'aneSminente perfection. 
... On pretend que pour rordinaire ils passoient dea aemainea entifres sans 
manger, mais apparcmmeDt cola ne se faisoit que dans des occasions parti- 
culi^res.' — TillcmoDt, Mim. pour teruir i THtiL eoel. tome viii. p. &80. Even 
tbia, however, was admirable I 

' Palladius, Siat. Zaut. cap, ix. 

* ' Frimum cum accessisset ad eremnm tribus condnuia annis aub cujus- 
dam sasi rape atona, semper ornTit, ita ut aunquam omnino reaederit neque 
acueiit. Somni autem tentum cnperct, quantum stane capere potuit; cibum 
vero nunquam sumpaeTat nisi die Dominica. Preabyter enim tunc veniebat 
ad eum et offerebat pro eo aacrilicium idque ei solum aacnmentum erat et 
victus.* — Rufinua, I£i»i. Motmch. cap. xv. 

' TbuB St Antonj used to live in a tomb, wbera he was beaten b; the 
deviL (St. AthanaMus, Life of Antony.') 

* Boonl. See on these monks Sozomeu, ri. S3 ; Evagrius, i. 21. It is 
mentioned of a certain St. Marc of Athens, that baling lived for thirty 
ycara naked in the desert, bia body was covered with haiilike that of a wild 
boast. (BoUandiets, March 2lt.) St Mary of Egypt, during part of her 
period of penance, lived upon grnss. ( Vila Fab-um.) 
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cleanliness of the body was regarded aa a pollution of the 
80ul, and the swnts who were most admired had become 
one hideous mass of clotted filth. St. Athanasius relates 
with enthusiasm how St Antony, the patriarch of mona- 
chism, had never, in extreme old age, been guilty of wash- 
ing his feet.^ The less constant St. PcBmen fell into this 
habit for the first time when a very old man, and, with 
a glimmering of common sense, defended himself ag^nst 
the astonished monks by saying that he had ' learnt to 
kill not his body, but his passions.'' St. Abraham the 
hermit, however, who lived for fifty years after his con- 
version, rigidly refused firom that date to wash either his 
face or his feet' He was, it is said, a person of singular 
beauty, and liis biographer somewhat strangely remarks, 
that * his fiice reflected the purity of his soul.' * St. A,m- 
mon had never seen himself naked." A famous virgin 
named Silvia, though she was sixty years old, and though 
bodily sickness was a consequence of her habits, reso- 
lutely refused, on religious principles, to wash any part of 
her body except her fingers.* St. Euphraxia joined a con- 
vent of one hundred and thirty nuns, who never washed 
their feet, and who shuddered at the mention of a bath.' 
An anchorite once imagined that he was mocked by an 
illu^on of tlie devil, as he saw glidiug before him through 

' lAft of Aadony. 

* ' 11 ne fniHiit pas Kussi difficult^ dims sb Tieilleue de M Isver quelqne- 
fou les piez. Et comme on t^moignoit e'en ftonaer et trouver que («U ne 
rtipoodoit pns & Ufie auHtire des anciens, il se jualifloit par ceapnroles: 
Noua Bvnm appria i tuer, non paanatre corpa maunoapasaiona.' — Tillemont, 
Mirn, Sitt. tccl. tome XT. p. 148. Thia aaiut was so very rirtuoua, that 
he aometimea remaiaed without eating for whole weeka. 

* 'Non appropinquavit oleum corpusculo ejue. 'FacieaTel etiam pedea 
ft die converEionis euB nunqiiam diluti aunt.'— Vitm Ptilnim, c. xvii. 

* ' In &ciB ejus puritaa anini noecebatur.' — Ibid. c. iviii. 

* Socntea, iv. 23. * Heraclidis Paradiaua (Roairejde), c. slii, 

' 'Nulla eanim pedes auos abluebnt ; aliquanlie vero audientes de 
balneo loqui, irridentea, CDafuaionem et magnam abomination em ae audire 
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the desert a naked creature black with filth and years of 
exposure, and with white hair floating to the wind. It waa 
a once beautiful woman, St. Mary of Egypt, who had 
thus, during forty-seven years, been expiating her sins.' 
The occasional decadence of the monks into habits of 
decency was a subject of much reproach. ' Our fathers,' 
said the abbot Alexander, lookiiig mournfully back to 
the past, ' never washed their faces, but we frequent the 
public baths.'* It was related of one monastery in the 
desert, that the monks suffered greatly &om want of water 
to drink ; but at the prayer of the abbot Theodosius, a 
copious stream was produced. But soon some monks, 
tempted by the abundant supply, diverged from their old 
austerity, and persuaded the abbot to avail himself of the 
stream for the construction of the bath. The bath was 
made. Once, and once only, did the monks enjoy their 
ablutions, when the stream ceased to flow. I^ayers, 
tears, and fastings were in vain. A whole year passed. At 
ast the abbot destroyed the bath, which was the object 
ofv^e Divine displeasure, and the waters flowed afresh.' 
But of all the evidences of the loathsome excesses to 

judicabant, que nequa auditum suum hoc audire patiebantur.'— Vtl. S. 
Enphrax. c. Ti. (Roswejde.) 

' See ber acta, BollaiidieU, April 3, end in the Vita Fatntm. 

' 'FatreB Doatri Dimquam facieseuaslarabaDt, nog autem lavaciapublica 
halneaque frequentamua.' — Moschiu, Frabim Spirituale, clzviiL 

' I^attim Spirituale, lizx. 

An Iriah aaini, named Coemgenna, ia «aid to have ahown bis devotion in a 
way which was directly opposite to that of the other sunta I have men- 
tioned — by hia apecial use of culd water — but the principle in eacb ea«e 
was the same — to mortifj nature. St. Coemgenus was accustomed to pray 
for au hour every night in a pool of cold water, while the deril sent a 
hoiribla beaat to awim round him. An angel, however, was sent to him 
for three purposes. ' Tribua de causis i. Domino missus est angelus ibi ad 
8. Coemgenum. Prima ut a dlreiaia suis gravibus Isboribus ievius viveret 
paulisperj aecunda ut horridam bestlam saneto infestam repelleret; tertia, 
ttl frigidiudem agtia ealtfactret.' — Bollandisls, June 3. The editors say 
these acta are of doubtful authenticity. 
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which this spirit was carried, the life of St. Simeon Stylites 
IS probably the most remarkable. It would be difficult 
to conceive a more horrible or disgusting picture than is 
given of the penances by which that saint commenced 
his ascetic career. He had bound a rope around him so 
that it became imbedded in his flesh, which putrefied 
around it. 'A horrible stench, intolerable to the by- 
standers, exhaled from his body, and worms dropped from 
him whenever he moved, and they filled his bed.' Some- 
times he left the monastery and slept in a dry well, in- 
habited, it is said, by dcemons. He built successively 
three pillars, the last being sixty feet bigh, and scarcely 
two cubits in circumference, and on this pillar, during 
thirty years, he remained exposed to every change of 
climate, ceaselessly and rapidly bending his body in prayer 
almost to the level of his feet. A spectator attempted to 
number these rapid motions, but desisted from weariness 
when he had counted 1,244. For a whole year, we are 
told, St Simeon stood upon one leg, the other being co- 
vered "with hideous ulcers, while his bic^rapher was com- 
missioned to stand by his side, to pick up the worms that 
fell from his body, and to replace them in the sores, the 
saint saying to the worm, ' Eat what God has given you.' 
From every quarter pilgrims of every degree thronged 
to do him honu^e. A crowd of prelates followed him 
to the grave. A brilliant star is said to have shone 
miraculously over his pillar ; tlie general voice of man- 
kind pronounced him to be the highest model of a Chris- 
tian saint, and several other anchorites imitated or emu- 
lated his penances.^ 

There is, if I mistake not, no department of literature 
the importance of which is more inadequately realised 

' See Lb liife by Lis diBciple Antony, in tlie Vila Palntm, Evagrius, 
i 13-14. Theodoiet, FhilotAeut, cap. uvi. 
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than the lives of the saints. Even where they have no 
direct historical value, they have a moral value of the 
very highest order. They may not tell us with accuracy 
what men did at particular epochs, but they display 
with the utmost vividness what they thought and felt, 
their measure of probability, and their ideal of excellence. 
Decrees of councils, elaborate treatises of theologians, 
creeds, liturgies, and canons, are all but the husks of 
religious history. They reveal what was professed and 
argued before the world, but not that which was realised 
in the imagination or enshrined in the heart. The histoiy 
of art, which in its ruder day reflected with delicate 
fidelity the fleeting imagffl of an anthropomorphic nge, is 
in this respect invaluable ; but still more important is 
that vast Christian mythology, which grew up spon- 
taneously from the intellectual condition of the time, 
included all its dearest hopes, wishes, ideals, and imagin- 
ings, and constituted, during many centuries, the popular 
literature of Christendom. In the case of the saints of the 
deserts, there can be no question that the picture — which 
is drawn chiefly by eye-witnesses — however grotesque 
may be some of its details, is in its leading features his- 
torically true. It is true that self-torture was for some 
centuries r^arded as the chief measure of human ex- 
cellence, that tens of thousands of the most devoted men 
fled to the desert to reduce themselves by maceration 
nearly to the condition of the brute, and that this odious 
superstition had acquired an almost absolute ascendency 
in the ethics of the age. The examples of asceticism I 
have cited are but a few out of many hundreds, and 
volumes might be written, and have been written, detail- 
ing them. Till the reform of St. Benedict, the ideal was 
on the whole unchanged. The Western monks, from 
the conditions of their climate, were constitutionally in- 
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capable of rivalling the abstiDence of the Egyptian an- 
chorites, but their conception of supreme excellence was 
much the same, and they laboured to compensate for 
their inferiority in penances by claiming some superiority 
in miracles. From the time of St. Pachomius, the coeno- 
bitic life was adopted by mmt monks ; but the Eastern 
monasteries, with ^e important exception of a vow of 
obedience, differed little from a collection of hermitages. 
They were in the deserts ; the raonks commonly lived in 
separate cells ; they kept silence at their repasts ; they ri- 
valled one another in the extravagance of their penances. 
A few feeble efforts were indeed made by St. Jerome and 
others to moderate austerities which frequently led to 
insanity and suicide, to check the turbulence of certain 
wandering monks, who were accustomed to defy the eccle- 
siastical authorities, and especially to suppress monastic 
mendicancy, which had appefu^ prominently among 
some heretical sects. The orthodox monks commonly 
employed themselves in weaving mats of palm-leaves; 
but, living in the deserts, with no wants, they speedily 
sank into a listless apathy ; and those who were most 
admired were those who, like Simeon Stylites and the 
hermit John, of whom I have already spoken, were most 
exclusively devoted to their superstition. Diversities of 
individual character were, however, vividly displayed. 
Many anchorites, without knowledge, passions, or imagi- 
nation, having fled from servile toil to the calm of the 
wilderness, passed the long hours in sleep or in a me- 
chanical routine of prayer, and their inert and languid 
existences, prolonged to the extreme of old ^e, closed at 
last by a tranquil and almost animal death. Others made 
their cells by the clear fountains and clustering palm-trees 
of some oasis in the desert, and a blooming garden arose 
beneath their toil. The numerous monks who followed 
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St. Serapion devoted themselves lai^ely to agriculture, and 
sent shiploads of com for the benefit of the poor.^ Of 
one old hermit it is related, that such was the cheer- 
fuines of his mind, that every sorrow was dispelled 
by his presence, and the weary and the heartbroken 
were consoled by a few words from his lips.' More 
commonly, however, the hermit's cell was the scene of 
perpetual mournings. Tears and sobs, and frantic 
stru^lings with imaginary diEmone, and paroxysms of 
religious despair, were the texture of his Hfe, and the 
dread of spiritual enemies, and of that death which hia 
superstition had rendered so terrible, embittered every 
hour of his existence.* The solace of intellectual occu- 
pations was rarely resorted to. 'The duty,' said St. 
Jerome, 'of a monk is not to teach, but to weep.'^ A 
cultivated and discipUned mind was the least subject to 
those hallucioations, which were r^arded as the highest 
evidence of Divine favour,' and although in an age when 

' Palladius, Hist. Laai. Ixxvi. ' Rufinua, Hitt. Mmaeh. Txxiii. 

* We have a ntrikin^ illustration of tbis in St. Areeniua. Ilia eyelndiea 
ore Enid to bare fullen ofT through continual weeping, and he hod alwaja, 
'when at work, to put a cloth on his bieaat to leceiTO his tears. As he felt 
his death approachuig, his terror rose to the point oi agony. The monln 
who were about bim said, ' " Quid fies, paterP numqaid et tu times P " Illo 
respondi^ " In Teritate dmeo et iste timor qui nunc mecum est, semper in 
me fuit, ex quo factus sum monachus." ' — Verba Smtnrtim, Prol. J 163. It 
waa said of St. Abrahsm that no day passed after his convemon without 
hia shedding tears. ( VU. Patrum.) St. John the dwarf once saw a monk 
laughing immoderately at dinner, and was ao borriSed that be at ooee 
began to cry. (TUlemont, Whn. de tSitt. eccUt. tome x. p. 430.) St. Basil 
{Regtila, interrog. XTii.) gives a remarkable disquisition on the wickedness 
of laughing, and he obserTee that this was the one bodily affection which 
Christ doea not aeem to have known. Mr. Buckle baa collected a series of 
passages to piecieely the same effect from the writings of the Scotch 
divines. {Ria. of CivOUaiion, vol. ii. pp. 365-386.) 

* 'Monachus autem non doctoris faahet aed plongentia officium.' — 
CoHtr. ViffilanL Jiv. 

' As TillemoDt puts it : ' U se trouTa tr£e-peu de saints en qui IMeu lut 
joint lea talena ext4rieiirs de r^loqueuco et de la science arec la g:ice de 
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the passioD for asceticism was general, many scholaTs 
became ascetics, the great majority of the early monks 
appear to have been men who were not only absolutely 
ignorant themselves, but who also looked upon learning 
with positive disfavour, 'St. Antony, the true founder of 
monachism, refused when a boy to learn letters, because 
it would bring him into too great intercourse with other 
boys.' At a time when St. Jerome had suffered himself 
to feel a deep admiration for the genius of Cicero, he 
was, as he himself tells us, borne in the night before the 
tribunal of Christ, accused of being rather a Ciceronian 
than a Christian, and severely flagellated by the angels.^ 
This saint, however, afterwards modified his opinions 
about the Pagan writings, and he was compelled to de- 
fend himself at length against his more jealous brethren, 
who accused him of defiling his writings with quotations 
from Pagan authors, and of employing some monks in 
copying Cicero, and of explaining Vii^l to some children 
at Bethlehem.^ Of one monk it is related, that being 
especially famous as a linguist, he made it his penance to 
remain perfectly silent for thirty years,* Of another, that 
having discovered a few books in the cell of a brother 

U propb^tie et des miracles. Ce sont dea dons que m Frovidenra a preaque 
toujoon EfpaHz.* — Mim. Hid. tccU*. tome iv. p. 316. 

* St. AthaniwiuB, Vit. AnUm. 

* Ep. tdi. He says bia shoulders were bruised wben be awoke. 

* Ep. Ixx.; Ada. Rufinum, lib. i. cb. xxx. He there apeftks of his vision 
OS a mere dTcam, not bindiDgp. He elaewhere {Ep. cxxr.) apeaba very 
aensiblj of the adTantftgv of hermita occnpjing tbemaelTes, and etya be 
leamt Hebrew to keep away unbo!]' thoughts. 

* Sozomen, ri. 28; RuGnua, Hitt. Monach. ch. ti. Socratea tella rather 
a touching Btory of obe of these illiternte aainta, named Pamboa. Being 
unable to read, he came to aome one to be taught a psalm. Having leamt 
the ungle verae, ' I aaid I will take heed to my ways, that I offend not with 
my tongue,' be went sway, aayiug that was enough if it were practically 
acquired. When asked dz montha, and agfun many yeara after, why be 
did not come to learn another verse, he onawered that he had never been 
able truly to master tbis. (U. E. iv. 23.) 
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hermit, lie reproached the student with having thus de- 
frauded of their property the widow and the orphan ;' 
of others, that their only books were copies of the New 
Testament, which they sold to relieve the poor.* 

With such men, living such a life, visions and miracles 
were necessarily habitual. All the elements of halluci- 
nation were there. Ignorant and siiperstitious, believing 
as a matter of religious conviction that countless daemons 
filled the air, attributing every fluctuation of his own tem- 
perament, and every exceptional phenomenon in surround- 
ing nature to spiritual agency ; delirioua, too, from solitude 
and long-continued austerities, the hermit soon mistook 
for palpable realities the phantoms of his brain. In the 
ghastly gloom of the sepulchre, where, amid mouldering 
corpses, he took up his abode ; in the long hours of the 
night of penance, when the desert wind sobbed around 
his lonely cell, and the cries of wild beasts were borne 
upon his ear, visible forms of lust or terror appeared to 
haunt him, and strange dramas were enacted by those who 
were contending for bis soul. An imagination strained 
to the utmost limit, acting upon a firame attenuated and 
diseased by macerations, produced bewildering psycho- 
logical phenomena, paroxysms of conflicting passions, 
sudden alternations of joy and anguish, which he regarded 
as maoifestly supernatural. Sometimes, in the very ecstasy 
of his devotion, the memory of old scenes would crowd 
upon his mind. The shady groves and soft voluptuous 
gardens of his native city would arise, and, kneehng alone 
upon the burning sand, he seemed to see around 1dm the 
fair groups of dancing-girls, on whose warm, undulating 
limbs and wanton smiles his youthful eyes had too fondly 
dwelt. Sometimes bis temptation sprang from remcm- 

> miemon^ x. p. 61. * Ibid. viiL 490 ; Socmtea, S. E. iv. 33. 
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bered sounds. The sweet, licentioua songa of otber days 
came floating on hia ear, and bis heart was thrilled with 
the passions of the past. And then the scene would 
change. As his lips were murmurii^ the psalter, his 
imaginatioQ, fired perhaps by the music of some martial 
psalm, depicted the crowded amphitheatre. The throng, 
and passion, and mingled cries of eager thousands were 
present to his mind, and the fierce joy of the gladiators 
passed through the tumult of his dream.^ The simplest 
incident came at last to suggest diabolical influence. An 
old hermit, weary and fainting upon his journey, once 
thought how refreshing would be a draught of the honey 
of wild bees of the desert. At that moment his eye fell 
upon a rock on which they had built a hive. He passed 
on with a shudder and an exorcism, for he believed it to 
be a temptation of the devil.^ But most terrible of all 
were the stru^les of young and ardent men, through 
whose veins the hot blood of passion contmually flowed, 
physically incapable of a life of cefibacy, and with all that 
pronencss to hallucination which a southern sun engenders, 
who were borne on the wave of enthusiasm to the desert 
life. In the arms of Syrian or Afi-ican brides, whose soft 
eyes answered love with love, they might have sunk 
to rest, but in the lonely wilderness no peace could ever 
visit their souls. The lives of the saints paint with an 

' I hsTS combined in this passage inddenta from tbi«e distinct Uvea. St 
Jeroue, in a very famous and very beautiful passage of bis letter to Eusto- 
cbium (j^. xxii.)i describes tbe manner in whicb the forms of dancing-girls 
appeared to surround him as he knelt upon the desert Muds. St Maiy of 
^fpt ( Vila Falrvm, ch. xiz.) was especially tortured by the recollection 
of tbe sonps she had sung when young, which continually haunted her 
mind. St Hilsrion (see his Life by St Jerome) thought he saw a gladia* 
torisl show while be was repeatbg the psalms. The roaouer in whjcb the 
different Tisiona faded into one another like dissohing views ia repeatedly 
described in the biographies. 

* Rufinus, Si*t. Mtniaflt. ch. li. This sfiint was St Belenus. 
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appalling vividness the agonies of their struggle. Multi- 
plying with frantic energy the macerations of the body, 
beating their breasts with anguish, the tears for ever 
streaming from their eyes, imagining themselves conti- 
nually haunted by ever-changing forms of deadly beauty, 
which acquired a greater vividness from the very passion 
with which they resisted them, their struggles not unfre- 
quently ended in insanity aud in suicide. It is related 
that when St. Pachomius and St. Paltemon were conversing 
together in the desert, a young monk, with his counte- 
nance distracted with madness, rushed into their presence, 
and, with a voice broken with convulsive sobs, poured out 
his tale of sorrows. A woman, he said, had entered his 
cell, had seduced him by her artifices, and then vanished 
miraculously in the air, leaving him half dead upon the 
ground ; — and then with a wild shriek the monk broke 
away from the saintly listeners. Impelled, as they ima- 
gined, by an evil spirit, he rushed across the desert, till 
he arrived at the next village, and there, leaping into the 
open furnace of the public baths, he perished in the 
flames.^ Strange stories were told among the raonks of 
revulsions of passion even in the most advanced. Of one 
monk especially, who had long been regarded as a pattern 
of asceticism, but who had suffered himself to fall into 
that self-complacency which was very conunon among 
the anchorites, it was told that one evening a fainting 
woman appeared at the door of his cell, and implored 
him to give her shelter, and not permit her to be devoured 
by the wild beasts. In an evil hour he yielded to her 
prayer. With all the aspect of profound reverence slie 
won his regards, and at last ventured to lay her hand 
upon him. But that touch convulsed his frame. Passions 

* life of St. Fftcliomiui ( Vit. Pntrum), cnp. iz. 
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loog slumbering and forgotten rushed with an impetuous 
fiiry through hia veins. In a paroxysm of fierce love, 
he sought to clasp the woman to his heart, but she 
vanished from his sight, and a chorus of dsemoos, with 
peals of laughter, exulted over his fall The sequel of 
the stoiy, as it is told by the monkish writer, is, I think, 
of a very high order of artistic merit. The fallen hermit 
did not seek, as might have been expected, by penance 
and prayers to renew his purity. That moment of passion 
and of shame had revealed in him a new nature, and 
severed him irrevocably from the hopes and feelings of 
the ascetic life. The ftur form that had arisen upon his 
dream, though he knew it to be a deception luring him 
to destruction, still governed his heart. He fled from the 
desert, plunged anew into the world, avoided all in- 
tercourse with the monks, and followed the light of that 
ideal beauty even into the jaws of helL' 

Anecdotes of this kind, circulated among the monks, 
contributed to heighten the feelings of terror with which 
they regarded all communication with the other sex. 
But to avoid such communication was sometimes very 
difl5cult. Few things are more striking in the early his- 
torians of the movement we are considering, than the 
manner in which narratives of the deepest tragical in- 
terest alternate with extremely whimsical accounts of the 
profound admiration with which the female devotees 

* Rnfinne, Siet. Monach, cnp. i. Tbia story wai lold to Hufinua bj St. 
John the hermit. The same t>Eunt described his own viuons Teiy graphi- 
cally. 'Denique etiam iiie freqaenter deeniones noclibua sednxerun^ et 
neque otara neque requiescere permiBerunt, phanlasias quasdam per noctein 
totom senfiibuB meia et cogitationca suggereutes. Mane tgto Telut cum 
quadsm illuBiona prosteTnebant se ante me dicentea, Indulge nobis, abbas, 
qui« laborem tibi incusaimus lota nocte.' — Ibid, St. Benedict in the desert 
ia said to hare been tortured b; the TecoLIection of a beautiful girl be had 
once seen, and only regained hU compaaure by rolling in thonu. (St Greg: 
Lid. a. 2.) 
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regarded the most austere anchorites, and the unwearied 
perseverance with which they endeavoured to force them- 
selves upon their notice. Some women seem in this re- 
spect to have been peculiarly fortunate. St. Melania, 
who devoted a great portion of her fortune to the monks, 
accompanied by the historian Buiinus, made near the 
end of the fourth century a long pilgrimage through the 
Syrian and Egyptian hermitages.^ But with many of the 
hermits it was a rule never to look upon the face of any 
woman, and the number of years they had escaped this 
contamination was commonly stated as a conspicuous 
proof of their excellence. St. Basil would only speak to 
a woman under extreme necessity.' St. John of Lycopolis 
had not seen a woman for forty-eight years.' A tribune 
was sent by his wife on a pilgrimage to St. John the 
hermit to implore him to allow her to visit him, her 
desire being so intense that she would probably, in the 
opinion of her husband, die if it was ungratified. At last 
the hermit told his suppliant that he would that night 
visit his wife when she was in bed in her house. The 
tribune brought this strange message to his wife, who 
that night saw the hermit in a dream.^ A young Boman 
girl made a pilgrimage from Italy to Alexandria, to look 
upon the face, and obtain the prayers of St. Arsenius, 
into whose presence she forced herself. Quailing beneath 
his rebufis, she dung herself at his feet, imploring him 
with tears to grant her only request — to remember her, 
and to pray for her, ' Eemember you,' cried the indignant 

' She lived ilao for Bome time in a convent at Jenualem wliich she bad 
founded. MelmuA (who wm one of St. Jerome's friends) was a lady of 
rank and fortune, vho devoled her property to the monka. See herjouraej 
in Rosweyde, lib. iu 

' See his life in TillenionL 

> Ibid. I. p. 14. A certain IKdymus lived entirely alone till his death, 
which took place nhen he wm ninety. (Socrates, S. E. iv. 23.) 

* Rufiniu, Hid. Mimaehorum, cap. L 
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saint, ' It shall be the prayer of my life that I may 
forget you.' The poor girl sought consolation from the 
Archbishop of Alexandria, who comforted her by assur- 
ing her that though she belonged to the sex by which 
daemons commonly tempt saints, he doubted not the 
hermit would pray for her soul, though he would try to 
forget her fece.' Sometimes this female enthusiasm took 
another and a more subtle form, and on more than one 
occasion women were known to attire themselves as men, 
and to pass their lives undisturbed as anchorites. Among 
others, St. Pelagia, who had been the most beautiful, 
and one of the most dangerously seductive actresses of 
Antioch, having been somewhat strangely converted, 
was appointed by the bishops to Uve in penance with an 
elderly \'irgin of irreproachable piety ; but impelled, we 
are told, by her desire for a more austere hfe, she fled 
from her companion, assumed a male attire, took refuge 
among the monks on the Mount of Olives, and, with 
something of the skill of her old profession, supported her 
feigned character so consistently, that she acquired great 
renown, and it was only (it is said) after her death that 
the s^nts discovered who had been living among them." 

< Va-ba Smiomm, $ 66. 

* Pitlagia was verj pretty, luid, Bccording to her own account, 'ber sine 
were heavier than the sand.' The people of Antioch, who were very fond 
of her, called her Marguerita, or the p«arl. 'II arrira un jour que diTers 
^vesques, appelez par celui d'Anlioche pour quelquea affotrea, eatant ensemble 
a la porte de'V^gUse de S.- Julien, Pflagie passa devant eux dans t«ut l%lat 
dea pompes du diable, n'ayant pas Beulement une coefie sur sa teste ni un 
mouchoir Bur ses ^paules, ce qu'on remarque comme le comhie de son im- 
pudence. Touslea^resques baissirent les jeux en grimissant pour no pna voir 
ca dangereux ohjet de p£ch^, bora Nonne, tr^saint ^vesqua d'lli^lioplc, 
qui la regarda avec une attention qui fit peine aux autrea.' However, tliU 
bishop imniediately began crying n great danl, and reesaured hia brethren, 
aud A sermon which he preached led to the conversion of the actress. 
(Tillemont, Mim. teSM. ecetii. tome xii. pp. 378-380.) See, too, on 
women, ' under prel«DC« of rellglou,* attiring themaelves as men, Sozonien, 
iii. 14,) 
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The foregoing anecdotes and observations will, I hope, 
have given a suflSciently clear idea of the general nature 
of the monastic life in its earliest phase, and also of the 
writings it produced. We may now proceed to examine 
the ways in which this mode of life affected both the 
ideal type and the realised condition of Christian morals. 
And in the first place, it is manifest that the proportion 
of virtues was altered. If an impartial person were to 
glance over the ethics of the New Testament, and were 
asked what was the central and distinctive virtue to which 
the sacred writers most continually referred, he would 
doubtiess answer, that it was that which is described as 
love, charity, or philanthropy. If he were to apply a 
Bimilar scrutiny to the writings of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, he would answer that the cardinal virtue of 
the religious type was not love, but chastity. And this 
chastity, which was regarded as the ideal state, was not 
the purity of an imdefiled marriage. It was the abso- 
lute suppression of the whole sensual side of our nature. 
The chief form of virtue, the central conception of the 
saintly life, was a perpetual struggle against all unchaste 
impulses, by men who altogether refused the compromise 
of marriage. From tliis fact, if I mistake not, some in- 
teresting and important consequences may be deduced. 

In the first place, religion gradually assumed a very 
sombre hue. The business of the sdnt was to eradicate 
a natural appetite, to attain a condition which was em- 
phatically abnormal. The depravity of human nature, 
and especially the essential evil of the body, were felt with 
a degree of intensity that could never have been attained 
by moralists who were occupied mainly with transient 
or exceptional vices, such as envy, anger, or cruelty. 
And in addition to the extreme inveteracy of the appetite 
which it was desired to eradicate, it should be remem- 
bered that a somewhat luxurious and indulgent life, even 
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when that indulgence ia not itself distinctly evil, even 
when it has a tendency to naollify the character, has 
naturally the effect of strengthening the animal passions, 
and is therefore directly opposed to the ascetic ideal. 
The consequence of this was first of all a very deep sense 
of the habitual and innate depravity of human nature, 
and in the next place, a very strong association of the 
idea of pleasure with that of vice. All this was the 
necessary consequence of the supreme value placed upon 
virginity. The tone of calm and joyousness that charac- 
terises Greek philosophy, the almost complete absence of 
all sense of struggle and innate sin that it displays, is 
probably in a very large degree to be ascribed to the feet 
that, in the department of morals we are considering, 
Greek moralists made no serious efforts to improve our 
nature, and Greek public opinion acquiesced, without 
scandal, in an almost boundless indulgence of illicit 



But while the great prominence at this time given to 
the conflicts of the ascetic life threw a dark shade upon 
the popular estimate of human nature, it contributed, I 
think, very largely to sustain and deepen that strong con- 
viction of the freedom of the human will which the 
Catholic Church has always so strenuously upheld ; for 
there is, probably, no other form of moral conflict in 
which men are so habitually and so keenly sensible of 
that distinction between oiur will and our desires, upon 
the reality of which all moral freedom ultimately depends. 
It had also, I imagine, another result, which it is difficult 
to describe with the same precision. What may be called 
a strong animal nature — a nature, that is, in which the 
passions are in vigorous, and at the same time healthy 
action, is that in which we should most naturally expect 
to find several moral qualities. Good humour, frankness, 
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generosity, active courage, sanguine energy, buoyancy of 
temper, are the usual and appropriate accompaniments of 
a vigorous animal temperament, and they are much more 
rarely found either in natures that are essentially feeble 
and effeminate, or in Daturas 'which have been artificially 
emasculated by penances, distorted from their origiaal 
tendency, and habitually held under severe control. The 
ideal type of Catholicism being, on accoimt of the supreme 
value placed upon viiginity, of the latter kind, the quali- 
ties I have mentioned have always ranked very low in 
the Catholic conceptions of excellence, and the steady 
tendency of Protestant and industrial civilisation has been 
to elevate them. 

I do not know whether the reader will regard these 
speculations — ^which I advance with some diffidence — as 
far-fetched and fancifiil. Our knowledge of the physical 
antecedents of different moral qualities is so scanty, that 
it is difficult to speak on these matters with much con- 
fidence; but few persons, I think, can have foiled to 
observe that the physical temperaments I have described, 
differ not simply in the one great fact of the intensity of 
the animal passions, but also in the aptitude of each to 
produce a distinct moral type, or, in other words, in the 
harmony of each with several qualities, both good and 
evil. A doctrine, therefore, which connects one of these 
two temperaments indissolubly with the moral ideal, 
affects the appreciation of a large number of moral 
(jitahties. But whatever may be thought of the moral 
results springing from the physical temperament which 
asceticism produced, there can be little controversy as to 
the effects springing from the condition of life which it 
enjoined. Severance from the interests and affections of 
nil around him, was the chief object of the anchorite, 
and the first consequence of the prominence of asce- 
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tidsm was a profound discredit thrown upon the domesdc 
virtuea. 

The extent to which this discredit was carried, tlie 
intense hardness of heart and ingratitude manifested by 
the saints towards those who were bound to them by the 
closest of earthly ties, is known to few who have not 
studied the original literature on the subject. These things 
are commonly thrown into the shade by those modem 
sentunentalists who deUght in idealising the devotees of 
the past. To break by his ingratitude the heart of the 
mother who had borne him, to persuade the wife who 
adored him that it was her duty to separate from him for 
ever, to abandon his children, uncared for and be^ars, to 
the merdes of the world, was regarded by the true hermit 
as the most acceptable odering he could make to his QoA. 
His busiuess was to save his own soul. The serenity of 
his devotion would be impaired by the discharge of the 
amplest duties to his family. Evagrius, when a hermit ia 
the desert, received, after a long interval, letters from hia 
father and mother. He could not bear that the equable 
tenor of his thoughts should be disturbed by the recol- 
lection of those who loved him, so he cast the letters 
unread into the fire.^ A man named Mutiua, accom- 
panied by his only chUd, a little boy of eight years old, 
once abandoned his possessions and demanded admission 
in a monastery. The monks received him, but they pro- 
ceeded to discipline his heart. ' He had already forgotten 
that he was rich ; he must next be taught to foiget that 

' Tillemont, tome x. pp. 876-377. Apart from fninily affectione, there are 
Bomo curious iiutMices recoTded of the anxiety of tbe nints to aroid dutrtic- 
tioDS. Ods monk used ta cover hia face when he went into his garden, lest 
the sight of the trees should disturb his mind. ( Verb. Seniorum.) St. Ar- 
aeniua could not bear the rustling of the reeds (Ibid.) ; and a adat named 
Boniface struck dead a man who went about with tm ape and a c;mba], 
because he had (apparently quite unintentionally) disturbed him at hia 
prayers. (St. Greg. Dial C 0.) 
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he was a father.' ' His little child was separated from 
him, clothed ia dirty rags, subjected to every form of 
gross and wantOQ hardship, beaten, spumed, and ill treated. 
Day after day the father was compelled to look upon his 
boy wasting away with sorrow, his once happy counte- 
nance for ever stained with tears, distorted by sobs of 
anguish. But yet, says the admiring biographer, ' though 
he saw this day by day, such was his love for Christ, and 
for the virtue of obedience, that the father's heart was 
rigid and unmoved.' * He thought Uttle of the tears of 
his child. He was anxious only for his own humility and 
perfection in virtue.' * At last the abbot told him to take 
his child and throw it into the river. He proceeded, 
without a murmur or apparent pang, to obey, and it was 
only at the last moment that the monks interposed, and 
on the very brink of the river saved the child. Mutius 
afterwards rose to a high position among the ascetics, and 
was justly regarded as haviDg displayed in great per- 
fection the temper of a saint.* An inhabitant of Thebes 
once came to the abbot Sisoes, and asked to be made a 
monk. The abbot asked if he had anyone belonging to 
him. He answered, * A eon.' ' Take your son,' rejoined 
the old man, ' and throw him into the river, and then 
you may become a monk.' The father hastened to fulfil 
the command, and the deed was almost consummated ' 
when a messenger sent by Sisoes revoked the order.* 

Sometimes the same lesson was taught under the form 
of a miracle. A man had once deserted his three children 



1 ' QuemadmoduiQ se jam diTiUm DOn ene vciebat, ita «tiam patfem se 
eeae nmciret.' — Cas^an, I)e CtEtttAiormn InOilulu, iv. 37. 

* 'Oumque taliter iDfans sub oculis ejus per dies UDgulos ageretur, pro 
amore uihilominus Cbristi et obedieotiffi virtute, ligida semper atque im- 
mobilia patris viscera penuaDseruDL . . . parum cogiUna de laoTUiis ejn», 
Bed de propria humiUtate ac perfectione soUidtus.' — Ibid. 

' Hud. * BoUandiats, July ; I'crba Seniorum, xi?. 
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to become a monk. Three years after, he determined to 
bring them into the monastery, but, on returning to his 
home, found that the two eldest had died during his absence. 
He came to his abbot, bearing in his arms his youngest 
child, who was still little more than an infant. The abbot 
turned to him, and said, ' Do you love this child?' The 
father answered, 'Yes.' Again the abbot said, *Do you 
love it dearly ? ' The father answered as before. ' Then 
take the child,' said the abbot, ' and throw it into the fire 
upon yonder hearth.' The fether did as he was com- 
manded, and the child remained unharmed amid the 
flames.' But it was especially in their dealings with their 
female relations that this aspect of the monastic character 
was vividly displayed. In this case the motive was not 
simply to mortify family affections — it was also to guard 
agamst the possible danger resulting from the presence of 
a woman. The fine flower of that saintly purity might 
have been disturbed by the sight of a mother's or a sister's ' 
face. The ideal of one age appears sometimes too gro- 
tesque for the caricature of another ; and it is curious to 
observe how pale and weak is the picture which Moli^re 
drew of the afiected prudery of Tartufle,* when compared 
with the narratives that are gravely propounded in the 
fives of the saints. When the abbot Sisoes had become a 
very old, feeble, and decrepit man, his disciples exhorted 

I Verba Seaiorum, xiv. 

■ Taetoffb (Urant mi mouchoir de tapochi). 

' Ah, mon Dion, je voua prie^ 
Arant que de purler, prenez-moi ce mouchoir. 

DOBIDB. 

Comment I 

Taktdffx. 
CouTTes ce aein que je oe sanrou Toir; 
Par de pnreilB objeU dea ftmea aont bleaafm, 
£t cela fait Tenii ds coupablea pena^s.* 

Terlvfft, Acto ill. aciiia 3. 
4S 
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him to leave the desert for an inhabited country. Sisoea 
seemed to yield ; but he stipulated as a necessary condition, 
that in his new abode he should never be compelled to 
encounter the peril and perturbation of looking on a 
woman's face. To such a nature of course the desert 
alone was suitable, and the old man was suffered to die 
in peace.^ A monk was once travelhng with his motlier 
— in itself a most unusual circumstance — and, having ar- 
rived at a bridgeless stream, it became necessary for him 
to carry her across. To her surprise, he began carefully 
wrapping up his hands in cloths ; and upon her asking 
the reason, he explwned that he was alarmed lest he 
shoidd be unfortunate enough to touch her, and thereby 
disturb the equiUbrium of his nature.* The sister of St. 
John of Calama loved him dearly, and earnestly implored 
him that she might look upon hb face once more before 
she died. On his persistent refusal, she at last declared 
that she would make a pilgrimage to him in the desert. 
The alarmed and perplexed saint at last wrote to her, 
promising to visit her if she would engage to relinquish 
her design. He went to her in disguise, received a cup 
of water from her hands, and came away without being 
discovered. She wrote to him, reproaching him with not 
having fulfilled his promise. He answered her, that he 
had indeed visited her, that ' by the mercy of Jesus 
Christ he had not been recognised,' and that she must 
never see him again.' The mother of St. Theodorus came 
armed with letters from the bishop to see her son, but 
he implored his abbot, St. Pachomius, to permit him to 

< BoUandista, JuIfS. 

* Verba Seniorum, ir. The poor womfln, l>Mng startled and perplexed M 
the proceedings of her son, eaiA, ' Quid dc opemiati manus tuas, Uli ? lUe 
nutem dixit : Quia corpus mulieria ignis est, et ex eo ipso quo te ci 
bam Teniebat mibi commemoialio aliarum feminarum in aTiimo.' 

3 TiUemout, Mim. de fHitL eeeUi. tomo x. pp. 444^446. 
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decline the interview ; and, finding all her efforts in vain, 
the poor woman retired into a convent, together with her 
daughter, who had made a similar expedition mth similar 
results^ The mother of St. Marcus persuaded his abbot 
to command the smnt to go out to her. Placed in a 
dilemma between the sin of disobedience and the perils 
of seeing his mother, St. Marcus extricated himself by 
an ingenious device. He went to his mother with his 
fece disguised and his eyes shut. The mother did not 
recognise her son. The son did not see his mother.' 
The sister of St. Pior in Hke manner induced the abbot of 
that saint to command him to admit her to his presence. 
The command was obeyed, but St. Pior resolutely kept 
his eyes shut during the interview.* St Poemen and his 
six brothers had all deserted their mother to cultivate 
the perfectiona of an ascetic life. But ingratitude can 
seldom quench the love of a mother's heart, and the old 
woman, now bent by infirmities, went alone into the 
Egyptian desert to see once more the children she had 
so dearly loved. She caught sight of them as they were 
about leaving their cell for the church, but they im- 
mediately ran back into the cell, and before her tottering 
steps could reach it, one of her sons rushed forward and 
flung the door to in her face. She remained outside 
weeping bitterly. St. Pcemen then, coming to the door, 
but without opening it, said, 'Why do you, who are 
already stricken with age, pour forth such cries and la- 
mentations? ' But she, recognising the voice of her son, 
answered, 'It is because I long to see you, my sons. 
What harm could it do you that I should see you ? Am 
I not your mother? did I not give you suck? I am now 
an old and wrinkled woman, and my heart is troubled at 

' fit. S, Pat^tonwu, cl, xxsi ; Verha Seniontni. 

' Verba Saiiorum, zir. ' Falladiiia, Hid. Lavt. cap. IxsxTJL 
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the sound of your voices.'' The saintly brothers, how- 
ever, refused to open tbeir door. They told their mother 
that she would see them after death ; and the biographer 
says she at last went away contented with the prospect. 
St. Simeon Stylites, in this as in other respects, stands in 
the first line. He had been passionately loved by his 
parents, and, if we may believe his eulogist and bio- 
grapher, he b^an his saintly career by breaking the 
heart of his father, who died of grief at his llight. His 
mother, however, lingered on. Twenty-seven years after 
his disappearance, at a period when his austerities had 
made him famous, she heard for the first time where he 
was, and hastened to vbit him. But all her labour was 
in vain. No woman was admitted within the precincts 
of his dwelling, and he refused to permit her even to 
look upon his face. Her entreaties and tears were 
mingled with words of bitter and eloquent reproach.* 



' Ballfindtat!!, June 6. I avMl mjaelf a^in of the version of Tillemont. 
' Lonque S. Pemen demeurolt en £gjpte avec ses frSrea, lear mire, qui avait 
un extreme dfidr de lea voir, renoit eoiivent au lieu ou iU estoient, sans 
pouvoirjsinaiH avoir cetta satisfaction. Une fois enfin elle prit si bien son 
temps qu'elle les rencontra qui alloient k I'fglise, mais d^ quiU In virent 
ils b'en letoum^reDt en haste dons leur cellule et fermirent la parte sut em. 
Elle les suivit, et trouvant la porie, tMa lea appeloit nvec des lamies 
ot des cris capablea de les toucher de compassion. . . . Pemeo s'j leva et 
a'y en alU, et I'entendant pleurer il luy dit, tenant toujoure la porte ferm^e, 
" Pourquoi vous Ussez-vous inutilement i pleuier et crier P N'etes-voua pas 
d4jk BBSez ftbattue par la vieillesse ? " £Ile reconuut In voiz de Pemen, et 
e'eSbrjant encore davautage, elle a'^cria, "K6, mcs enfans, c'eat que je vau- 
drois bien vous voir : et quel mal y A-t-il que je vous Toie ? Ne auia-je 
paa voire mire, et no voua ai-je paa nourri du loit de mes mammellesP 
Je Buis d^jik toute pleine de rides, et lorsque je vous ay entendu, I'extreme 
envie que j'ay de vous voir m'a tellement £(nue que je auis presque tomb# 
en d^faillance." '—Mimoirei de VHist. eccUi. tome xv. pp. 157-158. 

^ The original is much more eloquent than my translation. ' Fili, quare 
hoc fecisti P Fro utero quo te portavi, snljasti me luctu, pro lactatione qua 
te loct&vi dedisli mihi lacrymas, pro usculo quo te osculata sum, dedisti mibi 
amaras cordis angustias; pro dolore et labors quem passa sum, imposuisti 
mihi BiBvissinias plagaa.' — Vita SinuMis (in Roaweyde). 
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' My son,' she is represented as having said, * Why have 
you done this ? I bore you in my womb, and you have 
wrung my soul with grief, I gave you milk from my 
breast, you have filled my eyes with tears. For tlie 
kisses I gave you, you have given me the anguish of a 
broken heart ; for all that I have done and suffered for 
you, you have repaid me by the most bitter wrongs.' 
At last the saint sent a message to tell her that she would 
soon see him. Three days and three nights she had wept 
and entreated in vain, and now, exhausted with grief and 
age and privation, she sank feebly to the ground and 
breathed her last sigh before that inhospitable door. 
Then for the first time the saint, accompanied by his 
followers, came out. He shed some pious tears over the 
corpse of his murdered mother, and offered up a prayer 
consigning her soul to heaven. Perhaps it vras but fancy, 
perhaps hfe was not yet wholly extinct, perhaps the story 
is but the invention of the biographer ; but a faint mo- 
tion — which appears to have been regarded as miracu- 
lous — is said to have passed over her prostrate form. 
Simeon once more commended her soul to heaven, and 
then, amid the admiring murmurs of his disciples, the 
saintly'matricide returned to his devotions. 

The glaring mendacity that characterises the lives of 
the Catholic saints, probably to a greater estent than any 
other important branch of existing literature, makes it 
not um-easonable to hope that many of the foregoing 
anecdotes represent much less events that actually took 
place than ideal pictures generated by the enthusiasm of 
the chroniclers. They are not, however, on that account 
the less significant of the moral conceptions which the 
ascetic period had created. The ablest men in the 
Christian community vied with one another in inculcating 
as the highest form of duty the abandonment of social 
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ties aad the mortification of domestic affections. A few 
faint restrictions were indeed occasionally made. Much — 
on which I shall hereafter touch — was written on thr 
liberty of husbands and wives deserting one another; and 
something was written on the cases of children forsaking 
or abandoning their parents. At first, those who, when 
children, were devoted to the monasteries by their parents, 
without their own consent, were permitted, when of 
mature age, to return to the world ; and this liberty was 
taken from them for the first time by the fourth Council 
of Toledo, in a.D. 633.* The Coimcil of Gangra con- 
demned the heretic Eustathius for teaching that children 
might through religious motives forsake their parents, 
and St. Basil wrote in the same strain ; ^ but cases of this 
kind of rebellion against parental authority were con- 
tinually recounted with admiration in the lives of the 
saints, applauded by some of the leading Fathers, and vir- 
tually sanctioned by a law of Justinian, which prohibited 
parents either from restraining their children from en- 
tering monasteries, or disinheriting them if they had done 
80 without their consent.' St. Chrysostom relates with 
enthusiasm the case of a young man who had been de- 
signed by his father for the army, and who wa*s lured 
Rway into a monastery.* The eloquence of St Ambrose 
is said to have been go seductive, that mothers were ac- 
customed to shut up their daughters to guard them against 
hb fascinations.* The position of affectionate parents was 
at this time extremely painful. The touching language 
is still preserved, in which the mother of St. Chrysostom 
— who had a distinguished part in the conversion of her 
son — implored him, if he thought it his duty to fly to the 
desert life, at least to postpone the act till she had died." 

* Bugham, Anliguitiei, book vii. ch. iii. * Ibid. ' Ibid. 

* Hilman'e Earli/ ChrutianHy (ed. 1867), Tol iii. p. 122. 

» IWd. vol. iii p. 163. • Ibid. vol. iii. p. 12a 
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St. Ambrose devoted a chapter to proving that, while those 
are worthy of commendatioa who entered the monasteries 
with the approbation, those are still more worthy of praise 
who do so f^inst the wishes, of their parents; and he pro- 
ceeded to show how small were tie' penalties the latter * 
could inflict when compared with the blessings asceticism 
could bestow.' Even before the law of Justinian, the invec- 
tives of the clei^ were directed against those who endea- 
voured to prevent their children flying to the desert. St. 
Chrysostom explained to them that they would certainly 
be damned* St. Ambrose showed, that even in this world 
they might not be unpunished. A girl, he tells us, had 
resolved to enter into a convent, and as her relations were 
expostulating with her on her intention, one of those 
present tried to move her by the memory of her dead 
father, asking whether, if he were still alive, he would 
have suflered her to remain unmarried. * Perhaps,' she 
calmly answered, * it was for this very purpose he died, 
that he should not throw any obstacle in my way.' Her 
words were more than an answer, they were an oracle. 
The indiscreet questioner almost immediately died, and 
the relations, shocked by the manifest providence, desisted 
from their opposition, and even implored the young 
saint to accomplish her design.^ St. Jerome tells with 
rapturous enthusiasm of a little girl, named Asella, who, 
when only twelve years old, devoted herself to this reli- 
gious life, refused to look on the face of any man, and 
whose knees, by constant prayer, became at last Hke 
those of a camel.* A fiimous widow, named Paula, upon 
the death of her husband, deserted her family, listened 
with * dry eyes' to her children, who were imploring her 
to stay, fled to the society of the monks at Jerusalem, 

' Jh VirgviOtM, i. 11. * Milmen's Em^ ChrintiaaUtj, vol. iii. p. 121. 

> Bt Virginibut, 1. 11. * Epitt. xziv. 
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made it her de^re that * she might die a b^gar, and 
leave not one piece of money to her son,' and -haviog 
dissipated the whole of her fortune in charities, be- 
queathed to her children only the embarrassment of hei 
debts.^ It was carefully inculcated that all money given 
or bequeathed to the poor, or to the monks, produced 
spiritual benefit to the donors or testators, but that no 
spiritual benefit sprang from money bestowed upon rela- 
tions ; and the more pious minds recoiled irom disposing 
of their property in a manner that would not redound to 
the advantage of their souls. Sometimes parents made it 
a dying request of their children that they would preserve 
none of their property, but would bestow it all among the 
poor.' It was one of the most honourable incidents of 
the life of St. Augustine, that he, like AureUus, Bishop of 
Carthage, refused to receive legacies or donations which 
unjustly spohated the relatives of the benefactor.' Usu- 
ally, however, to outrage the affections of the nearest 
and dearest relations was not only regarded as innocent, 
but proposed as the highest virtue. *A young man,' it 
was acutely said, ' who has learnt to despise a mother's 
grief, will easily bear any other labour that is imposed 



' St. Jerome describes the Bcene at her departure witli admiring eloquence. 
'Descendit ad portum fiptre, cognatia, affinibui et quod miyus est liberis 
proeequentibus, et clementia^am mstrem pietate Tincere cupientibue. 
Jam carbaaa tendebantur, et remorum ditctu navia in altnm protnihebatnr. 
FarvoB Tosoliud supplices manus tendebat in littore, Ruffina jam nubilia 
ut Buas expectaret nuptiaa tacens flelibua obsecrabat. Et tamen ilia aiccos 
tendobat ad ceelum oculos, pietatem in filios pielato in Deum euperwiB. 
Nesciebst se roatrem ut ChriBti proboiet anciUam.' — Ep. criii. In another 
place he Bays of ber, 'TeatiB est Jesus, ne unum quidem nummum ab ea 
lilife derelictun, Bed, ut ante jam dixi, derelictum magnum ma alienum.' — 
Ibid. And agun, 'Via, lector, ejus bioTiter scire virtutesF Omnea Guoa 
pauperea, pauperior ipta dimisiL' — Ibid. 

» See Chaatel, £tads» iulorique* mr la ChanU, p. 231. The paienta of 
Pii. Qregoiy Naiianzen had made tbia request, wbicb vas Mthtull; obaerved. 

■ CbABtel, p. 23S. 
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Upon him.' ^ St. Jerome, ■when exhorting Heliodorus to 
desert his family and become a hermit, expatiated with 
a fond minuteness on every form of natural affection he 
desired him to violate. 'Though your little nephew- 
twine his arms around your neck ; though your modier, 
■with dishevelled hair and tearing her robe asunder, point 
to the breast with which she suckled you ; though your 
father fall down on the threshold before you, pass on 
over your father's body. Fly with tearless eyes to the 
bauner of the cross. In thb matter cruelty is the only 
piety. . . . Tour widowed sister may throw her gentle 
arms around you. . . . Your father may implore you to 
WMt but a short time to bury those near to you, who will 
soon be no more ; your weeping mother may recall your 
childish days, and may point to her shrunken breast and 
to her wrinkled brow. Those around you may tell you 
that all the household rests upon you. Such chains as 
these, the love of God and the fear of hell can easily 
break. You say that Scripture orders you to obey your 
parents, but he who loves them more than Christ loses 
his soul. The enemy brandishes a sword to slay me. 
Shall I think of a mother's tears ? '' 

The sentiment manifested in these cases continued to 
be displayed in the later ages. Thus, St Gregory the 
Great assures us that a certain young boy, though he 
had enrolled himself as a monk, was unable to repress 
his love for his parents, and one night stole out secretly 
to visit them. But the judgment of God soon marked 
the enormity of the offence. On coming back to the 
monastery, he died that very day, and virhen he was 

• See n charactemlic pasMige from the Xi/« of St. Fulffenlitu, quoted by 
Dean UilmBn. ' Fiicile potest juyenia tolerare qnetucuuqoe imposuerit , 
Uborem qui poterit matemum jam despicere dolorem.'— ifu^. of Lattit 
Chittimity, vol. ii. p. 83. 

* Ep. xiT. {Ad BtUodunm). 
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buried, the earth refused to receive so heinous a criminal. 
His body was repeatedly thrown up from the grave, and 
it was only suffered to rest in peace when St. Benedict 
had laid the Sacrament upon its breast^ One nun re- 
vealed, it is said, after death, that ^e had been cod- 
demned for three days to the fires of pui^tory, because 
she had loved her mother too much.* Of another saint 
it is recorded, that his benevolence was such that he was 
never known to be hard or inhuman to anyone except 
his relations.^ St. Eomuald, the founder of the Camal- 
dolites, counted his father among his spiritual children, 
and on one occasion punished him by flagellation.* Tlie 
first nun, whom St. Francis of Assisi enrolled, was a beau- 
tiful girl of Assisi, named Clara Scifi, with whom he had 
for some time carried on a clandestine correspondence, and 
whose flight from her father's home he both counselled 
and planned.^ As the first enthusiasm of asceticism died 
away, what was lost in influence by the father was gained 
by the priest. The confessional made this personage the 
confidant in the most delicate secrets of domestic hfe. 
The supremacy of authority, of sympathy, and sometimes 
even of affection, passed away beyond the domestic circle, 
and by establishing an absolute authority over the most 
secret thoughts and feelings of nervous and credulous 
women, the priests laid the foundatioii of the empire of 
the world. 

The picture I have drawn of the mroads made in the 
first period of asceticism upon the domestic affections, 
tells, I think, its own story, and I shall only add a very 

' Sl. Qreg. Dial. ii. 24. ' BoIUndista, May 3 (vol. vii. p. 6C1). 

* ' Ilospitibua omni loco ac tempore liberaliswmua fuit. . . . Solia con- 
Banguinew durus erat et inhumEuma, tamquam ignohw illoa reapidens.' — 
BoUandbta, May 29. 

* See Ilelyot, Diet, det Ordret rdigieux, art. ' Camalduleii.' 

^ S«e the cbarmiog; aketoh ia the lafe of St. Frmtcu, by Hasa. 
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few words of comment. That it is necessary for many men 
who are pursuing a truly heroic course to break loose 
from the trammels which those about them would cast 
over their actions or their opinions, and that this severance 
often constitutes at once one of the noblest and one of the 
most painful incidents in their career, are unrjuestionable 
truths ; but the examples of such occasional and excep- 
tional sacrifices, endured rather than relinquish some 
great unselfish end, cannot be compared with the conduct 
of those who regarded the mortification of domestic love 
as in itself a fonn of virtue, and whose ends were mainly 
or exclusively selfish. The sufferings endured by tho 
ascetic who fled from his relations were often, no doubt, 
very great. Many anecdotes remain to show that warm 
and affectionate hearts sometimes beat under the cold 
exterior of the monk,' and St. Jerome, in one of his 
letters, remarked, with much complacency and congratu- 
lation, that the very bitterest pang of captivity is simply 
this irrevocable separation which the superstition he 
preached induced midtitudes to inflict upon themselves. 
Eut if, putting aside the intrinsic excellence of an act, we 
attempt to estimate the nobility of the agent, we must 
consider not only the cost of what he did, but also the 
motive which induced him to do it. It is this last con- 
sideration which renders it impossible for va to place the 
heroism of the ascetic on the same level with that of the 
great patriots of Greece or Eome. A man may be as 

' The legend of St. Scholastics, the eUter of St Beoedict, has been orten 
fuoted. He bftd visited her, snd ■wns nbout to leave in the evening, when 
she implored him to stay. Ha refused, uid she th'on prayed to God, who 
nent so violent a tempest that the mint was unable to depart. (St. Greg. 
Dial. iL 39.) Cossian opeaka of a monk who thought it his duty never to 
see bis mother, but who laboured for a whole year t« pay off a debt she had 
incurred, (Ccenob. Irul. v. 38.) St. Jerome mentions the strong natural 
afiection of Paula, though shd considered it a virtue to mortify it. (Ep. 
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truly selfish about the nest world as about this. Where 
an overpowering dread of future torments, or an intense 
realisation of future happiness, is the leading motive of 
action, the theological virtue of fiuth may be present, but 
the ennobling quality of disinterestedness is assuredly ab- 
sent. In our day, when pictures of rewards and punish- 
ments beyond the grave act but feebly upon the imagina- 
tion, a religious motive is commonly an unselfish motive; 
but it has not always been so, and it was undoubtedly not 
so in the first period of asceticism. The terrors of a 
future judgment drove the monk into the desert, and 
the whole tenor of the ascetic life, while isolating him 
from human Erj^mpathies, fostered an intense, though it 
may be termed a religious selfishness. 

The effect of the mortification of the domestic afiections 
upon the general character was probably very pernicious. 
The family circle is the appointed sphere not only for the 
performance of manifest duties, but also for the cultivation 
of the affections ; and the extreme ferocity which so often 
characterised the ascetic was the natural consequence of 
the discipUne he imposed upon himself. Severed from 
all other ties, the monks clung with a desperate tenadty 
to their opinions and to their Church, and hated those 
who dissented from them with all the intensity of men 
whose whole lives were concentrated on a single subject, 
whose ignorance and bigotry prevented them from con- 
ceiving the possibiUty of any good thing in opposition to 
themselves, and who had made it a main object of their 
discipUne to eradicate all natural empathies and afiec- 
tions. We may reasonably attribute to the fierce bio- 
grapher the words of burning hatred of all heretics which 
St. Athanasius puts in the mouth of the dying patriarch of 
the hermits ; ^ but ecclesiastical history, and especially the 
' Lift ofAntms. Sm, too, the sentimenta of St Fachomliu, ViL cup. 
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writings of the .later Pagans, abundantly prove that the 
sentiment was a general one. To the Christian bishops 
it is mainly due that the wide and general, though not 
perfect recognition of religious liberty in the Koman legis- 
lation was replaced by laws of the most minute and 
stringent intolerance. To the monks, acting as the exe- 
cutive of an omnipresent, intolerant, and aggressive cleigy, 
is due an administrative change, perhaps even more im- 
portant than the legislative change that had preceded it. 
The system of conniving at, neglecting, or despising forms 
of worship that were formally prohibited, which had been 
so largely practised by the sceptical Pagans, and under 
the lax police system of the empire, and which is so im- 
portant a fact in the history of the rise of Christianity, 
Tvas absolutely destroyed. Wandering in bands through 
the country, the monks were accustomed to burn the 
temples, to break the idols, to overthrow the altars, to 
engage in fierce conflicts with the peasants, who often 
defended with desperate courage the shrines of their gods. 
It would be impossible to conceive men more fitted for 
the task. Their fierce fanaticism, their persuasion that 
every idol was tenanted by a literal daemon, and their 
belief that death incurred in this iconoclastic crusade was 
a form of martyrdom, made them careless of all conse- 
quences to themselves, while the reverence that attached 
to their profession rendered it scarcely possible for the 
civil power to arrest them. Men who bad learnt to look 
with indifference on the tears of a broken-hearted mother, 
and whose ideal was indissohibly connected with the 
degradation of the body, were but little likely to be 
moved either by the pathos of old associations, and of 
reverent, though mistaken worship, or by the gran- 
deur of the Serapeum, or the noble statues of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. Sometimes the civil power ordered the 
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reconstruction of Jewish synagogues or heretical churches 
whieh had been illegally destroyed ; but the doctrine was 
early maintained, that such a reconstruction was a deadly 
sin. Under Julian some Christians suflered martyrdom 
sooner than be parties to it ; and St Ambrose from the 
pulpit of Milan, and Simeon Stylites from his desert pillar, 
united in denouncing Theodosius, who had been guilty of 
issuing this command. 

Another very important moral result to which asceti- 
cism largely contributed, was the depression and some- 
times almost the extinction of the civic virtues. A candid 
examination will show that the Christian civilisations have 
been as inferior to the Pagan ones in civic and intellectual 
virtues as they have been supericH" to them in the virtues 
of humanity and of chastity. We have already seen that 
one remarkable feature of the intellectual movement that 
preceded Christianity was the gradual decadence of pa- 
triotism. In the early days both of Grreece and Rome, the 
first duty enforced was that of a man to his coimtry. 
This was the rudimentary or cardinal virtue of the moral 
type. It gave the tone to the whole system of ethics, and 
different moral qualities were valued chiefly in propor- 
tion to their tendency to form illustrious citizens. The 
destruction of this spirit in the Eoman Empire was due, 
as we have seen, to two causes — one of them being poh- 
tical and the other intellectual. The political cause was 
the amalgamation of the different nations in one great 
despotism, which gave indeed an ample field for personal 
and intellectual freedom, but extinguished the sentiment 
of nationality and closed almost every sphere of political 
activity. The intellectual cause, which was by no means 
unconnected with the political one, was the growing as- 
cendency of Oriental philosophies, which dethroned the 
active stoicism of the early empire, and placed its ideal 
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of excellence in contemplative virtues and in elaborate 
puriScations. By this decline of the patriotic sentiment 
the progress of the new faith was greatly aided. In all 
matters of religion the opinions of men are governed 
mudi more by their sympathies than by their judgments, 
and it rarely or never happens that a religion which is 
opposed to a strong national sentiment, as Christianity 
was in Judea, as Catholicism and Episcopalian Protes- 
tantism have been in Scotland, and as Anglicanism is even 
now in Ireland, can win the acceptance of the people. 

The relations of Christianity to the sentiment of 
patriotism were from the first very unfortunate. While 
the Christians were, from obvious reasons, completely 
separated fiv^m the national spirit of Judea, they found 
themselves equally at variance with the lingering rem- 
oants of Boman patriotism. Home was to them the power 
of Antichrist, and its overthrow the necessary prelude 
to the millennial reign. They formed an illegal organisa- 
tion, directly opposed to the genius of the empire, an- 
ticipating its speedy destruction, looking back with some- 
thing more than despondency to the fate of the heroes 
who had adorned its past, and refusing resolutely to partici- 
pate in those national spectacles which were the symbols 
and the expressions of patriotic feehng. Though scrupu- 
lously averse to all rebellion, they rarely concealed their 
sentiments, and the whole tendency of their teaching 
was to withdraw men as far as possible both from the 
functions and the enthusiasm of pubhc hfe. It was at 
once their confession and their boast, that no interests 
were more indifferent to them than those of their country.' 
They regarded the lawfulness of taking arms as very 
questionable, and' all those proud and aspiring qualities 

* ' Nee nlla les alieott magia quam public*.' — TertuUitn, ApoL ch. zxxriii. 
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that constitute the distinctive beauty of the soldier's cha- 
racter aa emphatically unchristian. Their iiome and their 
interests were in another world, and, provided ooly they 
were unmolested in their worship, they avowed with 
frankness, long after the empire had become Christian, 
that it was a matter of indilTcreDce to them under what 
rule they lived.' Asceticism, drawing all the enthusiasm of 
Christendom to the desert life, and elevating as an ideal 
the extreme and absolute abnegation of all patriotism,^ 
formed the culmination of the movement, and was un- 
doubtedly one cause of the downfall of the Eoman Em- 
pire. 

There are, probably, few subjects on which popular 
judgments are commonly more erroneous than upon the 
relations between positive religions and moral enthusiasm. 

' ' Qtiid iateiMt Bub cujua imperio vivat homo morituros, si ill! qui im- 
perant, ad impia et iniqua non cogant,' — St Aug. De Civ. Sei, v. 17. 

* ' Monachum in patriA Bua peTfectum esse non posse, perfectnm aut«m 
oase nolle delinquere est.' — Hieron. JE^. xir. Dean Milm/iD well sajs of a 
Inter period, ' According to tbe monastic view of Christianity, the total 
abandonment of the world, witli all ita ties and duties, as well as its trea- 
sures, ita enjojrmentB, and objects of ambition, advanced rather tlian dimi- 
Dished the hopes of salvation. Why should thej fight for a perishing 
world,ftomwbichitwnsbetter to be estranged P , . . It ia ungulir, indeed, 
that while we have seen the Eastern monks turned into fierce undisciplined 
soldiers, perilling their own lives and shedding the blood of others without 
remorse, in assertion of some shadowy shade of orthodox eipreeaon, hardly 
anywhere do we find them asserting th^ liberties or their religion with 
intKpid resbtance. Hatred of heresy was a more stirring motive than the 
diead or the danger of Islanusm. After the first defeats the Christian mind 
vraa still further prostrated hy the common notion that the invanon was n 
just and heaven-commissioned visitation ; . . . refflslance a vain, almost an 
impious struggle to avert inevitable punishment' — Milman's Latm Ch-it- 
tiattilt/, vol. ii. p. 200. Compare Massillou's famous Diicoura mt Rigitnaii 
de Calinat : — ' Ce qn'il j a id de plus deplorable, c'est que dans une vie rude 
el pAiible, dans dee emplois dont les devoirs passent quelquefoia la rigueur 
des doitres les plus ausldres, vous souiTraz toujouis en vain pour Tautre vie. 
. . . Dix ans de services ont plus \u6 votie corps qu'une vie entiire de peni- 
tence . . . iin seul jour de cas souffi&uces, c<mMCtd au Seigneur, vous aurait 
peut^tre valu nn bonheur Atemel.' 
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Keligiona have, no doubt, a most real power of evoking 
a latent energy which, without their existence, would 
□ever have been called into action ; but their influence 
is on the whole probably more attractive than creative. 
Thqr supply the channel in which moral enthusiasm 
flows, the banner under which it is enlisted, the mould 
in which it is cast, the ideal to which it tends. The first 
idea the phrase * a very good man ' would have su^ested 
to an early Eoman, would probably have been that of 
great and distinguished patriotism, and the passion and 
interest of such a man in his country's cause were in direct 
proportion to bis moral elevation. Ascetic Christianity 
decisively diverted moral enthusiasm into another channel, 
and the civic virtues, in consequence, necessarily dechned. . 
The extinction of all public spirit, the base treachery and 
corruption pervading every department of the Govern- 
ment, the cowardice of the army, the despicable frivolity 
of character that led the people of Treves, when fresh fiism 
their burning city, to call for theatres and circuses, and 
the people of Eoman Carthage to plunge wildly into the 
excitement of the chariot races, on the very day when 
their city succumbed beneath the Vandal;^ all these 
things coexjsted with extraordinary displays of ascetic and 
of missionary devotion. The genius and the virtue that 
might have defended the empire were engaged in fierce 
disputes about the Pela^an controversy, at the very time 
when Attila was encircling Borne with his armies," and 
there was no subtlety of theological metaphysics which did 
not kindle a deeper interest in the Christian leaders than 



' See & yerr etrUting pMMge in Salvian, De QtAent. Bin. lib. vi. 

' Chateaubriand very truly aaya, 'qu'OroBe et saint Aiigustin ttoient 
plu* occupy du Mhisme de Pelage que de la diSsolation de rAfrique et dea 
Oaulea.' — Etudet /uitor. Ti~* diacoure, 2^* partie. The remark might cer- 
tainly be extended much further. 
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the throes of their expiring country. The moral enthu- 
siasm that in other days would have fired the armies of 
Bome with an invincible valour, impelled thousands to 
abandon their country and their homes, and consume the 
weary hours in a long routine of useless and horrible 
macerations. When the Goths had captured Kome, St. 
Augustine, as we have seen, pointed with a just pride to 
the Christian Church, which remained an imviolated 
sanctuary during the horrors of the sack, as a proof that 
a new spirit of sanctity and of reverence had descended 
upon the world. The Pagan, in his turn, pointed to what 
he deemed a not less significant fact — the golden statues 
of Valour and of Fortune were melted down to pay the 
ransom to the conquerors.^ Many of the Christians con- 
templated with an indifference that almost amounted to 
complacency what they regarded as the predicted ruin of 
the city of the fallen gods.^ When the Vandals swept 
over Africa, the Donatists, maddened by the persecution of 
the orthodox, received them with open arms, and con- 
tributed their share to that deadly blow.' The immortal 
pass of ThermopylEB was surrendered without a struggle to 
the Goths. A Pagan writer accused the monks of having 
betrayed it.* It is more probable that they had absorbed 
or diverted the heroism that in other days would have 
defended it. The conquest, at a later date, of Egypt by 
the MahoDunedans, was in a great measure due to an 
invitation from the persecuted Monophysites,* Subse- 
quent religious wars have again and again exhibited the 

* ZoaimuB, Sitt. v. 41. Thia ww on the first occosioD when R«me waa 
menaced by Alaric 

* See Merivale'a Convernon of (A« ydrtAem Natioiu, pp. 207-210, 

* See SiBmondi, Hid. de la ChuU de F Empire romam, tome i. p. 230. 

* Eunapius. There is no other authority for the Btory of the treacherj, 
which ie not believed bj Gibbon. 

* Siamondi, Hul. de la Ckule de rEmpire romain, tome ii. pp. 62-54 ; 
Milman. Siet, o/Zatm Chrutiaw'ti/, toI. H. p. 213. The Mnnophydtea were . 
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same phenomenon. The treachery of a religionist to bis 
country no longer ai^ed an absence of all moral feeling. 
It had become compatible with the deepest religious en- 
thusiasm, and with all the courage of a martyr. 

It is somewhat difficult to form a just estimate of how 
far the attitude assumed by the Church to tlie barbarian 
invaders has on the whole proved beneficial to mankind. 
The empire, as we have seen, had already been, both 
morally and politically, in a condition of manifest decline ; 
its fall, though it might have been retarded, could scarcely 
have been averted, and the new religion, even in its most 
superstitious form, while it did much to displace, did also 
much to elicit moral enthusiasm. It is impossible to deny 
that the Christian priesthood contributed very materially, 
both by their charity and by their arbitration, to mitigate 
the calamities that accompanied the dissolution of the 
empire ; ' and it is equally impossible to doubt that their 
political attitude greatly increased their power for good. 
Standing between the conflicting forces, almost indifferent 
to the issue, and notoriously exempt from the passions of 
the combat, they obtiuned with the conqueror, and used 
for the benefit of the conquered, a degree of influence 
they would never have possessed, had they been regarded 
as Roman patriots. Their attitude, however, marked a 
complete, and, as it has proved, a permanent change in 

greatly afflicted becitiue, after the coit]ueat, the Mahommedaiia tolerated the 
orthodox, who believed that two concurring wills existed in Christ, ns well 
as themsekes, who believed that Christ had onlj one will. In Gaul, the 
ortbodox clergy favoured the inrtuions of the Franks, who alone, of the 
barbaraus cnqnerora of Ganl, were CathoUca, and St. Aprunculus was oUiged 
to fly, the Burguudians desiring to kill him on account of his suspected con* 
nivancewithtbe invaders. (Greg. 7'ur.ii.23.) 

' Dean Milman says of the Church, ' If treacherous to the interests of 
the Boman Eiu)nre, it was true to those of mankind.* — Hid. of Chnntumili/, 
vol. iii. p. 48. So Gibbon, ' If the decline of the Roman Empire wss hastened 
by the conveieion of Constsntine, the victorious religion broke the violencs 
of the &11 and mollified the ferocious temper of the conquerors.' — Ch. xxxviii. 
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the position assigned to i>atriotigm in the moral scale. It 
has occasionally happened, in later times, that Churches 
have found it for their interest to appeal to this sen- 
timent in their conflict with opposing creeds, or that 
patriots have found the objects of churchmen in harmony 
with their own; and in these cases a fusion of theological 
and patriotic feeling has taken place, ia which each has 
intensified the other. Such has been the effect of the 
conflict between the Spaniards and the Moors, between 
the Poles and the Eussians, between the Scotch Puritans 
and the English Episcopalians, between the Irish Catholics 
and the English Protestants. But patriotism itself, as a 
duty, has never found any place in Christian ethics, and 
a strong theological feeling has usually been directly 
hostile to its growth. Ecclesiastics have no doubt taken 
a very large share in political afiairs, but this has been in 
most cases solely with the object of wresting them into 
conformity with ecdesiastical designs; and no other body 
of men have so uniformly sacrificed the interests of their 
country to the interests of tlieir class. For the repug- 
nance between the theological and the patriotic spirit, 
three reasons may, I think, be assignetl. The first is that 
tendency of strong reUgious feeling to divert the mind 
from all terrestrial cares and passions, of which the ascetic 
life was the extreme expression, but which has always, 
under different forms, been manifested in the Church. 
The second arises from the fact that each form of theolo- 
gical opinion embodies itself in a visible and organised 
church, with a government, interest, and policy of its 
own, and a frontier often intersecting rather than follow- 
ing national boundaries ; and these churches attract to 
themselves the attachment and devotion that would natu- 
rally be bestowed upon our country and its rulers. 
The third reason is, that the saintly and the heroic cha- 
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racters, wliich represent the ideals of religion And of 
patriotism, are generically different ; for althoiigh they 
have no doubt many common elements of virtue, the dis- 
tinctive excellence of each is derived from a proportion 
or disposition of qualities altc^ether different from that of 
the other.^ 

Before dismissing this very important revolution in 
moral history, I may add two remarks. In the first place, 
■we may observe that the relation of the two great schools 
of morals to active and political life has been completely 
changed. Among the ancients, the Stoics, who regarded 
virtue and vice as generically different from all other 
things, participated actively in public life, and made this 
participation one of the first of duties, while the Epicu- 
reans, who resolved virtue into utihty, and esteemed hap- 
piness its supreme motive, abstained from public life, 
and taught their disciples to neglect it. Asceticism fol- 
lowed the stoical school in teaching that virtue and 
happiness are generically different things ; but it was at 
the same time eminently unfavourable to civic virtue. 
On the other hand, that great industrial movement which 
has arisen since the abolition of slavery, and which has 
always been essentially utihtarian in its spirit, has been 
one of the most active and influential elements of political 
progress. This change, though, as far as I know, entirely 

' Obgerre trith what a fine perception St. Augustine notices the essen- 
tialij nnchrietian chimctcr of the morsl dUpontious to which the greatnesa 
of Rome wu due. He quoted the sentence of Sallust : ' Civitaa, incredibila 
memontu est, adepts libertate quantum brevi crcTerit, timta cupido glories 
inceseerat ; ' &nd adds, ' Isia ergo laudis sviditaa et cupido glorite mulla ilia 
. mirandA fecit, Uudabiliascilicetatquegloriosasecundumhominuin existima- 
tionam , . . causa lionoria, laudis et gloriee coneulucrunt patiie), in qua ipsam 
gloriam reijuirebant, salutemque ejus saluti suie prseponere non dubitaverunt, 
pro isto uno Titio, id est, amore laudis, pecuniie cupiditatem et multa alia 
vitta comprimentes. . . . Quid aliud amaient quam gloriam, qua volebnnt 
ttiam post mortem tonquam vrien ia ore laudantiam P '-De Cia. Dei, 
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unnoticed by historiana, constitutes, I believe, one of the 
great landmarks of moral history. 

The second observation I would make relates to the 
estimate we form of the value of patriotic actions. . How- 
ever much an historian may desire to extend his researches 
to the private and domestic virtues of a people, civic 
virtues are always those which must appear most promi- 
nently in his pages. History is concerned only with laige 
bodies of men. The systems of philosophy or religion, 
which produce splendid results oq the great theatre of 
public life, are fully aqd easily appreciated, and readers 
and writers are both liable to give them very undue ad- 
vantages over those systems which do not favonr civic 
virtues, but exercise their beneficial influence in the more 
obscure fields of individual self-culture, domestic morals, 
or private charity. If valued by the self-sacrifice they 
imply, or by their effects upon human happiness, these 
last rank very high, but they scarcely appear in history, 
and they therefore seldom obtain their due weight in 
historical comparisons. Christianity has, I think, suffered 
peculiarly irom this cause. Its moral action has always 
been much more powerful upon individuals than upon 
societies, and the spheres in which its superiority over 
other religions is most iucontestable, are precisely tliose 
which history is least capable of realising. 

In attempting to estimate the moral condition of the 
Boman and Byzantine Empires during the Christian 
period, and before the old civihsation had been dissolved 
by the barbarian or Mohammedan invasions, we must 
continually bear this last consideration in mind. We . 
must remember, too, that Christianity had acquired the 
ascendency among nations which were already deeply 
tainted by the inveterate vices of a corrupt and decaying 
civilisation, and also that many of the censors from whose 
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pages we are obliged to form our estimate of the age were 
men who judged human frailties with all the fastidious- 
ness of ascetics, and who expressed their judgments with 
all the declamatory exaggeration of the pulpit. Modem 
critics will probably not lay much stress upon the relapse 
of the Christians into the ordinary dress and usages of the 
luxurious society about them, upon the ridicule thrown 
by Christians on those who still adhered to the primitive 
austerity of the sect, or upoo the fact that multitudes 
who were once mere nominal Pagans had become mere 
nominal Christians. "We find, top, a frequent disposition 
on the part of moralists to single out some new form of 
luxury, or some trivial custom which they regarded as 
indecorous, for the most extravagant denunciation, and to 
magnify its importance in a manner which in a later age 
it is difBcult even to understand. Examples of this kind 
may be found both in Pagan and in ChrisUan writings, 
and they form an extremely curious page in the his- 
tory of morals. Thus Juvenal exhausts his vocabulary 
of invective in denouncing the atrocious criminahty of a 
certain noble, who in the very year of his consulship did 
not hesitate — not, it is true, by day, but at least in tbo 
sight of the moon and of the stars — with his own hand to 
drive his own chariot along the public road.^ Pliny 
assures us that the most monstrous of all criminals was 
the man who first devised the luxurious custom of wear- 
ing golden rings.^ Apuldus was compelled to defend 



' Pnetet majorum cinereB stque oata, Tolucri 
Carpento rapitur pin^ia Danuuippua et ipse, 
Ipse rotam atringit multo aufflamine consul ; 
Nocto quidem ; sed luna Tidet, aed aidem testes 
Intendunt oculos. Finitum tempua honoria 
Quum fuerit, clara Bamasippus luce flagellum 
Sumet.'— JuvsDal, Sal. viii. 146. 
' PMBimnm yit» aceloa fecit, qui id [autum] primus induit digitia. , 
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himself for having eulogised tooth-powder, and he did so. 
among other ways, by arguing that oature has justified 
this form of propriety, for crocodiles were known perio- 
dically to leave the waters of the Nile, and to lie with 
open jaws upon the banks, while a certain bird proceeds 
with its beak to clean their teeth.' If we, were to mea- 
sure the degree of criminality of the different customs 
of the time by the vehemence of the patristic denuncia- 
tions, we might almost conclude that the most atrocious 
offence of their day was the custom of wearing false hair, 
or dyeing natural hair. Clement of Alexandria ques- 
tioned whether the validity of certain ecclesiastical cere- 
monies might not be affected by wigs ; for he asked, when 
the priest is placing his hand on the head of the person 
who kneels before him, if that hand is resting upon false 
hair, who is it he is really blessing? Tertullian shuddered 
at the thought that Christians might have the hair of 
those who were in hell up(?n their heads, and he found in 
the tiers of false hair that were in use a distinct rebellion 
against the assertion that no one can add to his stature, 
and in the custom of dyeing the hair, a contravention of 
the declaration that man cannot make one hair white 
or black. Centuries rolled away. The Eoman Empire 
tottered to its fall, and floods of vice and sorrow over- 
spread the world ; but still the denunciations of the Fathers 
were unabated. St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Gregory 
Nazianzcn continued with uncompromising vehemence the 
war against false hair, wbich Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria had began.* 

quisquia primus inetituit cunctanter id fedt, Ifevisque mambus, latentibus- 
qUB induit,' — Ptin. ^i'^. Kat. ssrxiii, 4. 

' See a curious pBBSage in his Apch>ffia. It aliould lie said that ve liara 
oul; bis own account of llie cbnrgea brouglit ngaiDat him. 

* The histoiT of false hiur has been written with much leaming by U. 
Ouetle in his Etoge da Femiquet, 
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But although the vehemence of the Fathers on such 
trivial matters might appear at first sight to imply the 
existence of a society in which grave corruption was rare, 
such a conclusion would be totally untrue. The pictures 
of the Roman society by Ammianus Marcellinus, of the 
society of Marseilles, by Salvian, of the society of Asia 
Minor and of Constantinople, by Chrysostom, as well as 
the whole tenor of history, and innumerable incidental 
notices in the writers of the time, exhibit, after every le- 
gitunate allowance has been made, a condition of depra- 
vity, and especially of degradation, which few societies have 
surpassed.' The corruption had reached classes and in- 
stitutions that appeared the most holy. The Agapse, or 
love feasts, which formed one of the most touching sym- 
bols of Christian unity, had become scenes of drunkenness 
and of riot. Denounced by the Fathers, condemned by 
the Council of Laodicea in the fourth century, and after- 
wards by the Council of Carthage, they lingered as a 
scandal and an offence till they were finally suppressed 
by the Council of TruUo, at the end of the seventh cen- 
tury.' The commemoration of the martyrs soon degene- 
rated into scandalous dissipation. Fairs were held on the 
occasion, gross breaches of chastity were frequent, and 
the annual festival was suppressed on account of tlie im- 
morality it produced.* The ambiguous position of the 
cle^ with reference to marriage already led to grave 
disorder. In the time of St. Cyprian, before the outbreak 
of the Decian persecution, it had been common to find 

' The fullest Tiew of this ajfe is grvea in « very learned little work by 
Peter BrasmuB Muller (1787), X>e Oenio Eci Tkeodotiam. MoDtfaacon 
hw also devoted two esaajs to the moral condition of the Eastern world, 
one of which is given in Jortin'a Remarkt on Ecdeiiattieed Hittory. 

' See on these abuses Mosheini, Eccl. Iliit. (Soame's ed.), toL i. p. 40^; 
Cove's Primitivti Chridianitij, pait i, cb. xi. 

* Cave's Ttimitict C%ittumUy, part i. ch. Yii. 
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clergy professing celibacy, but keeping, under various 
pretexts, their mistresses in their houses ;^ and, after Con- 
staDtine, the complaints on this subject became loud and 
general.^ Virgins and monks often Uved together in the 
same house, and with a curious audacity of hypocrisy, 
which is very frequently noticed, they professed to Iiave so 
overcome the passions of their nature that they shared in 
chastity the same bed.' Eich widows were surrounded by 
swarms of clerical sycophanta, who addressed them in ten- 
der diminutives, studied and consulted their every foible, 
and, under the guise of piety, lay in wait for their gifts or 
bequests.* The evil attained such a point, that a law was 
made under Valentinian, depriving the Christian priests 
and monks of that power of receiving legacies which was 



» J^. lii. 

^ Eragrius describes with mncb admiratioD liow certain monks of Pnles- 
tiae, by ' a life whollj' excellent and dmne,' liud to oiercome their passions 
that tbef were accustomed to bathe with women ; for neither sight nor 
touch, nor a woman's embrace, could make them relapse into their natural 
condition. Among men they desired to be men, and among women, 
women.' (H.JE.i.2l.} 

* These 'Muliers Subintroductra,' m they were cslled, are continually 
noticed by Cyprian, Jerome, and Chrysoetom. See Miiller, De Genio En 
Theodotitmi, and also the Codex Theod. ivi. tit. ii, lex 44, with the Com- 
ments. Dr. Todd, in his learned Life of St. Fatridt (p. 01), quotes (I shall 
not venture to do so) from the Zi'rei of iht Irith Samti an extremely curious 
legend of a kind of contest of aanctitj between St Scuthinus nnd St. 
Brendsn, in which it was clearly proved that the former had mastered the 
passions of the flesh more completely than the latter. An entbusinst named 
Robert d'ArbriHSelles is said in the twelfth century to have revived the old 
custom. (Jortin's Bemarkt, a.d. 1106.) 

* St Jerome gives (Ep. lii.) an extremely curious picture of these clerical 
flatteries, and several examples of the terms of endearment they were ac- 
customed to employ. The tone of flattery which St. Jerome himself, though 
doubtless with the purest motives, employs in his copious correspondence 
wilh his female admirers, is to a modem layman peculiarly repulsive, and 
sometimes verges upon blssphemy. In bis letter to Eustochium, whose 
daughter ns a nun bad become the 'bride of Christ,' he calls the mother 
' Socrus Dei,* the mother-in-law of Qod. See, loo, the eztniTagant flat- 
teriea of Chrysoetom in his correspondence with Olympiai. 
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possessed by every other class of the community ; and St. 
Jerome has mournfully acknowledged that the prohibi- 
tion was necessary.' Great multitudes entered the Church 
to avoid municipal offices ; * the deserts were crowded 
with men whose sole object was to escape from honest 
labour, and even soldiers used to desert their colours for 
the monasteri^.* Noble .ladies, pretending a desire to 
live a life of continence, abandoned their husbands to Uve 
with low-bom lovers.* Palestine, which soon became the 
centre of pilgrimages, had become, in the time of St. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, a hotbed of debauchery.* The evil repu- 
tation of pilgrimages long continued ; and in the eighth 
century we find St. Boniface writing to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, imploring the English bishops to take some 
measures to restrain or regulate the pilgrimages of their 
fellow-countrywomen ; for there were few towns in cen-_ 
tral Europe, on the way to Kome, where English .ladies, 
who started as pilgrims, were not living in open prostitu- 
tion.* Tlie luxury and ambition of the higher prelates, 

* ' Pudet dicere Mcetdotes idolorum, mimi et aurigte et scoria bsereditstes 
capiunt ; aolia clerids et ntonachia hoc lege prohibetur, et prohibetur non 
a pefsecutoiibiia, sed a principibus CbiiatiaDia. Nee de lege conqueror «ed 
doleo cur meruerimiu banc legem.' — Ep. lit. 

' See Slilman'a Ilitt. of Earhj Christiamli/, vol. ii. p. 314. 

' Tbi0 was ODe cause of the disputes between St. Gregory the Oreat snd 
the Emperor Eustace. St. ChrysoBtoiu frequently notices the opposilion of 
the militnTj nod the monastic spirits. 

* Hieron. Ep. cxiriii. 

' St. Greg. Nyss. Ad tond. Siero*. Some -Catholic writen have at- 
tempted to throw doubt upon the genuineness of this epistle, but, Dean 
Milman lliiulfs, with so sufficient reason. Its account of Jerusalem is to 
some extent corroborated b; St. Jerome. {Ad Pmdinum, Ep. xiix.) 

* ' Preterea non taceo cliaritati vestrt9, quia omnibus sertis Dei qui hie . 
vel in Scripturn vel in timore Dei piobfltissimi esse videntur, displicet quod 
bnnum et bonestas et pudidtia restrfe eccleeiEe illuditur; et aljquod luTa- 
mentum turpitudinis esset, A probibcret synodus et principes vestri mulier- 
ibus et Telatis feminis illud iter et frequentiam, quaui ad Bomanam civi- 
tatem veuiendo et redeundo faciiint, quia magna ex parte pereunt, paucin 
remeontibus inlegris. Perpaucie enim sunt ciritales in Longohaidia vel 
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and the passion for amusements of the inferior priests,* wei-e 
bitterly acknowledged. St. Jerome complained that the 
banquets of many bishops eclipsed in splendour those of 
the provincial governors, and the intrigues by which they 
obtained offices, and the fierce .partisanship of their sup- 
porters, appear in every page of ecclesiastical history. 

In the lay world, perhaps ttie chief characteristic was 
extreme childishness. The moral enthusiasm was greater 
than it had been in most periods of Paganism, but, being 
drawn away to the desert, it had little influence upon 
society. The simple fact that the quarrels between the 
fiictions of the chariot races for a long period eclipsed all 
political, intellectual, and even religious differences, filled 
the streets again and again with bloodshed, and more than 
once determined great revolutions in the State, is sufficient 
to show the extent of the decadence. Patriotism and cou- 
rage had almost disappeared, and notwithstanding the 
rise of a Belisarius or a Narses, the level of public men 
was extremely depressed. The luxury of the court, the 
servility of the courtiers, and the prevaiUng splendour of 
dress and of ornament, had attained an extravagant 
height. The world grew accustomed to a dangerous alter- 
nation of extreme ascctidsm and gross vice, and some- 
times, as in the case of Antioch,* it was the most vicious 
and luxurious cities that produced the most numerous 
anchorites. There existed a combination of vice and 
superstition which is-eminently prejudicial to the nobility, 
though not equally detrimental to the happiness of man. 
Public opinion was so low, that very many forms of vice 
« attracted little condemnation and punishment, while un- 

ia Francia tuxt id GallU in quA arm sit adultera ve\ meretrix (^n^rig 
.\iiglorum, quod scnndalum est et turpitude totius eccle^ vesttte.' — (a.s. 
7Vi) Ep. liiii. 

' Seo Uilmftn'a Latin Christianity, vol. ii. p. 8. 

' TiUemont, Ilia. eccL tome si. p. 547. 
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doubted belief in the absolving efficacy of superstitious 
rites calmed the imagination and allayed the terrors of 
conscience. There was more falsehood and treachery 
than under the Ciesars, but there was much less cruelty, 
violence, and shamelessn^ss. There was also less pubhc 
spirit, less independence of character, less intellectual free- 
dom. 

In some respects, however, Christianity had already 
eflected a great improvement The gladiatorial games 
had disappeared from the West, and had not been intro- 
duced into Constantinople. The vast schools of prostitution 
which had grown up under the name of temples of Venus 
were suppressed. Religion, however deformed and de- 
based, was at least no longer a seedplot of depravity, and 
under the influence of Christianity the effrontery of vice 
had in a great measure disappeared. The gross and ex- 
travagant indecency of representation, of which we have 
still examples in the paintings on the walls and the signs 
on many of the portals of Pompeii ; the banquets of rich 
patricians, served by naked girls ; the hideous excesses of 
unnatural lust, iu which some of the Pagan emperors had 
indulged with so much publicity, were no longer tole- 
rated. Although sensuahty was very general, it was less 
obtrusive, and unnatural and eccentric forms had become 
rare. The presence of a great Church, which, amid much 
superstition and fanaticism, still taught a pure morality, 
and enforced it by the strongest motives, was everywhere 
felt — controlhng, strengthening, or overawing. The ec- 
clesiasUcs were a great body in the State. The cause of 
virtue was strongly organised : it drew to itself the best 
men, determined the course of vacillating but amiable 
natures, and placed some restraint upon the vicious. A 
bad man might be insensible to the moral beauties of re- 
ligion, but he was still haunted by the recollection of its 
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threatenings. If he emancipated himself from its iafluence 
in health and prosperity, its power returned in periods of 
sickness or danger, or on the eve of the commission of 
some great crim& If he had nerved himself against all 
its terrors, he was at least checked and governed at every 
turn by the public opinion which it had created. That 
total absence of all restraint, all decency, and all fear and 
remorse, which had been evinced by some of the mon- 
sters of crime who occupied the Pagan throne, and which 
proves most strikingly the decay of the P^an religion, was 
no longer possible. The virtue of the best Pagans was 
perhaps of as high an order as that of the best Chris- 
tians, though it was of a somewhat different type, but the 
vice of the worst Pagans certainly far exceeded that of 
the worst Christians. The pulpit had become a powerfiil 
centre of attraction, and charities of many kinds were 
actively developed. 

The moral effects of the first great outburst of asceticism, 
as far as we have as yet traced them, appear almost un- 
mingled evils. In addition to the essentially distorted 
ideal of perfection it produced, the mmple withdrawal 
from active life of that moral enthusiasm which is the 
leaven of society was extremely pernicious, and there can 
be little doubt that to this cause we must in a great 
degree attribute the conspicuous failure of the Church, 
for some centuries, to efiect any more considerable ame- 
lioration in the moral condition of Europe. There were, 
however, some distinctive excellencies springing even 
from the first phase of asceticism, which, although they 
do not, as I conceive, suffice to counterbalance these evils, 
may justly qualify our censure. 

The first condition of all really great moral excellence 
is a spirit of genuine self-sacrifice and self-renunciation. 
The habits of compromise, moderation, reciprocal self- 
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restraint, gentleness, courtesy, and refinement, which are 
appropriate to luxurious or utilitarian civilisations, are 
very favourable to the development of many secondary 
virtues; but there is in human nature a capacity for a 
higher and more heroic reach of excellence, which 
demands very different spheres for its display, accustoms 
men to far nobler aims, and exercises a far greater attrac- 
tive influence upon mankind. Imperfect and distorted 
as was the ideal of the anchorite ; deeply, too, as it was per- 
verted by tlic admixture of a spiritual selfishness, still the 
example of many thousands, who, in obedience to what 
they believed to be right, voluntarily gave up everything 
that men hold dear, cast to the winds every compromise 
with enjoyment, and made extreme self-abnegation the 
very principle of their lives, was not wholly lost upon 
the world. At a time when increasing riches had pro- 
foundly tainted the Church, they taught men ' to love 
labour more than rest, and ignominy more than glorj-, 
and to give more than to receive.'^ At a time when 
the passion for ecclesiastical dignities had become the 
scandal of the empire, they systematically abstained from 
them, teaching, in their quaint but energetic language, 
that ' Uiere are two classes a monk should especially 
avoid — ^bishops and women.' ' The very eccentricities of 
their lives, their uncouth forms, their horrible penances, 
won the admiration of rude men, and the superstitious 
reverence thus excited gradually passed to the charity and 
the self-denial which formed the higher elements of the 
monastic character. Multitudes of barbarians were con- 
verted to Christianity at the sight of St. Simeon Stylitcs. 

■ This -tna eDJoined in the rule of St. Paphuutiua. See Tillemo&t, 
tome X. p. 45. 

* ' Omnimodis monacham fugere debere mulierea et epiacopoii.* — Caadian, 
Vt Qenob. Irut. xi. 17. 
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The hermit, too, was speedily idealised by the popular 
imagination. The more repulsive features of his life and 
appearance were forgotten. He was thought of only as an 
old man with long white beard and gentle aspect, weaving 
his mats beneath the palm-trees, while dajmons vainly 
tried to distract him by their stratagems, and the wild 
beasts grew tame in his presence, and every disease and 
every sorrow vanished at his word. The imagination 
of Christendom, fascinated by this ideal, made it the 
centre of countless legends, usually very childish, and 
occasionally, as we have seen, worse than childish, yet full 
of beautiful touches of human nature, and often convey- 
ing admirable moral lessons.' Nursery tales, which first 
determine the course of the infant imagination, play no 
inconsiderable part in the history of humanity. In the 
fable of Psyche — that bright tale of passionate love with 
which the Greek mother lulled her child to rest — Pagan 
antiquity has bequeathed us a single specimen of trans- 
cendent beauty, and the lives of the saints of the desert 
often exhibit an imagination different indeed in kind, but 
scarcely less brilliant in its display. St. Antony, we are 
told, was thinking one night that he was the best man in 
the desert, when it was revealed to him that there was 
another hermit far holier than himself. In the morning 
he started across the desert to visit this unknown smnt. 
He met first of all a centaur, and afterwards a httle man 

' We (i1bo find now and then, though I think very nrelj, intellectual 
fleshes of some brilliiuicj. Two of tbem etrike me tu especinlly note- 
worthy. St. Aneniua refused to separate young criminale from com- 
mnnionj though he had no hesitation about old men ; tor he had observed 
that young men speedily get accustomed and indifierent to the state of 
exconununication, while old men feel continually, and acutely, the eepaia- 
tion. (Socrates, iv. S3.) St Apollonius explained the lilgyptian tdolatiy 
with the most intelligent rationalism. The ox, he thought, whs in the 
first instance worabipped for its domestic uses ; tlie Nile, because it wns the 
chief cause of the fertility of the soil, &c (RuBnus, Hut. Man. cap. tU.) 
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with hoiiis and goat's feet, who said that he was a faun ; and 
these, having pointed out the way, he arrived at last at his 
destination. St. Paul the hermit, at whose cell he stopped, 
was one hundred and thirteen years old, and, having been 
hving for a very long period in absolute solitude, he at first 
refused to admit the visitor, but at last consented, embraced 
him, and began, with a very pardonable curiosity, to ques- 
tion him minutely about the world he had left ; * whether 
there was much new building in the towns, what empire 
ruled the world, whether there were any idolaters remain- 
ing?' The colloquy was interrupted by a crow, which 
came with a loaf of bread, and St. Paul, observing that dur- 
mg the last sixty years his daily allowance had been only 
half a loaf, declared that this was a proof that he had done 
right in admitting Antony. The hermits returned tluinks, 
and sat down toge^er by the mai^n of a glassy stream. 
But now a difficulty arose. Neither could bring himself 
to break the loaf before the other. St. Paul allied that 
St. Antony, being his guest, shoidd take the precedence ; 
but St. Antony, who was only ninety years old, dwelt 
upon the greater age of St. PauL So scrupulously polite 
were these old men, that they passed the entire afternoon 
dbputing on this weighty question, till at last, when the 
evening was drawing in, a happy thought struck them, 
and, each holding one end of the loaf, they pulled together. 
To abridge the story, St. Paul soon died, and his com- 
panion, being a weak old man, was unable to bury him, 
when two lions came from the desert and dug the grave 
with their paws, deposited the body in it, raised a loud bowl 
of lamentation, and then knelt down submissively before 
SL Antony, to beg a blessing. The authority for this 
history is no less a person than St. Jerome, who relates 
it as literally true, and intersperses his nairative with 
severe reflections on all who might question his accuracy. 
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The historian Palladius assures us that he beard from 
the lips of St. Macarius of Alexandria an account of 
a pilgrimage which that saint had made, under the 
impulse of curiosity, to visit the enchanted garden of 
Jannee and Jambres, tenanted by daemons. For nine 
days Macailua traversed the desert, directing his course 
by the stars, and, from time to time, fixing reeds in the 
ground, as landmarks for his return; but this pre- 
caution proved useless, for the devils tore up the reeds, 
and placed them during the night by the head of the 
sleeping saint As he drew near the garden, seventy 
daemons of various fonns came forth to meet him, and 
reproached him for disturbmg them in their borne. St. 
Macarius promised simply to walk round and inspect the 
wonders of the garden, and then depart without doing it 
any injury. He fulfilled his promise, and a journey of 
twenty days brought him again to his cell.^ Other legends 
are, however, of a less fantastic nature ; and many of 
them display, though sometimes in very whimsical forms, 
« spirit of courtesy which seems to foreshadow the later 
chivalry, and some of them conttun striking protests 
against the very superstitions that were most prevalent. 
When St. Macarius was sick, a bunch of grapes was once 
given to him, but his charity impelled him to give them to 
another hermit, who in his timi refused to keep them, 
and at last, having made the circuit of the entire desert, 
th^ were returned to the saint.* The same saint, whose 
usual beverage was putrid water, never failed to drink 
wine when set before him by the hermits he visited, 
Atoning privately for tliis relaxation, which he thought 
the laws of courtesy required, by abstaining from water 



* Falloditu, HiH. Lata. cap. ziz. 

* RufinuB, Hilt. Monaek. cap. xxiz 
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for as manj days as he had drunk glasses of wine.* One 
of his disciples once meeting an idolatrous priest running 
in great haste across the desert, holding a great stick in 
his hand, cried out in a loud voice, ' Where are you 
going, dieraon ? ' The priest, naturally indignant, beat the 
Christian severely, and was proceeding on his way, when 
he met St. Macarius, who accented him so courteously 
and so tenderly, that the Pagan's heart was touched, he 
became a convert, and his first act of charity was to- tend 
the Christian whom he had beaten.^ St. Avitos being on- a 
visit to St. Marcian, this latter saint placed before him some 
bread, which Avitus refused to eat, saying that it was his 
custom never to touch food till after simseL St Marcian 
professing his own inabihty to defer his repast, implored 
his guest for once to break this custom, and being refiised, 
exclaimed, * Alas I I am filled with anguish that you 
have come here to see a wise man axii a saint, and you 
see only a glutton.' St. Avitus was grieved, and said, ' he 
would rather even eat flesh than hear such words,' and he 
sat down as desired. St. Marcian then confe^ed that his 
own custom was the same as that of his brother saint ; 
' but,' he added, ' we know that charity is better than 
fasting ; for charity is enjoined by the Divine law, but 
fasting is left in our own power and will.'* St. Epipha- 
nius having invited St. Hilarius to his cell, placed before 
him a dish of fowl. * Pardon me, father,' said St. Hilarius, 
* but since I have become a monk I have never eaten 
flesh,' * And I,' said St Epiphanius, ' since I have become 
a monk have never suffered the sun to go down upon my 
wrath.' ' Tour rule,' rejoined the other, ' is more ex- 
cellent than mine.' * While a rich lady was courteously 

■ Tillemont, SUt. Mct tome yiii. pp. 683-684. 

" Ibid. p. 689. » Theodoret, P/iiMh. cup. iii. 

• Verla S ' 
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fulfilling the duties of hospitality to a monk, her child, 
whom she had for this purpose left, fell into a well. ' It 
lay unharmed upon the surface of the water, and after- 
wards told its mother that it had seen the arms of the 
saint sustaining it below.' At a time when it was the 
custom to look upon the marriage state with profound 
contempt, it was revealed to St Macarius of Egypt, that 
two married women in a neighbouring city were more 
holy than he waa. The saint immediately visited them, 
and asked their mode of life, but they utterly repudiated 
the notion of their sanctity. 'Holy father,' they said, 
' suffer us to tell you frankly the truth. Even this very 
night we did not shrink from sleeping with our husbands, 
and what good works, then, can you expect from us?' 
The saint, however, persisted in his inquiries, and they 
then told him their stories. ' We are,' they said, ' in no 
way related, but we married two brothers. We have 
lived together for fift«ea years, without one hcentious or 
angry word. We have entreated our husbands to let us 
leave them, to join the societies of holy virgins, but they 
refused to permit us, and we then promised before Heaven 
that no worldly word should sully our lips.' ' Of a truth,' 
cried St. Macarius, ' I see that God regards not whether 
one is virgin or married, whether one is in a monastery 
or in the world. He considers only the disposition of the 
heart, and gives the Spirit to all who desire to serve Him, 
whatever their condition may be.' ' 

I have multiplied these illustrations to an extent that 
must, I fear, have already somewhat taxed the patience' 
of my readers ; but the fact that, during a long period of 
history, these saintly legends formed the ideals guiding 
the imagination and reflecting the moral sentiment of 

■ Theodoret, I^ilM. cap. ii. 

■ TiUemODt, tome viiL pp. fi04-G&Ck 
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the Christian world, gives them an importance far be- 
yond their intrinsic value. Before dismissing the saints 
of the desert, there is one other class of legends to 
which I desire to advert. I mean those which describe 
the connection between saints and the animal world. 
These l^ends are, I think, worthy of special notice in 
moral history, as representing probably the first, and at 
the same time one of the most striking efforts ever 
made in Christendom to inculcate a feeling of kindness 
aod pity towards the brute creation. In Pagan antiquity, 
considerable ' steps had been made to raise this form of 
humanity to a recognised branch of ethics. The way 
had been prepared by numerous anecdotes growing for 
the most part out of simple ignorance of natural history, 
which all tended to diminish the chasm between men and 
animals, by representing the latter as possessing to a very 
high degree both moral and rational qualities. Elephants, 
it was believed, were endowed not only with reason and 
benevolence, but also with reverential feeUngs. They wor- 
shipped the sun and 'moon, and in the forests of Mauri- 
tania were accustomed to assemble every new moon, 
at a certain river, to perform religious rites.* The hip- 
popotamus taught men the medicinal value of bleeding, 
being accustomed, when affected by plethory, to bleed 
itself with a thorn, and afterwards close the wound with 
sUme.' Pelicans committed suicide to feed their young, 
and bees, when they had broken the laws of their sove- 
reign.* A temple was erected at Sestos to commemorate 
'the affection of an eagle which loved a young girl, and 

* Pliny, Silt. Nat. viii. 1. Hany anec^oUs of elephuiU are collected 
(viii. 1-12). See, too, Dion Caasiiu, zxxix. S8. 

" Pliny, viii. 40. 

* Donne's BiaUtmaloi, p. 22. TluB habit of beea is mentioned by St. 
Ainbroae. The pelican, as is well known, afterwaida became an emblem 
of Chriat. 
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upon her death cast itself in despair into the flames by 
which her body was consumed.* Numerous anecdotes 
are related of faithful dogs which refused to surviv 
their masters, and one of these had, it was said, been 
transformed into the dog-star.* The dolphin, especially, 
became the subject of many beautiful legends, and its 
affection for its young, for music, and above all for little 
children, excited the admiration not only of the populace, 
but of the most distinguished naturalists." Many philo- 
sophers also ascribed to animals a rational soul, like that 
of man. According to the Pythagoreans, human souls 
transmigrate after death into animals. According to the 
Stoics and others, the souls of men and animals were 
alike parts of the all-pervading Divine Spirit that ani- 
mates the world.* 

We may even find traces from an early period of a 
certain measure of legislative protection for animals. By 
a very natural process, the ox, as a principal agent in 
agriculture, and therefore a kind of symbol of civilisation, 
was in many different countries regarded with a peculiar 
reverence. The sanctity attached to it in Egypt is well 
known. That tenderness to animals, which is one of the 
most beautiiiil features in the Old Testament writings, 
shows itself, am<?ng other ways, in the command not to 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com, or to yoke to- 
gether the ox and the ass." Among the early Eomans, 

' PUn. ma. Nat. X. 6. 

* A long list of l^ends nbout do^ is given hy LEgeotlre, in the veiy 
curious chapter on auimals, in bis TritiU de VOpinion, tome i. pp. 808-827. 

* Pliny tells Bome extremely pretty stories of this Ifind \HiA. Nat. ii. 
S-G). See, too, Aulus Oellius, xvi. 19. The dolphin, on account of its 
love for it« young, becnme a common eymbol of Christ among the esirly 
Chtistians. 

* A very full account of the opinions, both of ancient and modern pbilo- 
sopheis, concerning the souls of animals, ig given by Bayle, IMU. arts. 
' Pereira E,' ' Rorarius K.' 

* The Jeirish law did not confine ila con to oxen. The leader will ra< 
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the Eame feeling was carried bo far, that for a long time 
it was actually a capital ofienco to slaughter an ox, that 
animal being pronounced, in a special sense, the fellow- 
labourer of man.' A similar law is said to have in early 
times existed in Greece.^ The beautiful passage in which 
the Psalmist describes how the sparrow could find a 
shelter and a home in the altar of the temple, was as 
appUcable to Greece as to Jerusalem. The sentiment of 
Xenocrates who, when a bird pursued by a hawk took 
refuge in his breast, caressed and finally released it, say- 
ing to his disciples, that a good man should never give 
up a suppliant,^ was believed to be shared by the gods, 
and it was regarded as an act of impiety to disturb the 
birds who had built Uieir nests beneath the porticoes of 
the temple.* A case is related of a child who was even 
put to death on account of an act of a^ravated cruelty 
to birds.' 



member tlie toncbing provinon, ' Thon shalt not laethe a kid in his mother's 
milk ' (Deut. xiv. 21) ; and the law foibidding men to take a patent bird 
ihat yraa sitting on its yoong or ott its egga. (Deut xzil. 0-7.) 

' 'Cujus tanta fuit apud antiquos venemtio, nt tarn capital esset bovem 
necuisse quam civem.* — ColumeUa, lib. ri. in proosm. ' Hie socius hominum 
in nistico opere et Cereiia minister. Ab hoc nntiqui maoua ita abstinere 
Toluerunt ut capite sanxerint si quia ocddtsset.' — Varro, De S» Sustic. lib. 

' See Legendre, tome ti. p. 338. The sword witb which the prieat - 
sacrificed the oz was afterwards pronounced accursed. (JEUxk, Bid, Far. 
lib. Tiii. cap. iiL) * Diog. Laert. Xmoerata. 

* There is a slorj told in some classical writer, of an ambassador who 
was sent bj his fellow-countrrmen to consult the oracle of Apollo about a 
suppliant who had taken refuge in the city, and was demanded with menace 
bj the enemies. The oracle, being bribed, enjoined the surrender. The 
ambassador on leaving, with seeming careleasnees, disturbed the sparrows 
under (he portico of the temple, when the voice from behind the altar 
denounced bis impiety for disturbing the guests of the gods. The amba!)- 
sadorreplied with an obvious and withering retort i£lian says (Hiii. For.) 
that the Athenians condemned to death a hoy for killing a sparrow that 
had taken refuge in the temple of .ifisaulapius. 

" Qnintillian, ^uL v. 8. 
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The general tendency of nations, as they advance 
from a rude and warlike to a refined and peaceful con- 
dition, from the stage in which the realising powers are 
faint and dull, to those in which they are sensitive and 
vivid, is undoubtedly to become more gentle and humane 
in their actions ; but this, like all other general tendencies 
in history, may be counteracted or modified by many 
special circumstances. The law I have mentioned about 
oxen was obviously one of those that belong to a very 
early stage of progress, when legislators are labouring to 
form agricultural habits among a warlike and nomadic 
people.^ The games in which the slaughter of animals 
bore so large a part, having been introduced but a little 
before the extinction of the repubhc, did very much to 
arrest or retard the natural progress of humane senti- 
ments. In ancient Greece, besides the bull-fights of Thes- 
saly, the combats of quails and cocks^ were favourite 
amusements, and were much encouraged by the legis- 

' In the same wa; we find serend chapten.in the Zendateita about the 
criminality of injuring dogs ; which ia ei^ilained by the greet importance of 
shepherds* dogs to a pastoral people. 

* On the origin of Greek cock-fighting, see .^Uan, Hut. Far. ii. 38. 
Uany paiticulars about it are given b; Atbenteus. ChTjsippuB maintained 
that cock-fighting was the final cause of cocks, these birds being made bj 
Piovideuce in order to inspire us hj the example of their courage. (Plu- 
tarch, De iJepty. Stow.) The Greeks do no^ however, appear to have 
known ' cock-throwing,' the favourite English game of throwing a slick called 
n ' cock-stick ' at cocks. It was a very ancieatand very popular amusement, 
and was practised espedallf (m Shrove Tuesday, and by school-boys. Sir 
Thomas More had been famous for his skill in it. (Strutt's Spoiia and 
Fiuiitites, p. 263.) Three origins of it have been given i-— 1st, that in the 
Danid wars the Saxons ftuled to surprise a certain city, in consequence of 
the crowing of cocks, and had in consequence a great hatred of thnt bird ; 
Sod, that the cocks (tfolUi were spednl rapresentntives of Frenchmen, with 
whom the English were constantly at war ; and 3rd, that they were con- 
nected with the denial of St. Peter. As Sir Charles Sedley sud : — 
' Mayst thou be punished for St Peter's crime, 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime.' 

Knight's OUSaffland, vol. ii. p. 126. 
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latOTs, as fumishiDg examples of valour to the soldiers. 
The colossal dimensions of the Boman games, the cir- 
cumstances that favoured them, and the overwhelming 
interest they speedily excited, I have described in a for- 
mer chapter. We have eeen, however, that notwith- 
standing the gladiatorial shows, the standard of humanity 
towards men was considerably raised during the empire. 
It is also well worthy of notice, that notwithstanding the 
passion for the combats of wild beasts, Roman literature 
and the later literature of the nations subject to Rome 
abound, in delicate touches displaying in a very high de- 
gree a sensitiveness to the feelings of the animal world. 
This tender interest in animal life is one of the most 
distinctive features of the poetry of Virgil. Lucretius, 
who rarely struck the chords of pathos, had at a still 
earlier period drawn a very beautiful picture of the 
sorrows of the bereaved cow, whose calf had been sacri- 
ficed upon the altar.^ Plutarch mentions, incidentally, 
that he could never bring himself to sell, in its old age, 
the ox which had served him faithfully in the time of its 
strength.* Ovid expressed a similar sentiment with an 
almost equal emphasis.' Juvenal speaks of a Roman 
lady with her eyes filled with tears on account of the 
death of a sparrow.* Apolloniua of Tyana, on the ground 

' Se Nattrra Bemm, lib. ii. 

» Life of Man. C<do. 

■ 'Quid meruere bovea, animal tiae firai;de dolbque, 

Innocuum, simplex, n&tum toleroTe Isboree P 
Immemor est demum nee frugum munere dignus, 
Qui potuit curvi dempto modo pondere aiatn 
Kuricolam mactare Buam.* — Metantorph, xv, 120-124. 

Turbavit oitidos ezdnctue paMer ocelloa.' 

Juvenal, Sat. n. 7-8. 
Then i» a little poem in Oatullna (iii.) to coiuole bia miatresa upon 
tbe death of ber favourite sparrow ; and Martial more tban once alludes to 
the pela of the Roman ladies. 
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of humanity, refuseti, even when invited hj a king, to par- 
ticipate in the chase.' Arrian, the friend of Epictetus, in 
his book upon coursing, anticipated the beautiful picture 
which Addison has di^wa of the huntsman refusing to 
sacrifice the hfe of the captured hare which had given 
him so much pleasure in its flight.' 

These touches of feeling, sUght as they may appear, 
indicate, I think, a vein of sentiment such as we should 
scarcely have expected to find coexisting with the 
gigantic slaughter of the amphitheatre. The progress, 
however, was not simply one of sentiment — it was also 
shown in distinct and definite teaching. Pythagoras and 
Empedocles were quoted as the founders of this branch of 
ethics. The moral duty of kindness to animals was in 
the first instance based upon a dogmatic assertion of the 
transmigration of souls, and the doctrine that animals are 
within tiie circle of human duty, being thus laid down, 
subsidiary conaderations of humanity were alleged. The 
rapid growth of the Pythagorean school, in the latter 
days of the empire, made these considerations famiUar to 
the people." Porphyry elaborately advocated, and even 

Compare the cfaBinuDg description of the Prioreae^ in Chancer : — 
' She was bo chariUble and so pitoue. 
She wolde wepe if tlmt she saw a moua 
Gnnghte in a tiappe, if it were ded or Uedde. 
Of smale houndes had she that she fedde 
With rotted flesh and milbe and wastel brede, 
But sore wept ahe if oa of them were dede, 
Or if men smote it with a yerde smert ; 
And all was conscience and tendie herte.' 

Prologue to the ' Ccmttrbttry TdUi.' 
■ Fhilost Apoi. i. 38. 

* See the curioua chapter in his K-wiiyfisit, zvi. and compare it with No. 
110 iu the Spectator. 

' In his Da Abiimmtia Camiii. The controrenj between Origen and 
Cebue (iimiBhes ua with a very curious illustration of the eitraTagancies 
into which some Pagans of the third csntarj fell about animals. Celsos 
Directed to the Chiistiau doctrine about the poaitiou of men in the Dnivenei 
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Seneca for a time practised, absfmence from flesh But 
the most remarkable figure in this movement is unques- 
tionably Plutarch. Casting aside the dogma of trausmi- 
gration, or at leant speaking of it only as a doubtful 
conjecture, he places the duty of kindness to animals on 
the broad ground of the affections, and he uiges that 
duty with an emphasis and a detail to which no adequate 
parallel can, I believe, be found in the Christian writ- 
ings for at least seventeen himdred years. He condemrs 
absolutely the games of the amphitheatres, dwells with 
great force upon the effect of such spectacles in hardening 
the character, enumerates in detail, and denounces with 
unqualified energy, the refined cruelties which gastronomic 
fancies had produced, and asserts in the strongest lan- 
guage that every man has duties to the animal world as 
truly as to his fellow-men.' 

If we now pass to the Christian Church, we shall find 
that httle or no progress was at first made in this 
sphere. Among the Manicheans, it is true, the mixture of 
Oriental notions was shown in an absolute prohibition of 
animal food, and abstinence iirom this food was also fre- 
quently practised upon totally difierent grounds by the 
orthodox. One or two of the Fathers have also men- 
tioned with approbation the humane councils of the 
Pythagoreans.^ But, on the other hand, the doctrine of 
transmigration was emphatically repudiated by the Catho- 
lics ; the human race was isolated, by the scheme of re- 



tbat inuij of the aoimnlg were at least the equals of men both in reaann 
and in religiouii feeling nod knowledge. (Orig. Cont. Celt. lib. iv.) 

' These views are chiefly defended in his two tracts on eatiD^ fleah. 
Plutarch has alao lecuned to the eubject, incidentally, in Bevernl other 
works ; especiollj in a yery beautiful pHBsage in hia Life of Maraa Cato. 

' See, for example, t, Btiiking passage in Clem. Alex. Stroai. lib. ii. 
St Clement imagines Fythagoraa bad borrowed bis sentinanU on this 
subject from Moees. 
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demption, more than ever from all other races ; and in the 
range and circle of duties inculcated by the early Fathers 
those to animals had no place. Thb is indeed the one 
form of humanity which appears more prominently in the 
Old Testament than in the New. The many beautiful 
traces of it in the former, which indicate a sentiment,* 
even where they do not very strictly define a duty, gave 
way before an ardent philanthropy which regarded human 
interests as the one end, and the relations of man to his 
Creator as the one question of life, and dismissed some- 
what contemptuously, as an idle sentimentahsm, notions of 
duty to animals.* A refined and subtle sympathy with 
animal feeling is indeed rarely found among those who 
are engaged very actively in the affairs of life, and it was 
not without a meaning or a reason that Shakspeare placed 
that exquisitely pathetic analysis of the sufferings of the 
wounded stag, which is perhaps its. most perfect poetical 
expression, in the midst of the morbid dreamings of the 
diseased and melancholy Jacques. 

But while what are called the rights of animals had no 
place in the ethics of the Church, a feeling of sympathy 
with the irrational creation was in some d^ee inculcated 
indirectly by the incidents of the hagiology. It was very 
natural that the hermit, Hving in the lonely desei-ls of the 
East, or in the vast forests of Europe, should come into 

' There is, I believe, no record of nnj wild Iteast combato exieSng 
amoDti^ the Jews, and the rubbinical writers have been Temorkable fur the 
great emphasis with wbich they inculcated the duty of kindness to animals. 
See some passagea from them, cited in WoUaaton, Religion of Nature, $ ii. 
% I, note. Maimonides believed in a future life for animals, to recompenpB 
them for their aufleringa hem. (Bajle, Diet. art. 'EBraiius D.') There is 
n curious collection of the opinions of different writers on this last poiot 
in a little book called the Itighlt of Atiimah, by William Drunimoad 
(London, 1838), pp. 197-205. 

' Thus St Paul <1 Cor. ix. 0) turned naide the precept, < Thou shatt not , 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that tieadeth out the corn,' from its natural 
Cleaning, with the contemptuous question, 'Doth Ood take care for oxen."* 
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an intimate connection with the animal world, and it was 
no less natural that the popular imagination, when de- 
picting the hermit life, should make this connection the 
centre of many picturesque and sometimes touching 
legends. The birds, it was said, stooped in their flight at 
the old man's call ; the lion and the hyena crouched sub- 
missively at hk feet ; his heart, which was closed to all 
human interests, expanded freely at the sight of some 
Buffering animal ; and something of his own sanctity de- 
scended to the companions of his solitude and the objects 
of his miracles. The wild beasts attended St. Theon when 
he walked abroad, and the saint rewarded them by ^ving 
them drink out of his weU. An Egyptian hermit had 
made a beautiful garden in the desert, and used to sit 
beneath the palm-trees while a lion eat fruit from his 
hand. When St. Poemen was shivering in a winter night, 
a lion crouched beside him, and became his covering, 
lions buried St. Paul the hermit and St. Mary of Egypt. 
They appear in the legends of St. Jerome, St Qerasimus, 
St. John the Silent, St Simeon, and many others. When 
an old and feeble monk, named Zosimas, was on his 
jomney to Ctesarea, with an ass which bore his pos- 
sessions, a lion seized and devoured the ass, but, at 
the command of the saint, the hon itself carried the 
burden to the city gates. St. Helenus called a wild a^s 
from its herd to bear his burden through the wilder- 
ness. The same saint, as well as St Pachomius, crossed 
the Nile on the back of a crocodile, as St Scuthinus did 
the Irish Channel on a sea monster. Stags continually ac- 
companied saints upon their journeys, bore their burdens, 
ploughed their fields, revealed theu: relics. The hunted 
stag was especially the theme of many picturesque legends. 
A Pagan, named Branchion, was once pursuing an ex- 
hausted stag, when it took refuge in a cavern, whose 
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threshold no mducement could persuade the hounds to 
cross. The astonished hunter entered, and found himsdf 
in presence of an old hermit, who at once protected the 
fugitive and converted the pursuer. 3Ji the legends of 
St. EustacliiuB and St. Hubert, Christ is represented as 
having assumed the form of a hunted stag, which turned 
upon its pursuer, with a crucifix glittering on its brow, 
and, addressing him with a human voice, converted him 
to Christianity. In the full frenzy of a chase, hounds and 
stags stopped and knelt down together to venerate the 
relics of St. Fingar. On the festival of St. R^idua, the wild 
Etags assembled at the tomb of the saint, as the ravens 
used to do at that of St. Apollinar of Ravenna. St Eras- 
mus was the special protector of oxen, and they knelt 
down voluntarily before his shrine. St. Anthony was the 
protector of hogs, who were usually introduced into his 
pictures. St. Bridget kept pigs, and a wild boar came 
from the forest to subject itself to her rule. A horse fore- 
shadowed by its lamentations the death of St. Columba. 
The three companions of St. Colman were a cock, a mouse, 
and a fly. The cock announced the hour of devotion, 
the mouse bit the ear of the drowsy saint till he got up, 
■ and if in the course of his studies he was afflicted by any 
wandering thoughts, or called away to other business, the 
■fly alighted on the line where he had left ofi*, and kept 
the place. Legends, not widiout a certain whimsical 
beauty, described the moral qualities existing in animals. 
A hermit was accustomed to share his supper with a 
wolf, which, one evening entering the cell before the 
return of the master, stole a loaf of bread. Struck with 
remorse, it was a week before it ventured again to visit 
the cell, and when it did so, its head bung down, and its 
whole demeanour manifested the most profound contri- 
tion. The hermit ' stroked with a gentle hand it3 bowed 
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down head,' and gave it a double portion as a token of 
forgiveness. A lioness knelt down with lamentations 
before another saint, and then led him to its cub, which 
was blind, but which received its sight at the prayer 
of the saint Nest day the lionras returned, bearing 
the skin of a wild beast as a mark of its gratitude. Nearly 
the eame thing happened to 8t. Macarius of Alexandria ; 
a hyena knocked at bis door, brought its young, which 
was bhnd, and which the saint restored to aght, and re- 
paid the obhgation soon afterwards, by bringing a fleece 
of wool. ' O hyena I ' said the saint, * how did you 
obtain this fleece? you must have stolen and eaten a 
sheep.' Full of shame, the hyena hung its head down, 
but persisted in offering its gift, which, however, the holy 
man refused to receive till the hyena 'had sworn' to 
cease for Uie future to rob. The hyena bowed its head 
in token of its acceptance of the oath, and St. Macarius 
afterwards gave the fleece to St. Melania. Other legends 
simply speak of the sympathy between saints and the 
irrational world. -The birds came at the call of St. 
Cuthbert, and a dead bird was resuscitated by his prayer. 
When St. Aengussius, in feUing wood, had cut his hand, 
the birds gathered round, and with loud cries lamented 
his misfortune. A httle bird, struck down and mortally 
woimded by a hawk, fell at the feet of St. Kieranus, 
who shed tears as he looked upon its torn breast, and 
offered up a prayer, upon which the bu-d was instantly 
healed.^ 

' I hare taken tbe«e lUastrationa from the collection of hermit literature 
in RoBweyde, from different Totumes of tlie BolUudists, fiom the Sia- 
loipta of Sulpidtu SeTerna, and from what is perhape the most iateTeatiog 
of all collectioiu at uinti; legends, Oolgan's Acta SattcUman Hibentia. M. 
Alfred Maiuy, in his most valuable w^lc. Ligmdes piaufs du-Moyen Age, 
haa examined minutely the part played by animals in symbolising virtues 
and Tices, and has shown the way in which the same incidentn wen 
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Many hundreds, I should perhaps hardly exaggerate 
''were I to say many thousands of legends, of this kind 
exist in the lives of the saints. Suggested in the first in- 
stance by that desert life vrhich was at once the earliest 
phase of monachism and one of the earliest sources of 
Christian mythology, strengthened by the symbolism 
which represented different virtues and vices imder the 
forms of animals, and by the reminiscences of the rites 
and the superstitions of Paganism, the connection be- 
tween men and animals became the key-note of an 
infinite variety of fantastic tales. In our eyes they may 
appear extravagantly puerile, yet it will scarcely, I hope, 
be necessary to apologise for introducing them into what 
purports to be a grave work, when it is remembered that 
for many centuries they were universally accepted by 
mankind, and were so interwoven with all local traditions, 
and with all the associations of education, that they 
at once determined and reflected the inmost feelings of 
the heart. Their tendency to create a certfun feeling of 
sympathy towards animals is manifest,, and this is probably 
the utmost the Cathohc Church has done in that direc- 
tion.^ A very few authentic instances may, indeed, be 
cited of saints whose natural gentleness of disposition was 
displayed in kindness to the animal world. Of St. James 
of Venice — an obscure saint of the thirteenth century — 
it is told that he was accustomed to buy and release the 
birds with which Italian boys used to play by attaching 



repeated, with Blight Taiistioiie, in differeat legends. M. de Montalembert 
has devoted what b probably the moat beautiful ch&pter of bia Moint$ 
^Occident ('Les Moines et la Nature') to the relations of monks and the 
animal world ; but the numerous legends he dtee an all, with one or two 
exceptijns, different from thoae I have given. 

' Cbateaubriaud speaks, however {£l»dea hutorigua, 6tuAe vi*", partie 
1"), of an old Gallic law, forbidding to throw a stone at an ox attached to 
the plough, or to nuke its jroke too tight 
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them to Btrii^, saying that *he pitied the little birds of 
the Lord,' and that his ' tender charity recoiled from all 
cruelty, even to the most dimiimtive of animals.' ' St. 
Francis of Assisi was a more conspicuoaa example of the 
same spirit. ' If I could only be presented to the em- 
peror,' he used to say, * I would pray him, for the love of 
God, and of me, to issue an edict prohibiting anyone from 
catching or imprisoning my sbters the larks, and ordering 
that all who have oxen or asses should at Christmas feed 
them particularly well.' A crowd of legends turning 
upon this theme were related of him. A wolf, near 
Gubbio, being adjured by him, promised to abstain from 
eating sheep, placed its paw in the hand of the saint, to 
ratify the promise, and was afterwards fed from house to 
house by the inhabitants of the city. A crowd of birds, 
on another occasion, came to hear the saint preach, as 
fish did to hear St. Anthony of Padua. A falcon awoke 
him at his hour of prayer. A grasshopper encouraged 
him by her melody to sing praises to God. The noisy 
swallows kept silence when he began to teach.* 

On the whole, however, Catholicism has done very 
Httle to inculcate humanity to animals. The fatal vice of 
theologians, who have always looked upon others solely 
through the medium of their own special dogmatic views, 
has been an obstacle to all advance in this direction. The 
animal world, being altogether external to the scheme of 

' BoUsndists, Maj 31. Leonardo da Vinci is said to bave had the 
■ame fondneM for buying and releasing caged birds, aud (to go back a 
long v&y) Pythagoma to hare purchased one A&j, near Metapontua, from 
Bdme tisbennen nil the fish in their net, that he might hare the pleasure 
of releaaiag them. (Apuleius, Apologia.') 

' See these legends collected by Hase {St. Francie. Aieist). It is said 
of Cardinal Bellarmine, that he used to allow Termia to bite hlni, saying, 
' We shall have heaTen to reward us for our sufierings, but these poor 
creatures have nothing but the eDJoyment of this present life.' (Bayle, 
JDict. phitoi. art. ' Bellarmine.') 
46 
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redemption, was regarded as beyond the range of duty, 
and the notion of our having any kind of obligation to 
them has never been inculcated — has never, I believe, 
been even admitted by Catholic theologians. In the 
popular legends, and in the recorded traits of individual 
amiabihty, it is curious to observe how constantly those 
who have sought to inculcate kindness to animals have 
done so by endeavouring to associate them with some- 
thing distinctively Christian. The legends I -have noticed 
glorified them as the companions of the saints. The stag 
was honoured as especially commissioned to reveal the 
relics of saints, and as the deadly enemy of the serpent. 
In the feast of asses, that animal was led with veneration 
into the churches, and a rude hymn proclaimed its dig- 
nity, because it had borne Christ in His flight to Egypt, and 
on His entry into Jerusalem. St. Francis always treated 
lambs with a pecuhar tenderness, as being symbols of his 
Master. Luther grew sad and thoughtful at a hare hunt, 
for it seemed to him to represent the pursuit of souls by 
the devil. Many popular legends exist, associating some 
bird or animal with some incident in the evangelical nar- 
rative, and securing for them, in consequence, an unmo- 
lested life. But such influences have never extended far. 
There are two distinct objects which may be considered 
by moralists in this sphere. They may regard the cha- 
racter of the men, or they may regard the sufferings of 
the animals. The amount of callousness or of conscious 
cnielty displayed or elicited by amusements or prac- 
tices that inflict sufferings on animals, bears no kind of 
proportion to the intensity of that suffering. Could we 
follow with adequate realisation the pangs of the wounded 
birds that are struck down in our sports, or of the timid 
hare in the long course of its flight, we should probably 
conclude that they were not really less than those causcil 
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by the Spiinish bull-fight, or by the English pastimes of 
the last century. But the excitement of the chase refracts 
the imagination ; the diminutive size of the victim, and 
the undemonstrative character of its suffering, withdraw 
it from our sight, and these sports do not, in consequence, 
exercise that prejudicial influence upon character which 
they would exercise if the sufferings of the animals were 
vividly realised, and were at the same time accepted as 
an element of the enjoyment. That class of amusements 
of which the ancient combats of wild beasts form the 
type, have no doubt nearly disappeared from Christendom, 
and it is possible that the softening power of Christian 
teaching may have had some indirect influence in abolish- 
ing them ; but a candid judgment will confess that it has 
been very little. During the periods, and in the countries, 
in which theological influence was supreme, they were 
unchallenged.^ They disappeared* at last, because a lux- 
urious and industrial civilisation involved a refinement of 
manners ; because a fastidious taste recoiled with a sensa- 
tion of disgust from pleasures that an uncultivated taste 
would keenly relish ; because the drama, at once reflect- 
ing and accelerating the change, gave a new form to 
popular amusements, and because, in consequence of this 

' I hare DotJced, in mj History of Rattonaliim, tlint olthoDgh same Popes 
did undoubtedly try to Buppresa Spanish buU-fighte, this wu solelj on 
account of the destructioD of bumaa life they caused. Full detnile on tbis 
subject will be found in Concina, Be Speclaculii (Bomce, 1763). Bayle says, 
'Iln'yapoint da casuiste qui croie qu'on peche en faisant combattre dee 
tsureauz contra des dogues,' &c. (Bid. pAiloa. ' Borarius, C) 

' On the ancient amusements of England the reader may consult Sey- 
mour's Sartey of London (1734), vol. i. pp. 2S7-235; Strutt'a ^ris and 
Paitima of the English People. Coch-figbting was a favourite cbildren's 
amusement in England as early as the twelfth century. (Hampson'a Medii 
JEci Kalendarii, toI. i. p. 160. It was, TCilh foot-ball and seveial other 
umusemente, for a time suppressed by Ednaid III., on the ground that they 
■were diverting the people from arcbeiy, which was necessary to the mili- 
tary greatness of England. 
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revolution, the old practices being left to the drega of 
society, they became the occaaons of scandalous disor- 
ders.* In Protestant countries the deigy have, on the 

* The decline of lliese ftinusemento in England began with the grefit 
development of the theatre under Elu»beth. An order of the Privy 
Conncil, in Julj 1591, prohibits the exhibition of plajs on Thursdnr, 
because on Thnrsdaja beu-baitiog And auchlike paatimeB bud been usnally 
practiaed, snd an injunction to tbe ettnie effect waa sent to the Lord Mayor, 
wherein it was stated th»t, ' in divers places the playen do use to recite 
their plajs, to the grent hurt and destruction of tbe game of bear-baiting 
and like pastimes, which are maintained for Her Majesty's pleasure.' — 
Nichols, Progrtue* of Quteti Mzaieth (ed. 1823), toI. i. p. 438. The render 
will remember tbe picture in Kaalumrih of the Duke of Suaaex petitiouing 
Elizabeth against Shakespeare, on the ground of hb plays distracUng men 
from bear-baiting. Elizabeth (see Nichols) was. ezU^mely fond of bear- 
baiting. James I; especially delighted in cock-figbtiDg, and in 1610 was 
present at a great fight between a lion and a bear. (Home, Even/ Hay 
Book, vol. i. pp. 26G-290). The theatres, howerer, rapidly mnltiplied, and 
a writer who lived about 1029 said, ' that no lees than seventeen playhouses 
had been built in or about London within threescore years.' (Seymour's 
Sanxy, voL i. p. 239.) The Rebellion suppressed all public amusements, 
and when they were re-established after the Baatoration, it was found that 
the tastefl of the better classes no longer sympathised with tbe bear-garden. 
Pepys' {Diary, August 14, 1606) speaks of bull-baiting as 'a very rude 
and nftsty pleaaure,' and says he had not been in the bear-garden for many 
years. Evelyn (Diary, June 16, 1670), having been present at these shows, 
describes them as ' buteberiy sports, or rather barbtwous cruelties,' and mys 
he had not visited them before for twenty yean. A paper in the Spectator 
(No. 141, written in 1711) talks of those who ' seek their diversion at the 
bear-garden, . . . where reason and good manners have no light to disturb 
them.' In 1761, however. Lord Karnes was able to say, ' The bear-garden, 
which is one of the chief entertiunments of the English, is held in abhor- 
rence by the French and other polite nations.' — Ei*ay on Morula (1st ed.), 
p, 7; and he warmly defends (p. SO) the English taste. Boring the latter 
half of tbe last century t^ere was constant controversy on the subject 
(which may be traced in the pages of the Antmal Segiiler), and several 
forgotten cle^ymen publiahed sermons upon it, and the frequent riots 
resulting from the fact that the bear-gardens had become the resort of the 
worst classes assisted the movement. The London magistrates took mea- 
•nres to suppress cock-throwing in 1760 (Hampson's Mfd. jE». Kaltnd. p. 
100) ; but bull-baiting continued far into the present century. Windham 
and Canning strongly defended it; Dr. Parr is said to have been food of 
it (Southey's CommonpltKe Book, vol. iv. p. 583) ; and as late as 1824, Sir 
Robert (then Mr.) Peel argued strongly against its prohibition. (Parlia^ 
mmtary Debatet, voL x. pp. 132--133, 491-495.) 
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whole, sustained this movement. In Catholic countries 
it has been much more feithfally represented by the school 
of Voltaire and Beccaria. In treating, however, amuse- 
ments which derived their zest from a display of the 
natural ferocious instincts of animals, and which suggest 
the alternative between death endured in the frenzy of 
combat and that endured in the remote slaughter-house, 
a judicious moralist may reasonably question whether 
they have, in any appreciable degree, added to the sum of 
animal misery, and will dwell less upon the suffering in- 
flicted upon the animal than upon the injurious influence 
the spectacle may sometimes exercise on the character 
of the spectator. But there are forma of cruelty which 
must be regarded in a different light. The horrors of 
vivisection, often so wantonly, so needlessly practised,' the 
prolonged and atrocious tortures, sometimes inflicted in 

' Bacon, in an account of the defidcniau at mcdicioe, tecommends Tivi- 
aection in terms that seem to implj that it was not practised in hia time. 
' As for the paasnges and pores, it is true which was ancioDtly noted, that 
the more sabtle of them appear not in anatomies, because thej- are dint and 
latent in dead bodies, though the j be open and manifest in live ; which 
being supposed, though the inhumanit; of anatomia vtromm was by Celsus 
justly reproved, yet, in regard of the great use of this observation, the en- 
quiry needed D6t by him so slightly to have been Telinquished altogether, 
or referred to the cssoal practices of surgery; but might have been well 
diverted upon the dissection of beasts alive, which, notwithstanding the 
disumilitode of their parts, may suffi^ently satisfy this enqniry.' — Advanoe- 
7Hent of Ztaminff, i. 4. Haivey spealis of vivisections as having contri- 
buted to lead him to the discovery of the circulation of blood. (Acland's 
Hameian Oratitm (1805), p. 55.) Bayle, describing the treatment of aoi- 
tnals by men, says, ' Nous fouitlons dans leurs entrailles pendant leiir vie 
afin de eatiBfure notre curiosity.' — Diet. pkiUti. art. ' Rorarius, C Public 
opinion in England was veiy strungtj directed to the subject in the pre- 
sent centnry, by the atrocious cmeities perpetrated by Msjendie nt his 
lectures. See a moat frightful account of them in a speech by Mr Martin 
(an eccentric Irish member, who was generally ridiculed during bis life, and 
has been almost forgotten since his death, hut to whose untiring exertiona 
the legislative protection of animals in England is dne). — ParUammt. Htat, 
vol. xii. p. 052, Miiadeville, in his day, was a very strong advocate of 
kindness to aniinala. — Commtntanj on Fal>U of the Seeit 
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order to procure some gastronomic delicacy, are so far 
removed from the public gaze, that they exercise Uttle 
influence on the character of men. Yet no humane man 
can reflect upon them without a shudder. To bring these 
things within the range of ethics, to create the notion of 
duties towards the animal world, has, so far as Christian 
countries are concerned, been one of the peculiar merits 
of the last century, and, for the most part, of Protestant 
nations. However fully we may recognise the humane 
spirit, transmitted to the world in the form of legends, 
from the saints of the desert, it must not be forgotten that 
the inculcation of humanity to animals on a wide scale is 
mainly the work of a recent and a secular age ; that the 
Mohammedans and the Brahmins have in this sphere con- 
siderably surpassed the Christians, and that Spain and 
Southern Italy, in which Catholicism has most deeply 
planted its roots, are even now, probably beyond all other 
countries in Europe, those in which inhumanity to ani- 
mals is most wanton and most nnrebnked. 

The influence the first form of mooachism has exer- 
cised upon the world, as far as it has been beneficial, has 
been chiefly through the imagination, which has been 
fascinated by its legends. In the great periods of theolo- 
gical controversy, the Eastern monks had furnished some 
leading theologians, but in general, in Oriental lands, the 
hermit life predominated, and extreme maceration was 
the chief merit of the saint But in the West monachism 
assumed very different forms, and exercised far higher 
functions. At first the Oriental saints were the ideals of . 
Western monks. The Eastern St. Athanasius had been 
the founder of Italian monachism. St. Martin of Tours 
excluded labour from the discipline of hia monks, and he 
and they, like the Eastern saints, were accustomed to 
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wander abroad, destroying the idols of the temples.' But 
three great causes conspired to direct the monastic spirit 
in the West into practical channels. Conditions of race 
, and cUmate have ever impelled the inhabitants of these 
lands to active hfe, and have at the same time rendered 
them cxinstitutionally incapable of enduring the austerities 
or enjoying the hallucinations of the sedentary Oriental. 
There arose, too, in the sixth century, a great legislator, 
whose form may be dimly traced through a cloud of 
fantastic legends, and the order of St. Benedict, with that 
of St. Columba and some others, founded on substantially 
the same principle, soon rami&ed through the greater 
part of Europe, tempered the wild excesses of useless 
penances, and, making labour an essential part of the 
monastic ^stem, directed the movement to the pur- 
poses of general civilisation. In the last place, the bar- 
barian invasions, and the dissolution of the Western Em- 
pire, distorting the whole system of government and 
almost resolving society into its primitive elements, natu- 
rally threw upon the monastic corporations social, political, 
and intellectual functions of the deepest importance. 

It has been observed that the capture of Borne by 
Alaric, involving as it did the destruction of the grandest 
religious monuments of Paganism, in fact established in 
that city the supreme authority of Christianity.* A 
similar remark may be extended to the general downfall of 
the Western civilisation. In that civilisation Christianity 
had indeed been legally enthroned; but the philosophies 
and traditions of Paganism, and the ingrained habits of an 
ancient, and at the same time an efiete society, contiDually 
paralysed its enei^ies. What Europe would have been 
without the barbarian invasions, we may partly divine 

> Bee hu life bf Sulpiciua SeTcnu. " Milmin. 
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from the history of the Lower Empire, which refw^ented, 
ia fact, the old Boman civilisation prolonged and Chris- 
tianised. The barbarian conquests, breaking up the old 
organisation, provided the Church with a virgin soil, and 
made it, for a long period, the supreme and indeed sole 
centre of civilisation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the skill and courage 
displayed by the ecdeaiastics in this most trying period. 
We have already seen the noble daring with which they 
interfered between the conqueror and the vanquished, and 
the unwearied charity with which they sought to alle- 
viate the unparalleled sufferings of Italy, when the colo- 
nial supplies of com were cut off, and when the fairest 
plains were desolated by the barbarians. Still more won- 
derful is the rapid conversion of the barbarian tribes. 
Unfortunately this, which ie one of the most important, 
is also one of the most obscure pages in the history of the 
Church. Of whole tribes or nations it may be truly said 
that we are absolutely ignorant of the cause of their 
change. The Goths had already been converted by 
Ulphilas, before the downfall of the empire, and the con- 
vei-sion of the Gennans and of several northern na- 
tions was long posterior to it; but tlie great work of 
Christianising the barbarian world was accomplished 
almost in the hour when that world became supreme. 
Eude tribes, accustomed in their own lands to pay abso- 
lute obedience to their priests, found themselves in a 
foreign country, confronted by a priesthood far more 
civilised and imposing than that which they had left, by 
gorgeous ceremonies, well fitted to entice, and by threats 
of coming judgment, well fitted to scare their imagina- 
tions. Disconnected from all their old associations, they 
bowed before the majesty of civilisation, and the Latin 
religion, like the Latin language, though with many 
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adulterations, reigned over the new society. The doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation, and the doctrine of dsemons, 
had an admirable missionary power. The first produced 
an ardour of proselytising which the polytheist could 
never rival, while the Pagan, who waa easily led to 
recognise the Christian God, was menaced with eternal 
fire if he did not take the further step of breaking off 
from his old divinities. The second dispensed the con- 
vert firom the perhaps impossible task of disbelieving his 
former religion, for it was only necessary for him to 
degrade it, attributing its prodigies to infernal beings. 
The priests, in addition to their noble devotion, carried 
into their miseionary efforts the most masterly judgment. 
The barbarian tribes usually followed without enquiry the 
religion of their sovereign, and it was to the' conversion 
of the king, and still more to the conversion of the queen, 
that the Chrbtians devoted all their energies. Clotilda, 
the wife of Clovis, Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, and 
Theodolinda, the wife of Lothaire, were the chief instru- 
ments in converting their husbands and their nations. 
Nothing that could affect the imagination was neglected. 
It is related of Clotilda, that she was careful to attract her 
■ husband by the rich draperies of the ecclesiastical cere- 
monies.' In another case, the first work of proselytising 
was confided to an artist, who painted before the terrified 
Pagans the last judgment and the torments of hell.' 
But especially the belief, which was sincerely held, and 
sedulously inculcated, that temporal success followed in 
the train of Christianity, and that every pestilence, 
famine, or military disaster was the penalty of idolatry, 
heresy, sacrilege, or vice, assisted the movement. The 

• Greg. Tuioo. ii. 20, 

* Tbb wna the first step towards the coDTenioD of tho BulgHiiaos.— 
Milmim's I^alin CkriUiiaiity, vol. iii. p. 240, 
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theory was so wide, that it met every variety of fortune, 
and being taught with consummate skill, to barbarians 
who were totally destitute of all critical power, and 
strongly predisposed to accept it, it proved extremely 
efficacious, and hope, fear, gratitude, and remorse drew 
multitudes into the Church. The transition was softened 
by the substitution of Christian ceremonies and saints for 
the festivals and the divinities of the Pagans.^ Besides 
the professed missionaries, the Christian captives zealously 
diffused their faith among their Pagan masters. When the 
chieftain had been converted, and the army had followed 
his profession, an elaborate monastic and ecclesiastical 
organisation grew up to consohdate the conquest, and re- 
pi'essive laws soon crushed all opposition to the faith. 

In these ways the victory of Christianity over the 
barbarian world was achieved. But that victory, though 
very great, was less decisive than might appear. A 
religion which professed to be Christianity, and which 
contained many of the ingredients of pure Christianity, 
had risen into the ascendant, but it had undergone a 
profound modification through the stniggla EelJgions, 
as well as worshippers, had been baptised. The festivals, 
images, and names of saints had been substituted for 
those of the idols, and the habits of thought and feehng 
of the ancient feith reappeared in new forms and a new 
language. The tendency to a material, idolatrous, and 
polytheistic faith, which had long been encouraged by the 
monks, and which the heretics Jovinian, Yigilantius, and 
Aerius had vainly resisted, was fatally strengthened by 
the infusion of a barbarian element into the Church, by 
the general depression of intellect in Europe, and by the 
many accommodations that were made to facilitate con- 

' A temarkable collection of instanccB of this kind b g^veu by Ozaoani, 
CMlitatioa in IheFi/ih CoUuiy (Eng. trans.), vol. i pp. 124-']27. 
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version. Though apparently defeated and crushed, the 
old gods still retained, under a new faith, no umall part of 
their influence over the world. 

To tins tendency the leaders of the Church made in 
general no resistance, though in another form they were 
deeply pereuaded of the vitality of the old gods. Many 
curious and picturesque legends attest the popular belief 
that the old Boman and the old barbarian divinities, in 
their capacity of diemons, were still waging an unrelenting 
war against the triumphant faith. A great Pope of the 
sixth century relates how a Jew, being once benighted on 
his journey, and finding no other shelter for the night, lay 
down to rest in an abandoned temple of Apollo. Shud- 
dering at the loneliness of the building, and fearing the 
dtemons who were said to haunt it, he determined, though 
not a Christian, to protect himself by the sign of the 
cross, which he had often heard possessed a mighty power 
against spirita. To that sign he owed his safety. For at 
midnight the temple was filled witli dark and threatening 
forms. The god Apollo was holding his court at his 
deserted shrine, and his attendant diemons were re- 
counting the temptations they had devised against the 
Christians.* A newly married Roman, when one day 
playing l)all, took off his wedding-ring,' which he found an 
impediment in the game, and he gaily put it on the finger 
of a statue of Venus, which was standing near. When he 
returned, the marble linger had bent so that it was im- 
possible to withdraw the ring, and that night the goddess 
appeared to him in a dream, and told him that she was 

' St Gregrorj, Dial. iii. 7. Tlie pnrticular temptation the Jew heard dis- 
CDBsed was that of the hiehop of the diocese, who, under the instigation of 
one of the demons, was rapidly falling in iove with a nun, and had proceeded 
BO far as jocoeelj to ati'olte her on the hack. The Jew, having related tlio 
Tiaion to the bishop, the latter reformed his manners, the Jttw became a 
Chrintian, and the temple wna turned into a church. 
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DOW bis wedded wife, and that Bhe would abide with him 
for ever.' When the Irish missionary St. Gall was fish- 
ing one night upon a Swiss lake, near which he had 
planted a monastery, he beard strange voices sweeping 
over the lonely deep. The Spirit of the Water and the 
Spirit of the Mountains were consulting together how 
tbey could expel the intruder who had disturbed their 
ancient reign.* 

The details of the rapid propagation of Western mon- 
achism have been amply treated by many historians, and 
the causes of its success are sufficiently manifest. Some 
of the reasons I have assigned for the first spread of 
asceticism continued to operate, while others of a still 
more powerfiil kind had arisen. The rapid decomposition 
of the entire Koman Empire by continuous invasions of 
barbarians rendered the existence of an inviolable asylum 
and centre of peaceful labour a matter of transcendent im- 
portance, and the monastery as organised by St. Benedict 
eoon combined the most heterogeneous elements of at- 
traction. It was at once eminently aristocratic and in- 
tensely democratic. The power and princely position of 
the abbot was coveted, and usually obtained, by members 
of the most illustrious famiUes, while emancipated serfs or 
peasants, who had lost their all in the invasions, or were 
harassed by savage nobles, or had fled from military 
service, or desired to lead a more secure and easy life, 
found in the monastery an unfailing reftige. The insti- 
tution exercised all the influence of great wealth, ex- 
pended for the most part with great charity, while the 
monk himself was invested with the aureole of a sacred 
poverty. To ardent and philanthropic natures, the pro- 
fession opened boundless vistas of missionary, charitable, 

■ Thia in mentioned b; ooaof the Englistk historians — I thiDkbyUathev 
of TrVeBtniirster. 
* See Uiliiiftn's llvt. u/Jjitin Chriitimtiti/, lol. ii. p. 293. 
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and civili^ng activity. To the superstitious it was the 
plain road to heaven. To the ambitious it was the portal 
to bishoprics, and, after the monli St. Gregory, not un- 
frequently to the Popedom. To the studious it offered 
the only opportunity then existing in the world of seeing 
many books and passing a life of study. To the timid 
and the retiring it afforded the most secure, and probably 
the least laborious, life a poor peasant could hope to find. 
Vast as were the multitudes that thronged the monas- 
teries, the means for their support were never wanting. 
The belief th^ gifts or l^acies to a monastery opened 
the doors of heaveu, was in a superstitious age sufficient 
to secure for the community an almost boundless wealth, 
which was still further increased by the skill aud per- 
severance with which the monks tilled the waste lands, 
by the exemption of their domains from all taxation, and 
by the tranquillity which in the most turbulent ages they 
usually enjoyed. In France, the Low Countries, and Ger- 
many they were pre-eminently agriculturbts. Gigantic 
forests were felled, inhospitable marshes reclaimed, barren 
plains cultivated by their hands. The monastery often 
became the nucleus of a city. It was the centre of dvi- 
hsation and industry, the symbol of moral power in an age 
of turbulence and war. 

It must be observed, however, that the beneficial in- 
iluence of the monastic system was necessarily transitional, 
and the subsequent corruption the normal and inevitable 
result of its constitution. Vast societies living in enforced 
celibacy, exercising an unbounded influence, and possessing 
enormous wealth, must necessarily Irnve become hotbeds 
of corruption when the enthusiasm that had created them 
expired. The services they rendered as the centres of 
agriculture, the refuge of travellers, the sanctuaries in war, 
the counterpoise of the baronial castle, were no longer 
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required when the convulsions of invasion had ceased, 
and when civil society was definitely organised. And 
a similar observation may be extended even to their 
moral type. Thus, while it is undoubtedly true that the 
Benedictine monks, by making labour an essential ele- 
ment of their discipline, did very much to efface the 
stigma which slavery had affixed upon it, it is also true 
that when industry had passed out of its initial stage, 
the monastic theories uf the sanctity of poverty, and the 
evil of wealtb, were its most deadly opponents. The dog- 
matic condemnation by theologians of loans at interest, 
which are the basis of industrial enterprise, was the expres- 
sion of a far deeper antagonism of tendencies and ideals. 

In one important respect, the transition from the ere- 
mite to the monastic Ufe involved not only a change of 
circumstances, but also a change of character. The habit 
of obedience, and the virtue of humility, assumed a posi- 
tion which they had never previously occupied. The 
conditions of the hermit life contributed to develope to a 
very high degree a spirit of independence and spiritual 
pride, which was still further increased by a curious habit 
that existed in the Church of regarding each eminent 
hermit as the special model or professor of some parti- 
cular virtue, and making pilgrimages to him, in order to 
study this aspect of his character. ' These pilgrimages, 
combined with the usually solitary and self-sufficing life 
of the hermit, and also with the habit of measuring 
progress almost entirely by the suppression of a physical 
appetite, which it ia quite possible wholly to destroy, 
very naturally produced an extreme arrogance.' But in 

' Caa»i(ia. Omoft. liulil. v. 4. See, too, some striking instances of this 
in the life of St. Antony. 

' Thia spiritual pride ia well noticed by Neander, Ecdt»iiulical Hiilory 
(Bohn's ed.), vol. iii. pp. .til-SSS. It appeoi'^ in mRny tmitu Bcattitred 
through the lives of llieir suiuts. 1 have already cited the inataucaa oi St 
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the highly organised and disciphned monasteries of the 
West, passive obedience and humility were the very first 
things that were inculcated. The monastery, beyond all 
other institutions, was the school for their exercise; and as 
the monk represented the highest moral ideal of the age, 
obedience and humility acquired a new value in the minds 
of men. Nearly all the feudal and other organisations that 
arose out of the chaos that followed the destruction of the 
Eoman Empire were intimately related to the Church, not 
simply because the Church supplied in itself an admirable 
model of an organised body, but also because it had done 
much to educate men in habits of obedience. The spe- 
cial value of this education depended upon the peculiar 
circumstances of the time. The ancient civilisations, and 
especially that of Eome, had been by no means deficient 
in those habits, but it was in the midst of the dissolution 
of an old society, and of the ascendency of barbarians, 
who exaggerated to the highest degree their personal in- 
dependence, that the Church proposed to the reverence of 
mankind a Ufe of passive obedience as the highest ideal 
of virtue. 

The habit of obedience was no new thing in the world, 
but the disposition of humility was pre-eminently and al- 
most exclusively a Christian virtue ; and th ere has probably 
never been any sphere in which it has been so largely 
and so successfully inculcated as in the monastery. The 

Antony and St. Macarius, and the visions telling them tbey trere not the 
best oE living people ; and also the case of the hermit, ■who was deceived by 
a devil in the form of awomnn, because he had been exalted by pride. 
Another hermit, being rery holy, received pure white bread every day from 
heaveu, but, being extravngantly elated, the bread got worse and worse till 
it beciune perfectly black. (Tillentont, tome x. pp. 37-38.) A certain Isidoi« 
alErmed that he had not been conscious of sin, even ia thought, for forty 
years. (Socrates, iv. 33.) It was a saying of St Antony, that a solitary 
man in the desert is free from three nar« — of eight, speech, and hearing i 
ha has to combat only fornication. (Apolkeymata Pali-um.) 
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■whole penitential discipline, the entire mode or tenor of 
the monastic life, was designed to tame every sentiment of 
pride, and to give huinility a foremost place in the hier- 
archy of virtues. We have here one great source of the 
mollifying influence of Catholicism. The gentler virtues 
— benevolence and amiability — ^may, and in an advanced 
civilisation often do, subsist in natures that are completely 
devoid of genuine humility ; but on the other hand, it is 
scarcely possible for a nature to be pervaded by a deep 
sentiment of humility without this sentiment exercising a 
softening influence over the whole character. To trans- 
form a fierce warlike nature into a character of a gentler 
type, the first essential is to awaken this feeling. In the 
monasteries, the extinction of social and domestic feelings, 
the narrow corporate spirit, and, still more, the atrocious 
opinions that were prevalent concerning the guilt of 
heresy, produced in many minds an extreme and most 
active ferodty; but the practice of charity, and the ideal 
of humility, never failed to exercise some softening in- 
fluence upon Christendom. 

But, however advantageous the temporary pre-eminenCe 
of this moral type may have been, it was obviously un- 
suited for a later stage of civilisation. Political liberty is 
almost impossible where the monastic system is supreme, 
not merely because the monasteries divert the energies of 
the nation from civic to ecclesiastical channels, but also 
because the monastic ideal is the very apotheosis of ser- 
vitude, Catholicism has been admirably fitted at once 
to mitigate and to perpetuate despotism. When men have 
learnt to reverence a life of passive, unreasoning obedience 
as the highest type of perfection, the enthusiasm and 
passion of freedom necessarily dechne. In this repect 
there is an analogy between the monastic and the mili- 
tary spirit, both of which promote and glorify passive 
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obedience, and therefore prepare the minds of men 
for despotic rule; but on the whole, the monastic spirit 
is probably more hostile to freedom than the miUtary 
spirit, for the obedience of the monk is based upon 
humiUty, while the obedience of the soldier coexists with 
pride. Now, a considerable measure of pride, or self-asser- 
tion, is an invariable characteristic of free communities. 

The ascendency which the monastic system gave to the 
virtue of humihty has not continued. This virtue is 
indeed the crowning grace and beauty of the most perfect 
characters of the saintly type ; but experience has shown 
that among common men humility is more apt to degene- 
rate into servility than pride into arrc^ance ; and modern 
moralists have appealed more success^Uy to the sense of 
dignity than to the opposite feeling. Two of tJie most 
important steps of later moral history have consisted of 
the creation of a sentiment of pride as the parent and the 
guardian of many virtues. The first of these encroach- 
ments on the monastic spirit was chivalry, which called 
into being a proud and jealous military honour that has 
never smce been extinguished. The second was the 
creation of that feeling of self-respect which is one of the 
most remarkable characteristics that distinguish Protes- 
tant from most Catholic populations, and which has proved 
among the former an invaluable moral agent, forming 
frank and independent natures, and checking every servile 
habit and all mean and degrading vice.' The peculiar 



* ' Pride, tmder such training [that of modem ratiomilistic philosophy], 
instead of ninnintf to waate, is turned to account. It gets a new name ; it is 
called self-respect. ... It is directed into the cbuuiel of industry, m- 
galitj, honesty, and obedience, and it becomes the tsi? staple of the religion 
and morality held in honour in a day lik« our own. It becomes the safe- 
guard of chastity, the guarantee of Teradty, in high and low ; it is the vvty 
household god of the Protestant, inspiring neatness and decency in the ser- 
TBnt-^1, propriety of carriage and lefiaed mannera in her mistress, upright- 
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vigour with which it has been developed in Protestant 
countries may be attributed to the suppression of monastic 
institutions and habits ; to the stigma Protestantism has 
attached to mendicancy, which Catholicism has usually 
glorified and encouraged ; and lastly, to the action of 
free political institutions, which have taken deepest 
root where the principles of the Keformation have been 
accepted. 

The relation of the monasteries to the intellectual virtues, 
which we have next to examine, opens out a wide field 
of discussion ; and in order to appreciate it, it will be 
necessary to revert briefly to a somewhat earUer stage of 
ecclesiastical history. And in the first place, it may be 
observed, that the phrase intellectual virtue, which is often 
used in a metaphorical sense, is susceptible of a strictly 
literal int«rpretation. If a sincere and active desire for 
truth be a moral duty, the discipline and the dispositions 
that are plainly involved in every honest search fall rigidly 
within the range of ethics. To love truth sincerely means 
to pursue it with an earnest, consdentious, unflagging zeal. 
It means to be prepared to follow the light of evidence 
even to the most unwelcome condusions ; to labour 
earnestly to emancipate the mind fix>m early prejudices ; 
to resist the current of the desires, and the refracting in- 
fluence of the passions; to proportion on all occasions 
conviction to evidence, and to be ready, if need be, to 

nes9, manliness, nnd gonerositj in the head of the funilj. ... It h tha 
Etimututing priDciple of providence, on the one hand, ttod of free expenditure 
on the other; of an honourable ambition and of elegant enjoyment.' — New- 
man, On Umvei-tity Education, Diacourae ii. In the anmo lecture (whicb is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful of the manj beautiful productions of it^ iUiis- 
trious author), Dr. Newman describes, with admiinhle eloquence, tiie 
manner in which modesty has aupplanted humility in the modern type o( 
excellence; It a acarcel; necessary to say that the lecturer strongly dlsap- 
piOTes of the movement he describes. 
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exchange the calm of assurance for all the suffering of a 
perplexed and disturbed mind. To do this is very diffi- 
cult and very painful ; but it is clearly involved in the 
notion of earnest love of truth. If, then, any system stig- 
matises as criminal the state of doubt, denounces the ex- 
amination of some one class of arguments or facts, seeks 
to introduce the bias of the affections into the enquiries of 
the reason, or regards the honest conclusion of an up- 
right investigator as involving moral guilt, that system is 
subversive of iutellectual honesty. 

Among the ancients, although the methods of enquiry 
were often very faulty, and generalisations very hasty, a 
respect for the honest search after truth was widely dif- 
fused.^ There were, as we have already seen, instances 
in which certain religious practices which were regarded 
as attestations of loyalty, or as necessary to propitiate the 
gods in favour of the State, were enforced by law ; there 
were even a few instances of philosophies, which were be- 
lieved to lead directly to immoral results or social convul- 
sions, being suppressed ; but as a general rule, speculation 
was untrammelled, the notion of there being any necessary 
guilt in erroneous opinion was unknown, and the boldest 
enquirers were regarded with honour and admiration. 
The rehgious theory of Paganism had in this respect 
some influence. Polytheism, with many faults, had three 
great merits. It was eminently poetical, eminently pa- 
triotic, and eminently tolerant. The conception of a vast 
hierarchy of beings more glorious than, but not wholly 
unlike, men, presiding over aU the developments of nature, 
and filling the universe with their deeds, suppHed the 
chief nutriment of the Greek imagination. The national 

' Thus, ' indagatio veri ' was reckoned auoDg the leading TiitUM, and ftip 
high place given to aiKpia and ' prudentia' in ethical writings, preserved' the 
nation of the moral duties connected with the discipline of the intellect. 
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religions, interweaving religious ceremonies and associa- 
tions with all civic life, concentrated and intensified the 
sentiment of patriotism, and the notion of many distinct 
groups of go^ led men to tolerate many forms of worship 
and great variety of creeds. In that colossal amalgam 
of nations of which Eome became the metropolis, in- 
tellectual liberty still further advanced ; the vast variety 
of philosophies and beliefs expatiated iinmolested ; the 
search for truth was r(^rded as an important element of 
virtue, and the relentless and most sceptical criticism 
which Socrates had applied in turn to all the fundamental 
propositions of popular behef remained as an example to 
his successors. 

We have already seen that one leading cause of the 
rapid progress of the Church was, that its teachera en- 
forced their distinctive tenets as absolutely essential to 
salvation, and thus assailed at a grent advantage the 
supporters of all other creeds which did not claim this 
exclusive authority. We have seen, too, that in an age of 
great and growing credulity they had been conspicuous 
for their assertion of the duty of absolute, unqualified, 
and unquestioning belief. The notion of the guilt, both 
of error and of doubt, grew rapidly, and, being soon re- 
garded as a fiindamental tenet, it determined the whole 
course and policy of the ChurcL 

And here, I think, it will not be unadvisable to pause 
for a moment, and endeavour to ascertain what miscon- 
ceived truth lay at the root of this fatal tenet. Considered 
abstractedly and by the light of nature, it is as unmeaning 
to speak of the immorality of an intellectual mistake as 
it would be to talk of the colour of a sound. If a man 
has sincerely persuaded himself that it is possible for 
parallel hnes to meet, or for two straight lines to enclose 
a space, we pronounce his judgment to be absurd ; but it ia 
free from all tincture of immorality. And if, instead of 
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felling to appreciate a demonstrable truth, his error con- 
sisted in a false estimate of the conflicting arguments of 
an historical problem, this mistake — assuming always that 
the enquiry was an upright one — is still simply external 
to the sphere of morals. It is possible that his conclusion, 
by weakening some barrier against vice, may produce 
vidous consequences, like those which might ensue from 
some ill-advised modification of the police force; but it 
in no degree follows from this that the judgment is in 
itself criminal. If a student applies himself with the 
same dispositions to Boman and Jewish' histories, the 
mistakes he may make in the latter arc no more immoral 
than those which he may make in the former. 

Tliere are, however, two cases in which an intellectual 
error may be justly said to involve, or at least to repre- 
sent, guilt. In the first place, error very frequently 
springs from the partial or complete absence of that 
mental disposition which is implied in a real love of truth. 
Hypocrites, or men who through interested motives pro- 
fess opinions which they do not jreaUy beUeve, are pro- 
bably rarer than is usually supposed; but it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the number of those whose 
genuine convictions are due to the unresisted bias of their 
interests. By the term interests, I mean not only material 
well-being, but also all those mental luxuries, all those 
grooves or channels for thought, which it is easy and 
pleasing to follow, and painful and difficult to abandon. 
Such are the love of ease, the love of certainty, the love 
of system, the bias of the passions, the associations of the 
imagination, as well as the coarser infiuences of social 
position, domestic happiness, professional interest, party 
feeling, or ambition. In most men, the love of truth is 
so languid, and their reluctance to encounter mental 
suffering is so great, that they yield their judgments with- 
out an effort to the current, wirlidraw their minds from 
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all opioioDS or arguments opposed to their own, and thtis 
speedily convince thenaselvea of the truth of what they 
■wish to believe. He who really loves truth, is bound at 
least to endeavour to resist these distorting influence*, 
and in so far as his opinions are the result of his not 
having done so, in so far they represent a moral failing. 

In the next place, it must be observed that every moral 
disposition brings with it an intellectual bias which exer- 
cises a ^eat and often a controlling and decisive influence 
even upon the most earnest enquirer. If we know the 
character or disposition of a man, we can usually predict 
with tolerable accuracy many of hia opinions We can 
tell to what side of politics, to what canons of taste, to 
what theoiy of morals he will naturally incline. Stern, 
heroic, and haughty natures tend to systems in which 
these qualities occupy the foremost position in the moral 
type, while gentle natures will as naturally lean towards 
systems in which the amiable virtues are supreme. Im- 
pelled by a species of moral gravitation, the enquirer will 
ghde insensibly to the. system which is congruous to hia 
disposition, and intellectual difficulties will seldom arrest 
him. He can have observed human nature with but 
little fruit who has not remarked how constant is this 
connection, and how very rarely men change funda- 
mentally the principles they had deliberately adopted 
on religious, moral, or even political questions, without 
the change being preceded, accompanied, or very speedily 
followed, by a serious modification of character. So, too, 
a vicious and depraved nature, or a nature which is hard, 
narrow, and unsympathetic, will tend, much less by calcu- 
lation or indolence than by natural affinity, to low and 
degrading views, of human nature. Those who have 
never felt the higher emotions will scarcely appreciate 
them. The materials with which the intellect builds are 
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often derived from the heart, and a moral disease is there- 
fore not unfrequently at the root of an erroneous judg- 
ment. 

Of these two truths the first cannot, I think, be 
said to have had any influence in the formation of the 
theological notion of the guilt of error. An elaborate 
process of mental discipHne, with a view to strengthening 
the critical powers of the mind, is utterly remote from 
the spirit of theology ; and this is one of the great reasons 
■why the growth of an inductive and scientific spirit is 
invariably hostile to theological interests. To raise the 
requisite standard of proof, to inculcate hardness and 
slowness of belief, is the first task of the inductive rea- 
soner. He looks vr\th great favour upon the condition 
of a suspended judgment; he encourages men rather to 
prolong than to abridge it ; he regards the tendency of 
the human mind to rapid and premature generalisations 
as one of its most fatal vices ; he desires especially that 
that which is believed should not be so cherished that 
the mind should be indisposed to admit doubt, or, on the 
appearance of new arguments, U) revise with impartiality 
its conclusions. Nearly all the greatest intellectual achieve- 
ments of the last three centuries have been preceded 
and prepared by the growth of scepticism. The historic 
scepticism which Vico, Beaufort, Pouilly, and Voltaire 
in the last century, and Niebuhr and Lewes in the present 
' century, apphed to ancient history, lies at the root of all 
the great modem efforts to reconstruct the history of 
mankind. The splendid discoveries of physical science 
would have been impossible but for the scientific scep- 
ticism of the school of Bacon, which dissipated the old 
theories of the universe, and led men to demand a seve- 
rity of proof altc^ether unknown to the ancients. The 
philosophic scepticism of Hume and Kant has given the 
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greatest modern impulse to metaphysics and ethics. Ex- 
actly in proportion, therefore, as men are educated in the 
inductive school, they are ahenated from those theological 
systems which represent a condition of doubt as sinful, 
seek to govern the reason by the interests and the affec- 
tions, and make it a main object to destroy the impar- 
tiahty of the judgment. 

But although it is difficult to look upon Catholicism in 
any other light than as the most deadly enemy of tie 
scientific spirit, it has always cordially recognised the most 
important truth, that character in a very great measure 
determines opinions. To cultivate the moral type that is 
most congenial to the opinions it desires to recommend, 
has always been its effort, and the conviction that a de- 
viation from that type has often been the predisposing 
cause of intellectual heresy, had doubtless a large share 
in the first persuasion of the guilt of error. But priestly 
and other influences soon conspired to enlarge this doc- 
trine. A crowd of speculative, historical, and adminis- 
trative propositions were asserted as essential to salvation, 
and all who rejected them were wholly external to the 
bond of Christian sympathy. 

If, indeed, we put aside the pure teaching of the Chris- 
tian founders, and consider the actual history of the Church 
since Constantine, we shall find no justification for the 
popular theory, that beneath its influence the narrow spirit 
of patriotism faded into a wide and cosmopolitan philan- 
thropy. A real though somewhat languid feeling of uni- 
versal brotherhood had already been created in the world 
by the universahty of the Eoman Empire. In the new faith 
the range of genuine sympathy was strictly limited by the 
creed. According to the popular belief, all who differed 
from the teaching of the orthodox hved under the hatred 
of the Almighty, and were destined after death for an 
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eternity of anguish. Very naturally, therefore, they were 
wholly alienated from the true believers, and no moral or 
intellectual excellence could atone for their crime in pro- 
pagating error. The eighty or ninety sects^ into which 
Christianity speedily divided, hated one another with an 
intensity that extorted the wonder of Julian and the 
ridicule of the Pagans of Alexandria, and the fierce riots 
and persecutions that hatred produced appear in every 
page of ecclesiastical history. There is, indeed, some- 
thing at once grotesque and ghastly in the spectacle. 
The Donatists, having separated from the orthodox simply 
on the question of the validity of the consecration of a 
certain bishop, declared that all who adopted the ortho- 
dox view must be damned, refused to perform their rites 
in the orthodox churches which they had seized, till they 
had burnt the altar and scraped the wood, beat multitudes 
to death with clubs, blinded others by anointing their eyes 
with lime, filled Africa, during nearly two centuries, with 
war and desolation, and contributed largely to its final 
ruin.* The childish and almost unintelligible quarrels 
between the Homoiousians and the Homoousians, be- 
tween those who maintained that the nature of Christ was 
like that of the Father and those who maintained that 
it was the same, filled the world with riot and hatred. 
The Catholics tell how an Arian emperor caused eighty 
orthodox priests to be drowned on a single occasion ; ' 
how three thousand persons perished in the riots that 
convulsed Constantinople when the Arian bishop Mace- 
donius superseded the Athanasian Paul;* how George of 

' St. Aiiguadne reckoned eigbtj-eight sects aa existing in his time. 

' See a full account of these persecutions in TillemDnt, M4m. ^Htttoir* 
eccUf. tome vi. 

' Socratea, B. E., iv. IS. This uiecdote is much doubted bj modetl 
historians. 

• Amman's Hid. of ChruUomUj (ed. 1607), vol. il. p. 423. 
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Cappadooia, the Arian bishop of Alexandria, caused the 
widows of the Athanasian party to be scourged on the 
soles of their feet, the holy virgins to be stripped naked, 
to be flogged with the prickly branches of palm-trees, or 
to be slowly scorched over fires till they abjured their 
creed.* The triumph of the Catholics in Egypt was 
accompanied (if we may believe the solemn assertions 
of eighty Arian bishops) by every variety of plunder, 
murder, sacrilege, and outrage,* and Arius himself wa* 
probably poisoned by Cathohc hands.* The followers of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, who were chiefly monks, filled 
their city with riot and bloodshed, wounded the prefect 
Orestes, dragged the pure and gifted Hypatia into one 
of their churches, murdered her, tore the flesh from her 
bones with sharp shells, and, having stripped her body 
naked, flung the mangled remains into the flames.* In 
Ephesus, during the contest between St. Cyril and the 
Nestorians, the cathedral itself was the theatre of a fierce 
and bloody conflict.' Constantinople, on the occasion of 
the deposition of St. Chrysostom, was for several days in 
a condition of absolute anarchy.'' After the Council of 
Chalcedon, Jerusalem and Alexandria were again con- 
vulsed, and the bishop of the latter city waa murdered in 
his baptistery.' About fifty years' later, when the Mono- 
physite controversy was at its height, the palace of the 

' St. Athanatius, Historical Treatiiet (Libiaty of the Fathers), pp. 102, 
S84. 
' Milman, Sitt. of Chri$tianitii, ii. pp. 4S6-437. 

* The death of AriuB, as is well known, took place suddenlj (Lis bowels, 
it isedd, coraing out) when just about to make hiatfiumpbal entry into the 
Catbedral of Constaatinople. The death norer Beema to have been regarded 
as natural, but it was a matter of controTerdy whether it was a miracle or • 

* Socrates, H. £., TJi. 13-16. 

» Oilman, Sid. of Latin Chriaianitg, vol i, pp. 214-21fi. 

* Milman, Hiit. of Chi'idiam'tff, toI. iii. p. 145. 

T Uibnan, Zalltt Chtiftianity, toL i. pp. 290-291, 
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emperor at Constantinople was blockaded, the churches 
were besieged, and the streets commanded by furious 
bands of contending monks.* Kepressed for a time, the 
riots broke out two years after with an iucreased ferocity, 
and almost every leading city of the East was filled by 
the monks with bloodshed and with riots.* St. Augustine 
himself is accused of having excited every kind of popular 
persecution against the Semi-Pelagians.' The Councils, 
animated by an almost frantic hatred, urged on by their 
anathemas the rival sects.* In the ' Robber Council ' of 
Ephesus, Flavianus, the Bishop of Constantinople, was 
kicked and beaten by the Bishop of Alexandria, or at 
least by his followers, and a few days later died from 
the effect of the blows.' In the contested election that 



* Milmao, Hid. of Latin CTirittianilif, roL i. pp. 810-311. 

* Ibid. Tol. i. pp. 314-818. Beui Milmnn ttius buiub iip the liiatOTT : 
^MookB in Alexondrin, moaka in Antiocb, monks in JeniBalem, uionkBin 
Oonstiuitinople, decide peremptorilj on orthodosy rind Iieterodosy. The 
Inshops theniselvea cower before then. Macedoniua in Constantinople, 
n&vianusin Antiocb, Eliasin Jerusalem, condemn UiemselTea and abdicate, 
or ore driven from their sees. Fersecution is universal — persecution by 
flTery means of riolenca and cruelty ; the only question is, in irhose hands 
is the power to persecute. . . . Bloodshed, murder, treachery, assasdna- 
tion, even during the public worship of God — these are tiie frightful 
means by vhich each party strives to ntaintiun its opinions and to defeat 
its advertary.' 

■ See a striking passage from Julinnus of Eclana, cited by Milman, Jfitt. 
of Latin Chriitiantti/, vol. i. p. 164. 

* ' Nowhere is Christianity less flttractive than in the Councils of the 
church. , , . Intrigue, injustice, violence, decisions on authority alone, and 
that the authority of a turbulent majority . . . detract from the reverence 
and impugn the judgments of at least the later Councils. The close is 
almost invariably a terrible anathema, in which it is impossible not to 
discern the tones of human hatred, of arrogant triumph, of rejoicing at 
the damnation imprecated against the humiliated iidveraarw'— Ibid. vol. i, 
p. 202. 

' See the account of this scene in Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii. ; 
Sliluian, Latin ChritUanUy, vol. i. p. 203. There is a conflict of authorities 
OS to whether the Bishop of Alexandria himself kicked bis adversary, or, 
to speak mere correctly, the act which b charged against him by some 
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issued in the election of St. Damasua aS Pope of Borne, 
though no theological question appears to have been at 
issue, the riots were so fierce, that one hundred and 
thirty-seven corpses were found in one of the churches.' 
The precedent of the -Tewish persecutions of idolatry 
having been adduced by St. Cjfprian, in the third 
century, in favour of excommuaication,' was urged by 
Optatus, in the reign of Constantine, in favour of per- 
secuting the Donatists ; ' in the next reign we find 
a large body of Christians presenting to the emperor a 
petition, based upon this precedent, imploring him to 
destroy by force the Pagan worship.* About fifteen 
years later, the whole Christian Church was prepared, on 
the same grounds, to support the persecuting policy of 
St. Ambrose,* the contending sects having found, in the 
duty of crushing religious liberty, the solitary tenet on 
which they were agreed. The most unaggressive and 
unobtrusive forms of Paganism were persecuted with the 
same ferocity." To offer a sacrifice was to commit a 
capital offence ; to hang up a simple chaplet was to incur 
the forfeiture of an estate. The noblest works of Asiatic 
architecture and of Greek sculpture perished by the same 
iconoclasm that shattered the humble temple at which 
the peasant loved to pray, or the household gods which 
consecrated his home. There were no varieties of belief 

contemporary writers is not charged against bim by others. The TJolence 
wM certainly done by his followers and in his presence. 

■ Aramiauus Marcellinus, xxvii. 3. ' Cyprian, Ep. lii. 

* Milman, Bifl. of Chriitiamty, vol. li. p. 300. * Ibid. iii. 10. 

> ' By this time the Old Testament kngunga and sentiment with regtird 
to idolatry were completely incorporated with the Christian feeling ; and 
when Ambrose enforced on a Christian emperor the sacred duty of intoler- 
ance agmnat opinions and practices which scarcely a century before had 
been the established relijjion of the empire, his zeal was supported by almost 
the unanimous applause of the Christian world.' — ilQmm'B Mitt. ofChrU- 
fiav&i/,\o\. iii. p. 150. 

* See the Theododan laws of Paganism. 
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too minute for the new intolerance to embitter. The 
question of the proper time of celebrating Eaater was 
believed to involve the issue of salvation or damnation -.^ 
and when, long ^ler, in the fourteenth century, the 
question of the nature of the hght at the transfiguration 
wa*) discussed at Constantinople, those who refused to 
admit that that light was uncreated, were deprived of the 
honours of Christian burial* 

Tc^ther with these legislative and ecclesiastical 
measures, a literature arose surpassing in its mendacious 
ferocity any other the world had known. The polemical 
writers habitually painted aa diemons those who diverged 
from the orthodox behef, gloated with a vindictive piety 
over the sufferings of the heretic upon earth, as upon 
a Divine punishment, and sometimes, with an almost 
superhuman malice, passing in imagination beyond the 
threshold of the grave, exulted in no ambiguous terms 
on the tortures which they believed to be reserved for 
him for ever. A few men, such as Synesius, Basil, or 
Salvian, might still find some excellence in Pagans or 
heretics, but their candour was altogether exceptional ; 
and he who will compare the beautiful pictures the 
Greek poets gave of their Trojan adversaries, or the Eoman 
historians of the enemies of their country, with those 
which ecclesiastical writers, for many centuries, almost 
invariably gave of all who were opposed to their Church, 



' ThiBappearsfromthe whole history of the controrewy J buttheprerail- 
ing feeling is, I think, eipressed with peculiar vividness in the following 
passage — 'Eadiner says (following the words of Bede) in Colman'a times 
there waaa sharp controveray about the observing of Easter, and other rules 
of life for churchmen ; therefore, thia question deservedly exciied the minds 
and feeling of many people, fearing lest, perhaps, after having received the 
name of Christians, they diould tun, or had lua in vain.' — King's Bitt. of 
the Church of Jrtiand, book ii. ch. vL 

' Gibbon, chap. IzilL 
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may easily estimate the extent to which cosmopolitan 
sympathy had retrograded. 

At the period, however, when the Western monasteries 
began to discharge their intellectual functions, the supre- 
macy of Catholicism was nearly established, and polemical 
ardour had begun to wane. The literary zeal of the 
Church took other forms, but all were deeply tinged 
by the monastic spirit. It is difficult or impossible to 
conceive what would have been the intellectual future of 
the world had Catholicism never arisen — what princi- 
ples or impulses would have guided the course of the 
human mind, or what new institutions would have been 
created for its culture. Under the influence of Catho- 
licism, the monastery became the one sphere of intel- 
lectual labour, and it continued during many centuries 
to occupy that position. "Without entering into anything 
resembling a literary history, which would be foreign 
to the objects of the present work, I shall endeavour 
briefly to estimate the manner in which it discharged its 
functions. 

The first idea that is naturally suggested by the men- 
tion of the intellectual services of monasteries is the con- 
servation of the writings of the Pagans. I have already 
observed, that among the early Christians there was a 
marked diflerence on the subject of their writings. The 
school which was represented by TertuUian regarded 
tliem with abhorrence, while the Platonists, who were 
represented by Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen, not merely recognised with great cordiahty their 
beauties, but even imagined that they could detect in 
lUem both the traces of an original Divine inspiration, 
and plagiarisms from the Jewish writings. While avoiding, 
for the most part, these extremes, St. Augustine, the 
great organiser of Western Christianity, treats the Pagan 
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writings with appreciative respect He had himself 
ascribed his first conversion from a course of vice to the 
' Hortensius ' of Cicero, and his works are full of discrimi- 
nating, and often very beautiful applications, of the old 
Eoman literature. The attempt of Julian to prevent the 
Christians from teaching the classics, and the extreme 
resentment which that attempt elicited, show how highly 
the Christian leaders of that period valued this form 'of 
education ; and it was naturally the more cherished on 
account of the contest. The influence of Neoplatonism, 
the baptism of multitudes of nominal Christians after 
Constaatine, and the decline of zeal which necessarily 
accompanied prosperity, had all in diflercnt ways the same 
tendency. In Synesius we have the curious phenomenon 
of a bishop who, not content with proclaiming himself the 
admiring friend of the Pagan Hypatia, openly declared his 
complete disbehef in the resurrection of the body, and his 
firm adhesion to the Platonic doctrine of the pre-oxistence 
of souls.^ Had the ecclesiastical theory prevailed which 
gave such latitude even to the leaders of the Church, the 
course of Christianity would have been very different. A 
reactionary spirit, however, arose at Eome. The doctrine 
of exclusive salvation supplied its intellectual basis; the 
political and organising genius of the Eoman ecclesiastics 
impelled them to reduce belief into a rigid form ; the genius 
of St. Gregory guided the movement,* and a series of 

' An interesting sketch of this very interwtiuj prelate hw, lately been 
written hj M. Druon, ^lude *ur la Fui et let CEavres de Si;aiiiiu (Paris, 
1869). 

* Tradition has pronounced Gregory the Great to have been the destroyer 
of the Palatine library, and to have been especially zealous id bjmiDg thu 
writings of Livy, because they described the achievements of the I'a;ran 
pods For these charges, however (which I am sorry to find repeated by 
so eminent a writer as Dr. Draper), there is no real evidence, for they are 
not found in any writer earlier than the twelfth century. (See Bayle, Did. 
art. Greg.) The extreme contempt of Gregory for Pa^an literature ih. 
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historical events, of which the ecclesiastical and political se- 
paration of the Western empire from the speculative Greeks, 
and the invasion and conversion of the barbarians, were 
the most important, definitely established the ascendency 
of the Cathohc type. In the convulsions that followed 
the barbarian invasions, intellectual energy of a secular 
kind almost absolutely ceased. A parting gleam issued, 
indeed, in the sixth century, from the Ck)urt of Theodoric, 
at Eavenna, which was adorned by the genius of BoSthius, 
and the talent of Cassiodorus and Symmachus ; but after 
this time, for a long period, literature consisted almost 
exclusively of sermons and hves of saints, which were 
composed in the monasteries.' Gr^ory of Tours was 
succeeded as an annahst by the still feebler Fredegariue, 
and there was then a long and absolute blank. A few 
outlying countries ^owed some fiunt animation. St. 
Leander and St. Isidore planted at Seville a school, which 
flourished in the seventh century, and the distant monas- 
teries of Ireland continued somewhat later to be the 

however, auffidentlj manifested in his fumous and Tery curiouB letter to 
DesideriuB, Bishop of Vienne, rebuMug him for having taught certiiin per- 
sona Pagoii literature, and tliuB mingling ' the praises of Jupiter with the 
praises of Christ j' doing what mould be impious even for a religious lajman, 
' polluting the mind with the blasphemous praises of the wicked.' Some 
curious evidence of the feelings of the Christians of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries, about Pagan literatuie, is given in Gulnguen^, Hid. Utliraire 
de VlUdie, tome i. p. 20-31, and some legends of a later period are candidl j 
related "bj one of the most enthusiastic English advocates of the Middle 
Ages. (Maitlosd, Dark Age».) 

' Probably the best account of the intellectual historj of these times is 
Btill to be found in the admirable intioductorj chapters with which the 
Bpnedictines prefaced each century of their Hitt. lilUraire de la France. 
The Benedictines think (with Hollam) thnc the eighth century was, on the 
irhole, the darkest on the coDtinent, though England attained its lowest 
point somewhat later. Of the great protectors of learning Theodoric was 
unable to write (see Guinguen^, tome i. p. SI), and Chailemagne (Eginhard) 
only began to leatn when advanced in life, and was never qnito able to 
master the BccompUahmeut. Allied, however, was distinguished in lite- 
tatuTB. 
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receptacles of learning ; but the rest of Europe sank into 
an almost absolute torpor, tiU the rationalism of Abelard, 
and the events that followed the crusade, began the revival 
of learning. The principal service which Catholiciam ren- 
dered during this period to Pagan literature waa probably 
the perpetuation of Latin as a sacred language. The com- 
plete absence of all curiosity about that hterature is shown 
by the fact that Greqt was suffered to become almost abso- 
lutely extinct, though there was no time when the W«stem 
nations had not some relations with the Greek empire, or 
when pilgrimages to the Holy Land altogether ceased. 
The study of the Latin classics was for the most part posi- 
tively discouraged. The writers, it was believed, were 
burning in hell ; the monks were too inflated with their 
imaginary knowledge to regard with any respect a Pagan 
writer, and periodical panics about the approaching ter- 
mination of the world continually checked any desire for 
secular learning.^ There existed a custom among some 
monks, when they were under the discipline of silence, 
and desired to ask for Virgil or Horace, or any other 
Gentile work, to indicate their wish by scratching their 
ears hke a dc^, to which animal it was thought the 
Pagans might be reasonably compared.* The monasteries 

' Tha 'belief tbat the world iru jnst aboat to end was, as is well known, 
Teiy general among the earl; Cbrietiana, and greatly afiected their lives. 
It appenrs in the New Testament, and Tcr^ dearly in the epistle ascribed 
to Barnabas in the first century. The persecutions of the second and third 
eentaries revived it, and both TertnUiaii and Cypriac (m Demetrianum) 
strongly HSEeit it. With the tiiumpti of Christiaiii^ the apprehenaion for 
a time subsided; but it reappeared with great force when the dissolution of 
the empire was rasnifestly impending, when it was Accomplished, and in 
the prolonged snatchy and suffering that ensned. Gregory of Toms, writing 
in the latter piirt of tie sjith century, speska of it as very prevalent (JVo- 
ioffue to the Firit Book) ; and St. Gregory the Oreat, about the same time, 
constantly expresses it. The panic that fiUed Europe at the end of tbo 
tenth century has been often described. 

' Maitland's Dark Agn, p. 403. 
48 
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contained, it is said, during some time, the only libraries 
in Europe, and were therefore the sole receptacles of the 
Pagan manuscripts ; but we cannot infer from this, that 
if the monasteries had not existed, similar libraries would 
not have been called into being in their place. To the 
occasional industry of the monks, in copying the works of 
antiquity, we must oppose the industry they displayed, 
though chiefly at a somewhat later period, in scraping 
the ancient parchments, in order that, having obliterated 
the writing of the Pagans, they might cover them with 
their own legends." 

There are some aspects, however, in which the mo- 
nastic period of literature appears eminently beautiful. 
The frettulness and impatience and extreme tension of 
modem literary life, the many anxieties that paralyse, 
and the feverish craving for applause that perverts, so 
many noble intellects, were then unknown. Severed from 
all the cares of active life, in the deep calm of the monas- 
tery, where the turmoil of the outer world could never 
come, the monkish scholar pursued his studies in a spirit 
which has now almost faded from the world. No doubt 
had ever disturbed his mind. To him the problem of 
the universe seemed solved. Expatiating for ever with 
unfaltering faith upon the unseen world, he had learnt to 
live for it alone. His hopes were not fixed upon human 
greatness or fame, but upon the pardon of his sins, and 
the rewards of a happier world. A crowd of quaint and 
often beautiful legends illustrate the deep union that sub- 
sisted between literature and religion. It is related of 

' This paudoD for scrapings MSS. becnme commoni accoTdiog to Mont- 
faucon, after the twelfth century. (Mnilland, p. 40.) According to Ilallam, 
however (Mid^ Agti, ch. ix. part !.), it must have begun earlier, being 
chieHj caused bj the cessation or great dimlnutioa of the import of Egyp- 
tian papjTUs, which was a consequence of the capture of Alexandria bj 
the Saracens, early in the seventh century. 
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Csedmon, the first great poet of the Anglo-Saxons, that 
he found in the secular life no vent for his hidden genius. 
When the warriora assembled at their banquets, sang in 
turn the praises of war or beauty, as the instrument passed 
to him, he rose and went out with a sad heart, for he alone 
was unable to weave his thoughts in verse. Wearied and 
desponding he lay down to rest, when a figure appeared 
to him in his dream and commanded him to sing the 
Creation of the World. A transport of religious fervoiu* 
thrilled his brain, his imprisoned intellect was unlocked, 
and he soon became the foremost poet of his land.^ A 
Spanish boy having long tried in vain to master hie task, 
and driven to despair by the severity of his teacher, ran 
away from his father's home. Tired with wandering, 
and full of anxious thoughts, he sat down to rest by the 
margin of a, well, vih.en his eye was caught by the deep 
furrow in the stone. He asked a girl who was drawing 
water to explain it, and she told him that it had been 
worn by the constant attrition of the rope. The poor 
boy, who was already full of remorse for what he had 
done, recognised in the reply a Divine intimation. ' If,' 
he thought, *by daily 'use the soft rope could thus pene- 
trate the hard stone, surely a long perseverance could 
overcome the dullness of my brain. He returned to 
his father's house ; he laboured with redoubled earnest- 
ness, and he lived to be the great St. ladore of Spain.* 
A monk who had led a vicious hfe was saved, it is said, 
from hell, because it was found that his sins, though very 
numerous, were just outnumbered by the letters of a 
ponderous and devout book he had written.' The Holy 

' Bede, H. E. iv. 24. 

* MarifLDB Da Rebus Si^aru'te, tL 7. Ucuiaoa snjs the stons was in Lie 
time presened as n relic. 

» Odericua Vitalis, quoted bj Mutland {Dark Aget, pp. 288-260). The 
monk was restored to life tbst tie might have an oppoituoitjr of reformatioD. 
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Spirit, in the shape of a dove, had. been seen to inspire 
St. Gregory ; and the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and of several other theologians, had been expressly ap- 
plauded by Christ or by his saints. When, twenty years 
after death, the tomb of a certain monkish writer was 
opened, It was found that, although the remainder of the 
body had crumbled into dust, the hand that had held 
the pen remained flexible and undecayed.' A young and 
nameless scholar was once buried near a convent at Bonn. 
The night after his funeral, a nun whose cell overlooked 
the cemetery was awakened by a brilliant hght that filled 
the room. She started up, imagining that the day had 
dawned, but on looking out she found that it was still 
night, though a dazzling splendour was around. A female 
form of matchless loveliness waa bending over the 
scholar's grave. The effluence of her beauty filled the 
air with light, and she clasped to her heart a snow-white 
dove that rose to meet her from the tomb. It was the 
Mother of God come to receive the soul of the martyred 
scholar ; ' for scholars too,' adds the old chronicler, ' are 
martyrs if they live In purity and labour with courage.'^ 

But legends of this kind, though not without a very 
real beauty, must not blind us to the fact that the period 
of Catholic ascendency was on the whole one of the 
most deplorable in the history of the human mind. The 
energies of Christendom wore diverted from all useful 
and progressive studies, and were wholly expended on 
theological disquisitions. A crowd of superstitions, attri- 

The escape wos a narrow one, for there iraa onlj one letter ogtunat which 
so gin could be adduced — a remarkable insCauce of the adTautagea of n 
diffuse stj^le. 

' Digl7, Jlf<>r«« Catholiei, book z. p. 240. Mathew of Westminiter tells 
of a certain king who was very charitable, and whose right hand (which 
had asBUiged man; boitows) remained undecajed after death (ad. 644). 

* See Haui^u, JZitt, d» la I'htioiophit teolaHipu, tome i. pp. 24- S5. 
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buted to bfallible wisdom, barred the path of knowledge, 
and the charge of magic, or the charge of heresy, crushed 
every bold enquiry in the sphere of physical nature or of 
opinions. Above all, the conditions of true enquiry had 
been cursed by the Church. A blind unquestioning cre- 
duhty was inculcated as the first of duties, and the habit 
of doubt, the impairtiality of a suspended judgment, the 
desire to hear both sides of a disputed question, and to 
emancipate the judgment from unreasoning prejudice, 
were all in consequence condemned. The belief in the 
guilt of error and doubt became universal, and that belief 
may be confidently pronounced to be the most pernicious- 
superstition that has ever been accredited among man- 
kind. Mistaken facta are rectified by enquiry. Mistaken 
methods of research, though far more inveterate, are gra- 
dually altered ; but the spirit that shrinks from enquiry as 
sinfid, and deems a state of doubt a state of guilt, is 
the most enduring disease that can afflict the mind of 
man. Not till the education of Europe passed from the 
monasteries to the universities, not till Mahommedan 
science, and classical freethought, and industrial iude- 
pendence broke the sceptre of the Church, did the intel- 
lectual revival of Europe begin. 

I am aware that so strong a statement of the intellec- 
tual-darkness of th^ middle ages is likely to encounter 
opposition from many quarters. The blindness which 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century manifested to 
their better side has produced a reaction which has led 
many to an opposite, and, I believe, far more erroneous 
extreme. Some have become eulogists of the period 
'through love of its distinctive theological doctrines, and 
others through archteological enthusiasm, while a very 
pretentious and dogmatic, but I think sometimes super- 
ficial, school of writers who loudly boast themselves the 
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regenerators of history, and treat with supreme contempt 
all the varieties of theological opinion, are accustomed, 
partly through a very shallow historical optimism which 
scarcely admits the possibility of retrogression, and partly 
through sympathy with the despotic character of Catho- 
licism, to extol the mediteval society in the most extra- 
vagant terms. Without entering into a lengthy ex- 
amination of this subject, I may be permitted to indicate 
shortly two or three fallacies which are continually dis- 
played in their appreciations. 

It is an undoubted truth that, for a considerable period, 
almost all the knowledge of Europe was included in the 
monasteries, and from this it is continually inferred that, 
had these institutions not existed, knowledge would have 
been absolutely extmguished. But such a conclusion I 
conceive to be altogether untrue. During the period of 
the Pagan empire, intellectual life had been diffused over 
a vast portion of the globe. Egypt and Asia Minor had 
become great centres of civilisation. Greece was still a 
land of learning. Spain, Giaul, and even Britain' were 
full of libraries and teachers. The schools of Narbonne, 
Aries, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Marseilles, Poitiers, 
and Treves were already famous. The Christian em- 
peror Giratian, in a.d. 376, carried out in Gaul a system 
similar to that which had already, under the Antonines, 
been pursued in Italy, ordaining that teachers should be 
supported by the State in every leading city.* To sup- 
pose that Latin hterature, having been so widely diffused, 
could have totally perished, or that all interest in it could 
have permanently ceased, even under the extremely 
unfavourable circumstances that followed the downfall of 

' On tbe pioj^reu of Romim dvilisation in Rritun, see Tacitiu, Agri- 
cota, XX). 
' Set) the Benedictine Hid. lUUr. dt la FraHct, tome i. part ii. p. 8, 
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the Roman Empire and the Mahommedan invasions, is, I 
conceive, absurd. If Catholicism had never existed, the 
human mind would have sought other spheres for its de- 
velopment, and at least a part of the treasures of antiquity 
would have been preserved in other ways. The monas- 
teries, as corporations of peaceful men protected from the 
incursions of the barbarians, became very naturally the 
reservoirs to which the streams of literature flowed ; but 
much of what they are represented as creating, they had 
in reality only attracted. The inviolable sanctity which 
they secured rendered them invaluable receptacles of an- 
cient learning in a period of anarchy and perpetual war, 
and the industry of the monks in transcribing probably 
more than counterbalanced their industry in effacing the 
classical writings. The ecclesiastical unity of Christendom 
was also <jf extreme importance in rendering possible a 
general interchange of ideas. Whether these services out- 
weighed the intellectual evils resultir^ from the complete 
diversion of the human mind from all secular learning, 
and from the persistent inculcation, as a matter of duty, 
of that habit of abject credulity which it is the first task 
of the intellectual reformer to eradicate, may be rea- 
sonably doubted. 

It is not unfrequent, again, to hear the preceding fal- 
lacy stated in a somewhat different form. We are re- 
minded that almost all the men of genius during several 
centuries were great theologians, and we are asked to 
conceive the more than Egyptian darkness that would 
have prevailed had the Catholic theology which produced 
them not existed. This judgment resembles that of the 
prisoner in a famous passage of Cicero, who, having spent 
ha entire life in a dark dungeon, and knowing the light 
of day only from a single ray which passed through a 
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fissure in the wall, inferred that if the wall were removed, 
as the fissure would no longer exist, all light woitld be 
excluded. Mediteval Catholicism discouraged and sup- 
pressed iu every way secular studies, while it conferred a 
monopoly of wealth and honour and power upon the 
distbguished theologian. Very naturally, therefore, it 
attracted into the path of theology die genius that would 
have existed without it, but would have been displayed 
in other forms. 

It is not to be inferred, however, from this, that me- 
diffival Catholicism had not, in the sphere of intellect, any 
real creative power. A great moral or rehgious enthu- 
siasm always evokes a certain amount of genius that 
would not otherwise have existed, or at least been dis- 
played, and the monasteries were peculiarly fitted to 
develope certain casts of mind, which in no other sphere 
could have so perfectly expanded. The great writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas^ and his followers, and, in more 
modem times, the massive and conscientious erudition of 
the Benedictines, will always make certain periods of the 
monastic history venerable to the scholar. But, when 
we remember that during many centuries nearly every 
one possessing any literary taste or talents became a 
monk, when we recollect that these monks were familiar 
with the language, and might easily have been famihar 
with the noble literature of ancient Kome, and when we 
also consider the mode of their life, which would seem, 
from its absence of care, and fi^m the very monotony of 
its routine, peculiarly calculated to impel them to study, 
we can hardly fail to wonder how very little of any real 

' A biographer of St Tbomu AqnioaB madeatlj- obeeires ; ' L'opinioD 
g^DiSralemeiit rtipandue pormi lea tli6ilogieliB c'eat que la Somme de ThiologU 
de St.-Thomas est Doo-wulemeDt cod chef-d'teuTre mius aumi celui de 
VeBpritbumua' (!!). — Carle, IliU. de St.-Thotiiat d'Aqutn, p. 140. 
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value they added, for so long a period, to the know- 
ledge of mankind. It is indeed a remarkable fact, that 
even in the ages when the Catholic ascendency was 
most perfect, the greatest achievements were either 
opposed to, or simply external to, ecclesiastical influence. 
Eoger Bacon having been a monk, is frequently spokeu 
of as a creature of Catholic teaching. But there never 
was a more striking instance of the force of a great 
genius in resisting the tendencies of his age. At a time 
when physical science was continually neglected, dis- 
couraged, or condemned, at a time when all the great 
prizes of the world were open to men who pursued a very 
different course, Bacon applied himself with transcendent 
genius to the study of nature. Fourteen years of his 
life were spent in prison, and when he died, his name 
was blasted as a magician. The mediasval laboratories 
were chiefly due to the pursuit of alchemy, or to Mo- 
hammedan encouragement. The inventions of the 
mariner's compass, of gunpowder, and of rag paper were 
all, indeed, of extreme importance ; but they were great 
inventions only from their eflects, and in no degree &om 
the genius they implied. They were aU unconnected 
with the prevaihng intellectual tendencies or teachings, 
and might have equally appeared in any age and under 
any religion. The monasteries cultivated formal logic to 
great perfection. They produced many patient and la- 
borious, though, for the most part, wholly uncritical 
scholars, and many philosophci's who, having assumed 
their premises with unfaltering faith, reasoned from them 
with admirable subtlety ; but they taught men to regard 
the eacrilice of secular learning as a noble thing ; they 
impressed upon them a theory of the habitual govern- 
ment of the universe, which is absolutely untrue, and 
they diffused, wherever their influence extended, habits 
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of credulity aiitl intolerance that are the most deadly 
poisons to the human mind. 

It is, again, very frequently observed among the more 
philosophic eulogists of the mediseval period, that al- 
though the Catholic Church is a trammel and an obstacle 
to the progress of civilised nations, although it would 
be scarcely possible to exaggerate the misery her perse- 
cuting spirit caused, when the human mind had out- 
stripped her teaching ; yet there was a time when she 
was greatly in advance of the age, and the complete and 
absolute ascendency she then exercised was intellectually 
emmently beneficial. That there is much truth in this 
view, I have myself repeatedly maintained. But when 
men proceed to isolate the former period, and to make 
it the theme of unquaUfied eulogy, they fall, I think, into 
a grave error. The evils that sprang from the later 
period of Catholic ascendency were not an accident or a 
perversion, but a normal and necessary consequence of 
the previous despotism. The principles which were 
imposed on the mediaeval world, and which were the 
conditions of so much of its distinctive excellence, were 
of such a nature that they claimed to be final, and could 
not possibly be discarded without a struggle and a con- 
vulsion. We must estimate the influence of these 
principles considered as a whole, and .during the entire 
period of their operation. There are some poisons which, 
before they kill men, allay p^n and diffuse a soothing 
sensation through the frame. We may recognise the 
hour of enjoyment they procure, but we must not sepa- 
rate it from the price at which it was purchased. 

The extremely unfavourable influence the Catholic 
Church long exercised upon intellectual development 
had important moral consequences. Although moral 
progress does not necessarily depend upon intellectual 
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progress, it is materially affected by it, intellectual 
activity being the most important element in the growth 
of that great and complex organism which we call civili- 
sation. The medijEval credulity had also a more direct 
moral influence in producing that indifference to truth, 
which is the most repulsive feature of so many Catho- 
lic writings. The very large part that must be assigned 
to deliberate forgeries in the early apologetic hterature 
of the Church we have already seen, and no impartial 
reader can, I think, investigate the innumerable grotesque 
and lying legends that were dehberately palmed upon 
mankind as undoubted facts, during the whole course 
of the middle ages, can follow the histories of the false 
decretals, and the discussions that were connected with 
them, or can observe the complete and absolute incapacity 
the polemical hbtorians of Catholicism so frequently dis- 
play, of conceiving any good thing in the ranks of their 
opponents, and their systematic suppression of whatever 
can tell against their cause, without acknowledging how 
serious and how inveterate has been the evil. There 
have, no doubt, been many noble individual exceptions. 
Yet it is, I believe, difficult to ex^gerate the extent to 
which this moral defect exists in most of the ancient and 
very much of the modem literature of Cathohdsm. It is 
this which makes it so .unspeakably repulsive to all inde- 
pendent and impartial thinkers, and Las led a great 
German historian^ to declare, with much bitterness, that 
the phrase Christian veracity deserves to rank with the 
phrase Punic faith. But this absolute indifference to truth 
whenever falsehood could subserve the interests of the 
Church, is perfectly exphcable, and was found in mul- 
titudes, who, in other respects, exhibited the noblest 
virtue. An age which has ceased to value impartiality of 
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judgment will soon cease to value accuracy of statement, 
and when credulity is inculcated as a virtue, fabehood 
will not long be stigmatised as a vice. When, too, men 
are firmly convinced that salvation can only be found 
■within their Church, and that their Church can absolve 
from all guilt, they will speedily conclude that nothing can 
possibly be wrong which is beneficial to it. They ex- 
change the love of truth for what they call the love of 
the truth. They regard morals as derived from and sub- 
ordinate to theology, and they regulate all their state- 
ments, not by the standard of veracity, but by the interests 
of their creed. 

Another important moral consequence of the monastic 
system was the great importance that was given to the 
pecuniary compensations for crime. It had been at first 
one of the broad distinctions between Paganism and 
Christianity, that while the rites of the former were for 
the most part unconnected with moral dispositions, Chris- 
tianity made purity of heart an essential element of all its 
worship. Among the Pagans a few fiiint efforts had, it 
ia true, been made in this direction. An old precept 
or law, which is referred to by Cicero, and which was 
strongly reiterated by ApoUonius of Tyana, and the 
Pythagoreans, declared that ' no impious man should dare 
to appease the anger of the divinities by his gifts " and 
oracles are said to have more than once proclaimed that 
the hecatombs of noble oxen with gilded honis that were 
offered up ostentatiously by the rich, were less pleasing 
to the gods than the wreaths of flowers and the modest 
and reverential worship of the poor.^ In general, how- 
ever, in the Pagan world, the service of the temple had 

' 'Irojuiia De audeto placare donU.iram Beorum.'— Cicero, iJe Lrg. ii.t). 
See, too, Philost. in Apoll. Tywi. i. 11. 

' There are three or four iiutances of thia related by Porphyry, Abdiii. 
CarnU, lib. ii. 
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little or DO connection with morals, and the change 
which Christianity effected in this respect was one of its 
most important benefits to mankind. It was natural, 
however, and perhaps inevitable, that in the course of 
time, and under the action of very various causes, the old 
Pagan sentiment should revive, and even with an in- 
creased intensity. In no respect had the Christians been 
more nobly distinguished than by their charity. It was 
not surprising that the fathers, while exerting all their 
eloquence to stimulate this charity — especially during the 
calamities that accompanied the dissolution of the empire 
— should have dilated in extremely strong terms upon the 
spiritual benefits the donor would receive for his gift. It 
is also not surprising that this selfish calculcation shpuld 
gradually, and among hard and ignorant men, have 
absorbed all other motives. A curious legend, which is 
related by a writer of the seventh century, illustrates the 
kind of feeling that had arisen. The Christian bishop 
Synesius succeeded in converting a Pagan named Eva- 
grius, who for a long time, however, felt doubts about the 
passage, ' He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.' 
On his conversion, and in obedience to this verse, ho gave 
Synesius three hundred pieces of gold to be distributed 
among the poor ; but he exacted from the bishop, as being 
the representative of Christ, a promissory note, eng^ing 
that he should be repaid in the future world. When, 
many years later, Evagrius was on his deathbed, he com- 
manded his sons, when they buried him, to place the note 
in his hand, and to do so without informing Synesius, His 
dying injunction was observed, and three days afterwards 
he appeared to Synesius in a dream, told hira that the 
debt had been paid, and ordered him to go to the tomb, 
where he would find a written receipt. Synesius did as 
he was commanded, and the grave being opened, the 
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promissory note was found in the hand of the dead man, 
Avith an endorsement declaring that the debt had been 
p.aid by Christ. The note, it is said, was long after pre- 
served as a rehc in the church of Cyrene.^ 

The kind of feeling which this legend displays was soon 
turned with tenfold force into the channel of monastic life. 
A law of Constantine accorded, and several later laws en- 
larged, the power of bequests to ecclesiastics. Ecclesiastical 
property was at the same time exonerated from the public 
burdens, and this measure not only directly assisted its 
increase, but had also an important indirect influence ; 
for, when taxation was heavy, many laymen ceded the 
o\vnership of their estates to the monasteries, with a secret 
condition that they should as vasssils receive the revenues 
imburdened by taxation, and subject only to a sUght pay- 
ment to the monks as to their feudal lords.^ The monks 
were r^arded as the trustees of the poor, and also as them- 
selves typical poor, aud all the promises that appUed to 
those who gave to the poor, applied, it was smd, to the 
benefactors of the monasteries. The monastic chapel also 
contained the relics of saints or sacred images of mira- 
culous power, and throngs of worshippers were attracted 
by the miracles, and desired to place themselves under 
the protection, of the saint. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that to give money to the priests was for several centuries 

^ iiosahus, Fralum Spiiituak (Rosveydv), chf. cscr. M. "Wallon quotes 
{torn tbe Lif« of St.-Jean rAvmSnier Rn eren BtTRnger event 'which 
hnppened to St. Peter Telonenrius. ' Pour repousser lea importUDitdi des 
paovres, il leur jelait dea pierres. Tin jour, n'en trouvnnt pae sous la mnin, 
il leur jeta un pttin a 1a t^te. il lomba malade et eut une vi^aii. Sea 
m^rites iUXeat compl^s; d'un cot^ ^talent tous ses ciimes, do I'autro ca 
pniD jel^ comme une iusulte nux paunes et accepts comme une aumuae par 
J^us-Chrbt.' — SM. de lEicUirage, tome iii. p. 397. 

I may mention here that the ancient Gauls were B.iid io li.iiu bmsD 
tvccustomed to lend money on the condition of ilu being repaid by Ibt) leudw 
in the next life. (Vol. Maximus, lib. ii. cap. Ti. $ 10.) 

» Mtiratori, AtUich. Italiane, djsa. Izvii. 
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the first article of the moral code. Political minds may 
have felt the importance of aggrandising a pacific and 
industrious class in the centre of a disorganised society, 
and family affection may have predisposed many in favour 
of institutions which contained at least one member of 
most families ; but in the overwhelming majority of 
cases the motive was simple superstition. In seasons 
of sickness, of danger, of sorrow, or of remorse, when- 
ever the fear or the conscience of the worshipper was 
awakened, he hastened to purchase with money the favour 
of a saint. Above aU, in the hour of death, when the 
terrors of the future world loomed darkly upon his mind, 
he saw in a gift or legacy to the monks a sure means of 
effacing the most monstrous crimes, and securing his ulti- 
mate happiness. A rich man was soon scarcely deemed 
a Christian, if he did not leave a portion of his property 
to the Church, and the charters of innumerable monas- 
teries in every part of Europe attest the vast tracts of 
land that were ceded by will to the monks, 'for the 
benefit of the soul' of the testator.* 

It has been observed by a great historian, that we may 
trace three distinct phases in the history of the Church. 
In the first period religion was a question of morab ; in 
the second period, which culminated in the fifth century, 
it had become a question of orthodoxy ; in the third 
period, which dates from the seventh century, it was a 
question of munificence to monasteries.^ The despotism 

' See oo the causes of the wealth of the monasteries, two admirable 
dlssertatioDS by Muratori, Antich. Ilatiane, IzvU. Ixviii. ; Hallam's Middle 
Age$, ch. viL [nrt i. 

' ' Lots de I'^tablissement du chrietianisme la religion avoit esacntielle- 
ment conostj dans Venseigoement moral; elle avoit exercS les cceurs et Ics 
ames par la recherche de ce qui ^toit vrument beau, vrtument honnete. Au 
cinquiime sitele on Tavoit surtout attachfe i, I'orthodoxie, au septiime on 
I'aToit r^uite k la bienfaistuce envers les coaTeos.* — Sismoudi, Hitt. det 
Fraufai*, tome ii. p. 60. 
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of Catholicism, and the ignorance that followed the bar- 
barian invasions, liad repressed the struggles of heresy, 
and in the period of almost absolute darkness that con- 
tinued from the sixth to the twelfth century, the theolo- 
gical ideal of unquestioning feith and of perfect un- 
animity was all but realised in the West All the eneigy 
that in previous ages hAd been expended in combating 
heresy was now expended in acquiring wealth. The 
people compounded for the most atrocious crimes by gifts 
to shrines of those saints whose intercession was supposed 
to be unfailing. The monks, partly by the natural cessation 
of their old enthusiasm, partly by the absence of any hostile 
criticism of their acts, and partly too by the very wealth 
they had acquired, sank into gross and general immorality. 
The great majorily of them had probably at no time been 
either saints actuated by a strong religious motive, nor 
yet diseased and desponding minds seeking a refoge 
from the world ; they had been simply peasants, of no 
extraordinary devotion or sensitiveness, who preferred an 
ensured subsistence, with no care, httle labour, a much 
higher social position than they could otherwise acquire, 
and the certainty, as they behoved, of going to heaven, 
to the laborious and precarious existence of the serf, 
relieved, indeed, by the privilege of marriage, but exposed 
to military service, to extreme hardships, and to constant 
oppression. Very naturally, when they could do so with 
impunity, they broke their vows of chastity. Very na- 
turally, too, they availed themselves to the full of the 
condition of affairs, to draw as much wealth as possible 
into their community.' The behef in the approaching end 

> Mr. Hallam, Bpeatdng of tbe legends of the tniraelea of aunta, egja: 
■ It muBt not be supposed that these absurdities veie produced as well as 
nourished by ignorance. In most cases they were the work of deliberate 
imposture. Evciy cnthedral or monastery hsd its tutelar saint, aad every 
saint his legend, fabricated in order to enrich tbe churches under his pro- 
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of the world, especially at the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, the crusades, which gave rise to a profitable traffic 
in the form of a pecuniary commutation of vows, and the 
black death, which produced a paroxysm of religious 
fanaticism, stimulated the movement. In the monkish 
chronicles, the merits of sovereigns are almost exclusively 
judged by their bounty to the Church, and in some 
cases this is the sole part of their policy which has been 
preserved.^ 

There were, no doubt, a few redeeming points in this 
dark period. The Irish monks are said to have been 
honourably distinguished for their reluctance to accept 
the lavish donations of their admirers,^ and some mis- 
sionary monasteries of a high order of excellence were 
scattered through Europe. A few legends, too, may 
perhaps be cited censuring the facility with which money 
acquired by crime was accepted as an atonement for 
crime.* But these cases were very rare, and the religious 

tectioQ, b; eiaggeratmg his virtues, bis miracles, and conseqiientlj Ilia 
power of serving those who paid liberally for hia patronage,' — Middle Aga, 
ch. ix. pnrt i. I do not tbiak this pnssage makes euificient ollowaace for 
the unconscious formation of many swntly myths, but no imparUal petson 
doubts iU substantial truth. 

> Sismondi, JSiat. des Fron^'i, tome u. pp. 64, 62-03. 

' Milmim's MiU. of Latin Ckritlianity, Tol. ii. p. 257. 

• Durandua, a French bishop of the tbirteeoth century, tells how, 
'wbe^ a certain bishop was conaecraling a church built out of tbs fruits of 
usury and pillage, be saw behind the altar the deril m a pontificsJ vestment, 
8t*nding in the bishop's throne, who said unto the bishop, " Cease from 
consecrating the church ; for it pertaineth to my jurisdiction, since it is 
built from the fruits of usuries and jobberies." Then the bishop and the 
clergy having fled thence in fear, immediately the davil destroyed that 
church with a great noise.' — Itaiioaale Dininorum, i. (translated for the 
Camden Society). 

A certiun St. Launomar is said to hare refused a gift for hia monaateiy 
from a rapacious noble, because he was sure it was derived from pillage. ' 
(Montdembort's Moines d'Occideiit, tome ii. pp. 350-361.) When pro- 
stitutes were converted in the early Church, it was a rule that the money 
of which they had become possessed should ne?er be applied to eccle- 
siastical purposes, but should be distributed among the poor. 
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history of several centuries is little more than a history 
of the rapacity of priests and of the credulity of laymen. 
In England, the perpetual demands of the Pope excited 
a fierce resentment ; and we may trace with remarkable 
clearness, in every page of Mathew Paris, the alienation 
of sympathy arising firom this cause, which prepared and 
foreshadowed the final rupture of England from the 
Church. Ireland, on the other hand, had been given 
over by two Popes to the English invader, on the con- 
dition of the payment of Peter's pence. The outrageous 
and notorious immorality of the monasteries, during the 
century before the Keformation, was chiefly due to their 
great wealth, and that immorality, as the writings of 
Erasmus and Ulric Von Hutten show, gave a powerful 
impulse to the new movement, while the abuses of the 
indulgences were the immediate cause of the revolt of 
Luther. But these things arrived only after many cen- 
turies of successful fraud. The religious terrorism that 
was unscrupulously employed had done its work, and the 
chief riches of Christendom had passed into the coffers of 
the Church. 

The part which was played by the CathoUc doctrine of 
future torture was indeed probably greater in the monas- 
tic phase of the Church than it had been even in the great 
work of converting the Pagans. Although two or three 
amiable theologians had made faint and altogether abor- 
tive attempts to question the eternity of punishment ; al- 
though there had been some shght difference of opinion 
concerning the future of some Pagan philosophers who 
had lived before the introduction of Christianity, and also 
upon the question whether infants who died unbaptised 
were simply deprived of all joy, or were actually sub- 
jected to never-ending agony, there was no question as to 
the main features of the CathoUc doctrine. According 
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to the patristic theolo^aos, it was part of the { 
revelation that the, misery aod suffering the human race 
endures upon earth is but a feeble image of that which 
awdts it in the future world ; that the entire human race 
beyond the Church, as well as a very large proportion of 
those who are within its pale, are doomed to an eternity 
of a^ony in a Uteral and undying fire. The monastic 
legends took up this doctrine, which in itself is sufficiently 
revolting, and they developed it with an appalUng vivid- 
ness and minuteness. St. Macarius, it is said, when 
walking one day through the desert, saw a skull upon the 
ground. He struck it with his staff and it b^an to speak. 
It told him that it was the skull of a Pagan priest who had 
lived before the introduction of Christianity into the world, 
and who had accordingly been doomed to hell. As high 
as the heaven is above the earth, so high does the fire of 
hell mount in waves above the souls that are plunged 
into it. The damned souls were pressed together back to 
back, and the lost priest made it his single entreaty to the 
saint, that he would pray that they might be tiurned face 
to face, for he believed that the sight of a brother's face 
might afford him some faint consolation in the eternity of 
agony that was before him.' The story is well known of 
how St Gregory, seeing on a bas-relief a representation 
of the goodness of Trajan to a poor widow, pitied the 
Pagan emperor, whom he knew to be in hell, and he 
prayed that he might be released. He was told that his 
prayer was altogether unprecedented ; but at last, on his 
promising that he would never make such a prayer again, 
it was partially granted. Trajan was not withdrawn 
from hell, but he was freed from the torments which the 
remainder of the Pagan world endured.* 

' Verba Smiorum, Prol. 5 172. 

* This vidon ia not rel&t«d hj St. Gregory himself, and some Catholics 
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An entire literature of visions describing the torments 
of hell, was soon produced by the industry of the monks. 
The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which purported 
to describe the descent of Christ into the lower world, 
contributed to foster it, and St. Gregory the Great bas 
related many visions in a more famous work, which pro- 
fessed to be compiled with scrupulous veracity from the 
most authentic sources/ andof which it may be confi- 
dently averred, that it scarcely contains a single page 
which is not tainted with grotesque and deliberate i'alse- 
hood. Men, it waa said, passed into a trance or tem- 
porary death, and were then carried for a time to hell. 
Among others, a certain man named Stephen, from whose 
lips the saint declares that he had heard the tale, had died 
by mistake. When ^is soul was borne to the gates of 
hell, the Judge declared that it was another Stephen who 
was wanted ; the disembodied spirit, after inspecting hell, 
was restored to its former body, and the next day it was 
known that another Stephen had died.^ Volcanoes were 
the portals of hell, and a hermit liad seen the soul of the 
Arian emperor Theodoric, as St Eucherius afterwards 
did the soul of Charles Martel, carried down that in the 
Island of Lipari.' The craters in Sicily, it waa remarked, 
were continually agitated and continually increasing, and 
this, as St. Gregory observes, was probably due to the 

are peqilexed about it, on account of tbe vision of another saint, who 
nftenvatdsBskedwhetberTrajanwnasaved, and received for answer, 'I wish 
men to rast in ignorance of thia subject, that the Catholica niaj become 
stronger. For tbis emperor, tboiigb he bad great virtues, vths an un- 
baptised infidel.' Tbe whole subject of the vision of St. Grejrory is dis- 
cussed by Champagny, La Antonint, tome i. pp. 87^-373. Tliis devout 
■writer says, ' Cette li?gende fut accept? h par tout le moyea-lge, indt^genl 
puxir lespriieaa Uliutrci'Bt tout dispose a les supposer chi-iSliens et sauvris.' 

' See the eolemn asaereration of the CAie which be took in going only 
to the most credible and authorisedwuTceaforhismnterialSiiD thePrefeco to 
Ihe First Book of Diatogita. 

• Lial iT. 36. » Did. iv. Sa 
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impending ruin of the world, when the great press of 
lost souls would render it necessary to enlarge the ap- 
proaches to their prisons.' 

But the glimpses of hell that are furnished in the 
' Dialogues ' of St. Gregor}' appear meagre and unimagin- 
ative, compared with tliose of some later monks. A long ■ 
series of monastic visions, of which that of St. Furaey, in 
the seventh century, was one of the first, and which fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, till that of Tundale, in tlic 
twelfth century, professed to describe with the most de- 
tailed accuracy the condition of the lost.^ It is impos- 
sible to conceive more gJiastly, grotesque, and material 
conceptions of the future world than they evince, or more 
liideous calumnies against that Being who was supposed 
to inflict upon His creatures such unspeakable misery. 
The devil was represented bound by red-hot chains, on 
a burning gridiron in the centre of hell. The screams 
of his never-ending agony made its rafters to resoimd ; 
but his hands were free, and with these be seized the lost 
souls, crushed them like grapes against his teeth, and 
then drew them by his breath down the fiery cavern of 
Ilia throat. Daemons with hooks of red-hot iron plunged 
souls alternately into fire and ice. Some of the lost were 
hung up by their tongues, other were sawn asunder, 

> Dial. iv. 35. 

* The fullest coUectiau of these visions with whicb I am acquunted, ia 
that made for .the Philobiblon Societj (vol, is.), by M. Delepierre, called 
L'Eafer dicrilpar ceux qui font vii, of which I have largely availed myself. 
See, too, Wrig-ht's Pargutoni of St. Patrick, and an interesting collection of 
vi^otis given by Mr. Longrdlow, in hia trnuslation of Dante. In an older 
work, Ruaca De Inferno, there is, I believe, a complete collection of these 
viaioas, but it baa not come in my way. The Iriah aaints were, I am sorry 
to say, prominent in producing this branch of literature. St. Furaey.wlioac 
viuoQ is one of the earliest, and Tondale, or Tundale, whose Tiaion is one 
nf the most detailed, were both Irish. The English historians contain 
aeveral of these visiona. Bede relatea two or three — William of Malmea- 
bury that of Charles the Fnt ; Miithow Paris three visions o.' purgatory. 
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others gnawed by serpents, others beaten together on an 
anvil and welded into a single mass, others boiled and 
then strained through a cloth, others twined in the em- 
braces of diemons whose limbs were of fiame. The fire ' 
of earth, it was said, was but a picture of that of hell. 
The latter was so immeasurably more intense, that it 
alone could be called real. Sulphur was mixed with it, 
partly to iucrease its heat, and partly, too, in order that an 
insufferable stench might be added to the misery of the 
lost, while, unlike other flames, it emitted, according to 
some visions, no light, that the horror of darkness might be 
added to the horror of pain, A narrow bridge spanned 
the abyss, and from it the souls of sinners were plunged 
into the darkness that was below.' 

Such catalogues of horrors, though they now awake 
in an educated man a sentiment of mingled disgust, 
weariness, and contempt, were able for many centuries to 
create a degree of panic and of misery we can scarcely 
realise. With' the exception of the heretic Pelagius, whose 
noble genius, anticipating the discoveries of modem 
science, had repudiated the theological notion of death 
having been introduced into the world on account of the 
act of Adam, it was universally held among Christians, 
that all the forms of suffering and dissolution that are 
manifested on earth were penal inflictions. The destruc- 
tion of the world was generally beUeved to be at hand. 
The minds of men were filled with the images of the 
approaching catastrophe, and innumerable legends of 
visible da;mons were industriously circulated. It was 
the custom then, as it is the custom now, for Catholic 



' The nsnow bridge over hell (in eome visions covered Tvith spikes), 
which is a conspicuous feature in the Mohammadan pictures of the futnia 
irorld, appears very often in Catholic vi^ons. See Oreg. Tur. iv. 33; St 
Oieg. Dial. iv. 36; and the vi^on of Tuudale, in Delepierre. 
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priests to Btain the imaginations of young children by 
ghastly pictures of future misery, to imprint upon the 
virgin mind atrocious images which they hoped, not un- 
reasonably, might prove indelible.' In hours of weakness 
and of sickness their overwrought fancy seemed to see 
hideous beings hovering around, and hell itself yawning 
to receive its victim. St. Gregory describes how a monk, 
who though apparently a man of exemplary and even 
saintly piety, had been accustomed secretly to eat meat, 
saw on bis deathbed a fearful dragon twining its tail round 
his body, and with open jaws sucking his breath -^ and 
how a little boy of five years old, who bad learnt from his 

' F«w EnglishmCD, I imagine, are Bwore of tbe infamous publications 
written vith thia object, that axe ciiculated bj the Catholic priests among 
iba poor. I hare before me a tract ' for children and youDg persons,' called 
TAe Siffia of Hdi, by the Rev. J. Furaisa, C.S.S.R, published, 'permiasu 
superiorum,' bj SivHy (Dublin and London). It is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the dimgeona of bell, and a few sentences may serre as a sample. 
' Seel on the middle of that led-hot floor stands a girl; she looks about mx- 
teeu years old. Her feet srebare. She has neither shoes nor stockings, 
. . . Listen ! she speaks. She says, I have been standing on this red-hot 
floor for years. Day and night my only standing-place has been this red-hot 
floor. . . . Look at my burnt and bleeding feet Let megooff this bunung 
floor for one moment, only for ono single short moment. . , . The fourth 
iiung<eo& is the boiling kettle ... in the middle of it there is a boy. . . . 
His eyes are burning like two burning coals. Two long flames come out of 
his ears. , , , Ejometimes he opens his mouth, and blazing fire Tolls out. 
But listen t there is a sound like a ketUe boiling. . . . The blood b boiling 
in the scalded veins of that boy. The brain is boiling and bubbling in his 
head^ The marrow ia boiling in bis bones. . . . The fifth dungeon is the 
red-hot oren. . . . The little child is in thin red-hot oven. Hear how it 
screams to come out See how it turns and twists itself about in the fire. 
It beats its head against the roof of the oven. It stamps its little feet on 
the floor. . . . God was very good to this child. Very likely God saw It 
would get worse and worse, and would never repent, and so it would have 
to be punished much more in hell. So God in his mercy called it out of 
the world in its early childhood.' If the reader desires to follow this sub- 
ject further, he may glance over a companion tract by the same reverend 
gentkinan, called A Terrible Judgment on a lAitie Child ; and also a 
book on Sell, translated from the Italian of Finunonti, and with iUiuU^ 
tions depicting the various tortures. 

• SL Greg. Dial. iv. 88. 
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fether to repeat blasphemous words, saw, as he lay djdng, 
exulting cliemons who were waiting to carry him to hell.' 
To the jaundiced eye of the theologian, all nature seemed 
stricken and forlorn, and its brightness and beauty sug- 
gested no ideas but those of deception and of sin. The 
redbreast, according to one popular legend, was commis- 
sioned by the Deity to carry a drop of water to the souls 
of unbaptised infants in hell, and its breast was singed in 
piercing the flames.^ In the calm, still hour of evening, 
when, the peasant boy asked why the sinking sun, as it 
dipped beneath the horizon, flushed with such a glorious 
red, he was answered, in the words of an old Saxon 
catechism, because it is then looking into hell.' 

It is related in the vision of Tundale, that as he gazed 
upon the burning plains of hell, and listened to the 
screams of ceaseless and hopeless agony that were wrung 
from the sufferers, the cry broke from his lips, ' Alas, 
Lord, what truth is there in what I have so often heard 
— the earth -is filled with the mercy of God?'* It is 
indeed one of the most curious things in moral history, 
to observe how men who were sincerely indignant with 
Pagan writers for attributing to their divinities the frailties 
of an occasional jealousy or an occasional sensuality, for 

' ibid. iv. 18. 

• Alger's History of tht Dodrine of a I\aur« Life (New York, 1860), 
p. 414. The ignis fatuua was sometimes sapposed to be tlie soul of an 'un- 
baptised child. There is, I believe, another Catholic legend about the red- 
breast, of a very different kind — that its breast ■was stained with blood when 
it waa trying to pull out the thoma from tho crown of Christ. 

' Wright's Aryntery of St. Patrick, p. 20. Jt. Delepierra quotes n 
curious theory of Father Hardouin (who is chiefly known for his sugges- 
tion that tha classics were composed by the medissval monks) that the rota- 
tion of the earth is caused by the lost eouls trying to escape from the tire 
that is at the centre of the globe, climbing', in consequence, on the inner 
crust of the earth, which is the wall of hell, and thus making the whole 
revolve, as the squirrel by climbbg turns its cage ! (L'Enfer dicrit par ceux 
juil'ontru, p. lol,) * Delcpicrre, p. 70. 
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representing them, in a word, like men of mingled cha- 
racters and passions, have nevertheless unscrupulously 
attributed to their own Divinity a degree of cruelty which 
may be confidently said to transcend the utmost bar- 
barity of which human nature is capable. Neither Nero 
nor Phalaris could have looked complacently for ever 
on millions enduring the torture of fire — most of them 
because of a crime which was committed, not by them- 
selves, but by their ancestors, or because tliey had 
adopted some mistaken conclusion .on intricate questions 
of history or metaphysics.' To those who do not regard 
such teaching as true, it must appear without exception 
the most odious in the religious history of the world, 
subversive of the very foundations of morals, and well 
fitted to transform the man who at once reahsed it, and 

' Tbos Jeremj Taylor, in two eiogiilarly unrhetortcnl and UDimpaaeioned 
chapters, deliberately enumemtes the most atrocious acts of cruelty in buman 
bistorj, and laja that they ore aurpaesed by the tortures inflicted by the 
Deity. A few instances will suffice. Certain persoDS 'put rings uf iron 
stucli: fast with sharp points of needles, about their arms and feet, in such a 
manner as the prisonerB could not move without wounding themaelces; 
then they compassed them about witli lire, tfl the end that, standing still, 
they might be burnt alive, and if they stirred the sharp points pierced their 
flesh. . . . 'What, then, shall be the torment of the damned where they shall 
bum eternally without dying, and without the possilrility of removing i' . . 
Alexander, the son of Hyrcsnus,causedeighthundred to be cruciGed,aud whilst 
they were yet alira caused their wives and children to be murdered before 
their eyes, that so they might not die once, but many deaths. This rigour 
shall not be wanting in hell. . . . lUezentius tied a livingbody to the dead 
until the putrefied exhalations of the dead had killed the living. . . . What 
19 this in respect of hell, when each body of the damned is more loathsome 
and unsavoury than a million of dead dogs? . . . Bonaventure says, if one 
of the damned were brought into this world it were sufficient to infect th« 
whole earth. . . . We are amazed to think of the inhumanity of I'halarts, 
tvho roasted men alive in his bntzen bull. That was a joy in respect of 
that Are of hell. . . . The torment . . . csntpiises as many torments as the 
body of man has joints, sinews, arteries, &c, being caused by that pene- 
trating and real Are, of which this temporal fire is but a painted fire. . . . 
What comparison will there be between burning for an hundred years' 
space, and to be burning without interruption as long as God is God f '— 
Ctmlemplalimi on the Stale of Man, book ii. cli. 0-7. 
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who accepted it with pleasure, into a monster of barbarity. 
Of the writers of the medioaval period, certainly one of 
the two or three most eminent was Peter Lombard, whose 
'Sentences,' though now, I believe, but little read, were 
for a long time the basis of all theological literature in 
Europe. More than four thousand theologians are said 
to have written commentaries upon them ^ — among 
others, Albert the Great, St. Bonaventura, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Nor is the work unworthy of its former re- 
putation. Calm, clear, logical, subtle, and concise, the 
author professes to expound the whole system of Catholic 
theology and ethics, and to reveal the interdependence of 
their various parts. Having explained the position and 
the duties, he proceeds to examine the prospects, of man. 
He maintains that until the day of judgment the in- 
habitants of heaven and hell will continually see one 
another ; but that, in the succeeding eternity, the inhabit- 
ants of heaven alone will see those of the opposite world ; 
and he concludes his great work by this most impressive 
pass^e. ' In the last place, we must enquire whether the 
sight of the punishment of the condemned will impair 
the glory of the blest, or whether it will augment their 
beatitude. Concerning this, Gregory says the sight of 
the punishment of the lost will not obscure the beatitude 
of the just ; for when it is accompanied by no compassion 
it can be no diminution of happiness. And although 
their own joys might suffice to the just, yet to tlieir 
greater glory they will see the pains of the evil, which 
by grace they have escaped. . . . The elect will go forth, 
not indeed locally, but by intelligence and by a clear 
vision, to behold the torture of the impious, and as they 
see them they will not grieve. Their minds will be sated 

' Perrone, HitCimce TheologUe emu PhUoiophia eomparata Sj/noptit, p. 29, 
Pet«r Loiubnrd's work wna published iu a. P. 1100, 
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with joy as they gaze on the unspeakable anguish of 
the impioua, returning thanks for their own freedom. 
Thus Esaias, describing the torments of the impioiis, and 
the joy of the righteous in witnessing it, says, ' The elect 
in truth will go out and will sec the corpses of men who 
have prevaricated against Him ; their worm will not die, 
and they will be to the satiety of vision to all flesh, that 
is, to the elect. The just man will rejoice when he shall 
see the vengeance.' ^ 

Tills passion for visions of heaven and hell was, in 
fact, a natural continuation of the passion for dogmatic 
definition, which had raged during the fifth century. It 
was natural that men, whose curiosity had left no con- 
ceivable question of theology imdcfined, should have 
endeavoured to describe with corresponding precision the 
condition of the dead. Much, however, was due to the 
hallucinations of solitary and ascetic life, and much more 
to deliberate imposture. It is impossible for men to con- 
tinue long in a condition of extreme panic, and supersti- 
tion speedily discovers remedies to allay the fears it had 
created. If a maficious dsemon was hovering around 
the believer, and if the jaws of hell were opening to 

* ' Poatremo qusritur, An ptens reproboriira visa decoloret gloriam bea- 
torump nn eorum bcKtitudini proficiatP De hoc itn Oregorius (ut, Apud 
animum justorum noa obfuKat beatitudinem aspacta pcena Teproborum: 
quia ubi j am compasaia miaeriie non erit, miauere beatonim Itelitiani non 
vslebit. Et licet justia sua gaudin eulficiant, ad niRJoreni gloriam vident 
pcenaa malonim quas per grntiam eTaaerunt. . , . Egredientur ergo electi, 
non loco, s«d inteUigeotia vel TieloDs manifesta ad videndum implorun) cru- 
ciatua ; quos videntea nou dolore aJBdentur eed betitia satUbuntur, agentes 
gratiae de sua libenitioDe tihi impiorum inefiabtli CHlamitnte. Undo Esaias 
iinpiorum tormenta deacribens et ex eorum Ti^ione Itelitiam bonaiiun cxpri- 
mens, ait, Egredientur electi scilicet et videbunt cndavera Tirorum qui 
prffivaricati sunt in me. Vermis eorum non morietur et ignis non extin- 
guetur, et erunt ueque ad satJolatem viaionin omni cami, id est elacti;- 
Leetabitur Justus cum Tideiit Tindictam.' — Fetei Lombard, Smtert. lib. iv 
finie. These amiable Tiewa bave often been expressed both bj Catholic anil 
by Puritan divines. See Alger's Doctrine of a JWtira Life, p. 641. 
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receive him, he was defended, on the other hand, by 
countless angels ; a lavish gift to a Church or monastery 
could always enlist a saint in his behalf, and priestly 
power could protect him t^ainst the dangers which 
priestly sagacity had revealed. When the angels were 
weighing the good and evil deeds of a dead man, the 
latter were found by far to preponderate ; but a priest of 
St. Lawrence came in, and turned the scale by throwing 
down among the former a heavy gold chalice, which the 
deceased had given to the altar.' Dagobert Avas snatched 
from the very arms of dasmons by St. Denis, St. Maurice, 
and St. Martin.^ Charlemagne was saved, because the 
monasteries he had built outweighed his evil deeds.' 
Others, who died in mortal sin, were raised from the 
dead at the desire of their patron saint, to expiate their 
guilt. To amass relics, to acquire the patronage of 
saints, to endow monasteries, to build churches, became 
the chief part of religion, and the more the terrors of the 
unseen world were unfolded, the more men sought 
tranquillity by the consolations of superstition.* 

The extent to which the custom of materialising re- 
ligion wa3 carried, can only be adequately realised by 
those who have examined the mediaeval literature itself. 
That which strikes a student in perusing this literature, 
is not so much the existence of these superstitions, as 

' Lfgenda Aarea. There is a curious fresco representing this transaction, 
on the portal of the church of St Lorenso, near Rome. 

' Aimoni, De Geilit Frartcomm Mvi. iv. 34. 

» Turpin'b CAronicU, eh. 32. In the vision of Watlin, however (a.d. 824) 
Charlemngne whb seen tortured io purgatory on accuunt of his excesslTo lovo 
of women. (Delepierre, Z'Enfer dicritpar ceiix yui Tonl vu, pp. 27-28.) 

* As the Abb<i Mablj observes : 'On crojoit en quetque sorto dans cea 
uncles grossiers que I'avaHce ^toit le premier attribut da Dieu, et qua les 
sainlB faiso:ent un commerce de lewr crtdit et de leur protection. De-lft lea 
richessea immeuses donnSes aux ^glisea par dea hommea dust les mceui'S 
drishonoroient la religion.' — Obseruatiotu »«r FlliU. ilc France, i. 4. 
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their extraordinary multiplication, the many thousands of 
grotesque miracles wrought by sunts, monasteries, or 
relics, that were deliberately asserted and univeirsally 
believed. Christianity had assumed a form that was 
quite as polytlieistic and quite as idolatrous as the 
ancient Paganism. The low level of intellectual cuhi- 
vation, the reUgious feelings of half-converted barbarians, 
the interests of the clergy, the great social importance of 
the monasteries, and perhaps also the custom of com- 
pounding for nearly all crimes by pecuniary fines, which 
was so general in the penal system of the barbarian 
tribes, combined in their different ways, with the panic 
created by the fear of hell, in driving men in the same 
direction, and the wealth and power of the clergy rose 
to a point that enabled them to overshadow all other 
(Masses. They had found, as has been well said, in an- 
other world, the standing-point of Archimedes from which 
they could move this. No other system had ever ap- 
peared 60 admirably fitted to endure for ever. The 
Church had crushed or silenced every opponent in 
Christendom. It had an absolute control over education 
in all its branches and in all its stages. It had absorbed 
all the speculative knowledge and art of Europe. It 
possessed or commanded wealth, rank, and military 
power. It had so directed its teaching, that everything 
which terrified or distressed mankind drove men speedily 
into its arms, and it had covered Europe with a vast net- 
work of institutions, admirably adapted to extend and 
perpetuate its power. In addition to all this, it had 
guarded with consummate skill all tlie approaches to its 
citadel. Every doubt was branded as a sin, and a long 
course of doubt must necessarily have preceded the 
rejection of its tenets. All the avenues of enquiry were 
painted with images of appalling suffering, and of mali- 
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cious dtemons. No sooner did the worshipper begin to 
question any article of faith, or to lose his confidence in 
the virtue of the ceremonies of his Church, than he was 
threatened with a doom that no human heroism could 
brave, that no imagination could contemplate undismayed.. 
Of all the suffering that was undergone by those brave 
men who in ages of ignorance and superstition dared to 
break loose from the trammels of their Church, and who 
laid the foundation of the liberty we now enjoy, it is 
this which was probably the most poignant, and which is 
the least realised. Our imaginations can reproduce with 
much vJTidiiess gigantic massacres hke those of the Albi- 
genses or of St. Bartholomew. We can conceive, too, the 
tortures of the rack and of the boots, the dungeon, the 
scaffold, and the slow fire. We can estimate, though less 
perfectly, the anguish which the bold enquirer must have 
undei^one from the desertion of those he most dearly 
loved, from the hatred of mankind, from the malignant 
calumnies that were heaped upon his name. But in the 
chamber of his own soul, in the hours of his solitary 
meditation, he must have found elements of a suffering 
that was still more acute. Taught from his earliest 
childhood to regard Uie abandonment of his Hereditary 
opinions as the most deadly of crimes, and to ascribe 
it to the instigation of deceiving deemons, persuaded 
that if he died in a condition of doubt he must pass 
into a state of everlasting torture, his imagination satu- 
rated with images of the most hideous and appalling 
anguish, he found himself alone in the world, strugghng 
with his difficulties and his doubts. There existed no 
rival sect in which he could take refuge, and wliere, in the 
professed agreement of many minds, he could forget the 
anathemas of the Church. Physical science, ihat has dis- 
proved the theological theories which attribute death to 
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human sin, aod suffering to Divine vengeance, and all na- 
tural phenomena to isolated acta of Divine intervention — 
historical criticbm, which has dispelled so many imposing 
fabrics of behef, traced so many elaborate superstitions 
to the normal action of the undisciplined imagination, and 
espldned and defined the successive phases of religious 
progress, were both unknown. Every comet that blazed 
in the sky, every pestilence that swept over the land, 
appeared a confirmation of the dark threats of the theo- 
logian. A spirit of bUnd and abject credulity, inculcated 
as the first of duties, and exhibited on all subjects and in 
all forms, pervaded the atmosphere he breathed. Who can 
estimate aright the obstacles against which a sincere en- 
quirer in such an age must have struggled ? Who can 
conceive the secret aoguish he must have endured in the 
long months or years during which rival arguments 
gained an alternate sway over his judgment, while all 
doubt was still regarded as damnable? And even when 
his mind was convinced, his imagination would still often 
revert to his old belief. Our thoughts in after years flow 
spontaneously, and even unconsciously, in the channels 
that are formed in youth. In moments when the con- 
trolling judgment has relaxed its grasp, old intellectual 
habits reassume their sway, and images painted on the 
imagination will live, when the intellectual propositions 
on which they rested have been wholly abandoned. In 
hours of weakness, of sickness, and of drowsiness, in the 
feverish and anxious moments that are known to all, when 
the mind floats passively upon the stream, the phantoms 
which reason had exorcised must have often reappeared, 
and the bitterness of an ancient tyranny must have en- 
tered into his soul. 

It is one of the greatest of the many services that were 
rendered to mankind by the Troubadours, that they cast 
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such a flood of ridicule upon the visions of hell, by which 
the monks had been accustomed to terrify mankind, that 
they completely discredited and almost suppressed them.^ 
Whether, however, the Catholic mind, if unassisted by the 
literature of Paganism and by the independent thinkers 
wlio grew up under the shelter of Mahomraedanism, could 
have ever unwound the chains that bad bound it, may well 
be questioned. The growth of towns, which multiplied 
secular interests and feelings, the revival of learning, the 
depression of the ecclesiastical classes that followed the 
crusades, and at last, the dislocation of Christendom by 
the Reformation, gradually impaired the ecclesiastical 
doctrine, which ceased to be realised before it ceased to 
be beheved. There was, however, another doctrine which 
exercised a still greater influence in augmenting the 
riches of the clergy, and in making donations to the 
Church the chief part of religion. I allude, of course, to 
the doctrine of purgatory. 

A distinguished modem apologist for the middle ages 
has made this doctrine the object of his special and very 
characteristic eulogy, because, as he says, by providing a 
finite punishment graduated to every variety of guilt, and 
adapted for those who, without being suflSciently virtuous 
to pass at once into heaven, did not appeal" sufficiently 
vicious to pass into hell, it. formed an indispensable 
corrective to the extreme terrorism of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment.* This is one of those theories which, 
though exceedingly popular with, a large and influential 
class of the writers of our day, must appear, I think, 
almost grotesque to those who have examined the ac- 
tual operation of the doctrine during the middle ages. 

' Mnny curiousexaniplea of the wajinwliich the Troubadoura burleBqited 
tbe moDkUb riuons of hell are gireu by Delepierre, p. 144. — Wright's IStr- 
gatoryofSt. Falrick, pp. 47-52. 

' Comte, PhUotop/iie posilive, tome v. p. 268. 
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According to the practical teaching of Uie Church, the 
expiatory powers at the disposal of its clergy ■were so 
great, that those who died believing its doctrines, and 
fortified in their last hours by its rites, had no cause 
whatever to dread the terrors of hell. On the other 
hand, those who died external to the Church had no 
prospect of enteritfg into pulsatory. This latter was 
designed altogether for true believers; it was chiefly 
preached at a time when no one was in the least disposed 
to question the powers of the Church to absolve any 
crime, however heinous, or to free the woi-st men from 
hell, and it was assiu-edly never regarded in the light of a 
consolation. Indeed, the popular pictures of purgatory 
were so terrific that it may be almost doubted whether 
the imagination could ever ftiUy realise, though the reason 
could easily recognise the difference between this state 
and that of the lost. The fire of purgatory, according to 
the most eminent theolc^ans, was like the fire of hell — a 
literal fire, prolonged, it was sometimes said, for ages. 
The declamations of the pulpit described the sufferings 
of the saved souls in purgatory as incalculably greater 
than were endured by the most wretched mortals upon 
earth.^ The rude artists of medievalism exhausted their 

' ' Saint-Bernenl, dims eon sennoD De oUtu StmAerti, affinoe que tous 
lea touniieiita de cette vie sont joies si on les compare k tine Becondt: des 
peines du purgatoire. " Imagine z-toiis done, diilicates dames," dit le pira 
Vallndier (1613) dnns son sermon du 3"* dimanche do I'Avent, "d'estre au 
travers de voe chenete, but vostre petit feu pour uue centdne d'ans : ce n'est 
rien au respect d'un moment de purgatoire. Mais Bi tous vistes jamais tirer 
quelqu'un i quatre cberaux, quelqu'un lirusler & petit feu, enrager de fairp. 
ou de Boif, line heuio de pui^toire est pire que lout cela," '^Meray. La 
iAres Precieuri (Paris, 1860), pp. 130-131 (an eitremelj curious aad sugges- 
tive book). I now tolie np the firat contemporary book of popular Catbolie 
dcToliun on this subject, wbich is at hand, and read, ' Compared with tbo 
pains of puiigatory, then all those wounds and dark prisons, all those wiW 
beasts, books of iron, red-hot plates, &c., which the holy martyrs suffered, 
are nothing.' ' They (souls is purgatory) are in a real, though miracnloni 
SO 
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efforts in depicting the writhings of the dead in the 
flames that encircled them. Innumerable visions detfuled 
with a ghastly minuteness the various kinds of torture they 
underwent,^ and the monk, who described what he pro- 
fessed to have seen, usually ended by the characteristic 
moral, that could men only realise those sufferings, they 
would shrink from no sacrifice to rescue their friends 
from such a state. A special place, it was said, was 
reserved in purgatory for those who had been slow in 
paying their tithes.' St. Gregory tells a curious story of 
a man who was, in other respects, of admirable virtue ; 
but who, in a contested election for the popedom, sup- 
ported the wrong candidate, and without, as it would 
appear, in any degree refusing to obey the successful 
candidate when elected, continued secretly of opinion 
tliat the choice was an unwise one. He was accordingly 
placed for some time after death in boihng water.' 
Whatever may be thought of its other aspects, it is im- 
possible to avoid recognising in this teaching a masterly 

mimiier, tortured ^jfire, which is of the uiinekind (8ajs Bellarmine) as our 
element Are.' ' The Aogelic Doctor afSrms " that the fire which torments 
the damned is like the fire which purges the elect." ' * Whst egouj will 
not those holy souls suffer when tied and bound vith the most tormenting 
chiuna of a liTiog fire like to that of hell ? and w-e, while able to make 
them free and happy, shall we stand like nniuteKsted BpectatorsP' 'SL 
Austin is of opinion that the pains of a Eoul in purgatory during the time 
required to open and shut one's eye, is more severe than what St Lawrence 
Buffered on the gridiron ; ' and much more to the same effect, {Purgatory 
opened to the Pitly of the Faithful. Uichardson, London.) 

' See Delopierre, Wright, and Alger. 

" This appears from the tision of Thurcill. (Wright's IStrgalory, p. 42.) 
BromptOQ {Chroniem) tells of an English landlord who had refused to pay 
tithes. St. Augustine, hnving vainly reasoned with him, at last convinced 
him hy a miracle. Before celebrating mass he ordered all eicom muni cat ed 
persons to leave the church, whereupon a corpse got out of a grave nnd 
walked away. The corpse, on being questioned, said it was the body of an 
ancient Briton who refused to pay tithes, and had in consequence been 
excommunicated and danmed. 

' Greg. DiaL iv. 4a 
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Bkill in the adaptation of means to ends, which almost 
rises to artistic beauty. A system which deputed its 
minister to go to the unhappy widow in the first dark 
hour of her anguish and her desolation, to tell her that 
he who was dearer to her than all the world besides was 
now burning in a fire,- and that he could only be relieved 
by a gift of money to the priests, was assuredly of its 
own kind not without an extraordinary merit. 

If we attempt to realise the moral condition of the 
society of Western Europe in the period that elapsed be- 
tween the downfall of the Roman empire and Charle- 
magne, during which the religious transformations I have 
noticed chiefly arose, we shall be met by some formidable 
difficulties. In the first place, our materials are very scanty. 
From the year a.d. 642, when the meagre chronicle of 
Fredigarius closes, to the biography of Charlemagne by 
Eginhard, a century later, there is almost a complete 
blank in trustworthy history, and we are reduced to a 
few scanty and very doubtful notices in the chronicles of 
monasteries, the lives of sfuats,and the decrees of Councils. 
All secular Uterature bad almost disappeared, and the 
thought of posterity seems to have vanished from the 
world.' Of the first half of the seventh century, how- 
ever, and of the two centuries that preceded it, we have' 
much information from Gregory of Tours, and Fredi- 
garius, whose tedious and repulsive pages illustrate with 
considerable clearness the cooffict of races and the dis- 
location of governments that for centuries existed. In 
Italy, the traditions and habits of the old empire had in 
some degree reassert;ed their sway, but in Gaul the 

• Ab Sismondi gajs, ' Pendant qimtre-Tingta ana, tout eu moina, il n'y eiit 
pac im FtVic qui aonge4t k transmettre ft U post^ritS In mtoioire dea 4\4ae- 
ments contetnporains, et pendant le mSme eapace de temps it n'y eut paa 
iin peraonnafiro puissant qni ne b&lit dea temples pour In post^ritd la plus 
TscuUe.' — HuL da Fran^U, tome U. p. 40. 
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Church subsisted iu the midst of barbarians, whose native 
vigour had never been emasculated by civilifiation and 
refined by knowledge. The picture which Gregory of 
Tours gives us is that of a society which was almost abso- 
lutely anarchical. The mind is fatigued by the mono- 
tonous account of acts of violence and of fraud springing 
from no fixed policy, tending to no end, leaving no 
lasting impress upon the world.' The two queens Fr^ 
d^onde and Brunehaut rise conspicuous above other 
figures for their fierce and undaunted ambition, for the 
fascination they exercised over the minds of multitudes, 
and for the number and atrocity of their crimes. All 
classes seem to have been almost equally tainted with 
vice. We read of a bishop named Cautinus, who had 
to be carried, when intoxicated, by four men from the 
table ; ^ who, upon the refusal of one of his priests to 
surrender some private property, deUberately ordered 
that priest to be buried alive, and who, when the victim, 
escaping by a happy chance from the sepulchre in which 



' Qibboo saja of the period duiiag which the MeroTingian djiMsty 
reigned, that ' it would be difficult to Sod anywhere more vice or less 
Tirtue.* Hallam reproduces this obserrntioD, and adds, ' The facts of these 
times are of little other importance than as thej impress on the mind n 
thorough notion of the extreme wickednees of almost every person concerned 
in them, and consequently of the state to which society was reduced. '^Zfut 
i^the Middle Agei, ch. i. Dean Milman is equally unfavournble and em- 
phatic in his judgment. ' It is difficult to conceive a more dark and odious 
state of society than that of France under her MeroTin^aa kings, the de- 
Bcendants of Cloris, as described by Gregory of Tours. In the conflict of 
barbarism with Roman ChrisUaoity, barbarism has introduced into Chris- 
tianity all its ferocity with none of its generosity and magnanimity; its 
eneigy shows itself in atrocity of cruelty, and erea of sensuality. Chris- 
tianity baa given to barbarism hardly more than its superstition and its 
hatred of heretics and unbelievers. Throughout, assassinations, parricides, 
and fratricides intermingle with adulteries and rapes* — Hiitory of Latin 
CknttianUy, vol. i. p. 30o. 

' Greg. Tut. iv. 12. Gregory mentions (v. 41) another bishop who used 
to become so intoxicated as to be unable to stand, and St. Boni&co, niter 
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he had been immured, revealed the crime, received no 
greater punishment than a cenaure.' The worst sove- 
reigns found flatterers or agents in ecclesiastics. Fr^^ 
gonde deputed two clerks to murder Childebert,* and 
another clerk to murder Brunehaut ; * she caused a bishop 
of Bouen to be assassinated at the altar — a bishop and 
an archdeacon being her accomphces;* and she found 
in another bishop, named iEgidius, one of her most de- 
voted instruments and friends.* The pope, St. Gregory 
the Great, was an ardent flatterer of Brunehaut.* Gun- 
debald having murdered his three brothers, was consoled 
by St, Avitus, the Bishop of Vienne, who, without inti- 
mating the slightest disapprobation of the act, assured 
him that by removing his rivals he had been a providen- 
tial agent in preserving the happiness of his people.' The 
bishoprics were filled by men of notorious debauchery, 
or by grasping misers,^ The priests Bometimes celebrated 
the sacred mysteries ' gorged with food and dull with 
wine.' * They had already begun to carry arms, and 

deacribing tlie extreme genBUhlitj of the clergj of his time, adds, that 
there are some bishops 'qui licet dicaiit se fomicarios vel adulteros non 
esse, sed sunt ebriosi et injuriosi,' &e.—Ep. xlii. 

* Greg. Tut. iv. 12. 

* Id. viii. 2A. She gave them kuifea with hollow grooTes, filled with 
pmson, in the blades. 

' Greg. Tur. Tii. 2a • Id. TiJi. 31-41. 

» Id. V. 19. 

' See his very carious correspondeDce with her. — Ep.-n. 5,C0,Sd; ix. 11, 
117; si. 62-63. 

* Avitus, Ep. T. He adds, ' Minuebat regni felioitas numerum rq^nm 
peTBonanini.' 

' See the emphatic testimony of St Bortifhce in the eighth century. 
' Hodo autem maxima ex pnrte per civitntes episcopales aedes tntditn stmt 
laicis cDpidig ad possidendum, vel adultetalis dericis, scortatoribus et 
pubticanb ueculariter ail perrrueudum.* — Epid. xlii. 'ad Znchariam.' 
The whgle epistle contains Ka appalling picture of the clerical \dces of the 

* More than one Ooundl made decrees about this. See the Vit da St. 
Ltytr, by Dom I^tra, pp. 172-177. 
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Gr^ory tells of two bishops of the fifth century who 
had killed many enemies with their ovm hands.* There 
was scarcely a reign that was not marked by some atro- 
cious domestic tragedy. There were few sovereigns who 
were not guilty of at least one deliberate murder. Never, 
perhaps, was the infliction of mutilation, and prolonged 
and agonising forms of death, more common. We read, 
among other atrocities, of a bishop being driven to a dis- 
tant place of exile upon a bed of thorns ;' of a king 
burning together his rebellious son, his daughter-in-law, 
and their daughters ;' of a queen condemning a daughter 
she had had by a former marriage to be drowned, lest 
her beauty shoidd excite the passions of her husband ;* 
of another queen endeavouring to strangle her daughter 
with her own hands ;' of an abbot, with the assistance of 
one of his clerks, driving a poor man by force out of his 
house, that he might commit adultery with his wife, and 
being murdered, together with his partner, in the act ;^ 
of a prince who made it an habitual ami^ment to torture 
his slaves with fire, and who buried two of them alive, 
because they had married without his permission;' of a 
bishop's wife, who besides other crimes, was accustomed 
to mutilate men and to torture women, by applying red- 
hot irons to the most sensitive parts of their bodies;* of 

' Qteg. Tur. iv. 43. St. Boniface, at k mucli kter period (a^d. 742), 
talks of bishops ' Qui pugnaot in oiercitu ftrmsti et effuadunt propria inonu 
■Aoguinem ttominum.' — Ep. xUz. 

■ Greg. Tut. iv. 26. » Id. iv. 20. 

* Id. iii. 20. ' Id. ix. 34. 

' Oieg. Tur. viiL 10. Oregoiy says thia storj ahoald WArn clergyinen 
not to meddle with the wives of other people, but 'content themselves with 
those thftt they may poMBSs without crime.' The nbbot hod previously 
tried to seduce the husband within the precincls of the monastery, that bo 
might murder him. 

' Greg. Tur. v. 3. 

' Id. viii, 39. She was guilty of many other crimes, which the hia- 
toriAD says 'it is better to pass in silence.' The bishop himself bad been 
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great numbers who were deprived of their ears and noses, 
tortured through several dajrs, and at last burnt alive or 
broken slowly on the wheel. Brunehaut, at the close of 
her long and in some respects great, though guilty career, 
fell into the hands of Clotaire, and the old queen, having 
been subjected for three days to various kinds of torture, 
was led out on a camel for the derision of the army, and 
at last bouud to the tail of a furious horse, and dashed to. 
pieces ia its course.' 

And yet this ^e was, in a certain sense, eminently 
religious. All literature had become sacred. Heresy of 
every kind was rapidly expiring. The priests and monks 
had acquired enormous power, and their wealth was 
inordinately increasing.^ Several sovereigns voluntarily 
abandoned their thrones for the monastic life.' The 
seventh century, which, together with the eighth, forms 
the darkest period of the dark ages, is famous in the 
hagiology, as having produced more saints than any 
other century, except that of the martyrs.* 

guilty of outrftgeoua and violent tynnnj. The msniAge of eccIewMtica 
appears nt thie time to have been common in Gaul, though the best men 
commonly deserted their wives when they were ordained. Another bishop's 
nift (iv. 36) vu notorious for her tyrannies. 

' Fredigarius, xlii. The historian describes Clotaire as a perfect paragon 
of Chiistihn graces. 

' 'Au sixiime sitele on compte 314 dtablisaements teligieux des Pjr4n4ea 
h la Loire et des bouches du Bh6ne aux Vosgea.' — Ozanam, £tudei germa- 
niquei, tome ii. p. 93. In the two following centuries the ecclesiastical wealth 
WPS enormously increased. 

* Matbew of Weatminster (i.D. 767) speaks of no leaa than eight Saxon 
kings having done this. 

* ' Le septiime uk'le est celui peut-€ti« qui a donnS le plus de saints nu 
cnlcndrier.' — Stsmondi, Hui. A France, tome ii. p. 60. ' Le plus beau titre 
du septi5me si^cle k una rehabilitation c'est le nomhre considerable de 
sunta qu'il n produits. . . . Aucun ri^cle n'a £tS ainsi glorifie sauf I'ftge 
des martyrs dont Dieu s'est i^rr^ de compter le nombre. Cheque annte 
fooniit samoiB8on,chaciue jourasagerbe. . . . Si done il pl^t Ji Dieu et au 
Christ de rjpandre k pleines mains sur un ri^le lea splendours des saints, 
qu'import* que I'hisloire et la gloire humaine en tiennent pen oompte P '^ 
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The manner ia which events were r^arded by hia- 
toriaos was also exceedingly characteristic. Our principal 
authority, Gregory of Tours, was a bishop of great 
eminence, and a man of the most genuine piety, and of 
very strong affections.^ He describes his work as a 
record * of the virtues of saints, and the disasters of 
nations,'* and the student who turns to his pages from 
those of the Fagan historians, is not more struck by the 
extreme prominence he gives to eccle^astical events, than 
by the uniform manner in which he views all secular 
events in their religious aspect, as governed and directed 
by a special Providence. Yet, in questions where the 
difference between orthodoxy and heterodoxy are con- 
cerned, his ethics sometimes exhibit the most singular 
distortion. Of this, probably the most impressive example 
is the manner in which he has described the career of 
Clovls, the great representative of orthodoxy.' Having 
recomited the circumstances of his conversion, Gr^ory 
proceeds to tell us, with undisguised admiration, how 
that chieftain, as the first-fruits of his doctrine, professed 
to be grieved at seeing that part of Gaul was held by an 
Arian sovereign ; how he accordingly resolved to invade 
and appropriate that territory ; how with admirable piety, 
he commanded his soldiers to abstain from all devastations 
when traversing the territory of St. Martin, and how 
several miracles attested the Divine appr(>bation of the 
expedition. The war — ^which is the first of the long 
series of professedly rehgious wars that have been under- 
taken by Christians — was fully successful, and Clovis 
proceeded to direct his ambition to new fields. In his 

Ktra, Vie <fe Si. Ltger, lutroii. p. i.-ii. This leamed and very cTeduloua 
-writer (who b now a cardinal) afterwards Ba;s that we have the record of 
more than eight hundred sainta of the leventh ceotury. (Introd. p. Ixxx.) 

' See, e.g. the very touchmg passage about the death of his children, t. 35. 

» lih. ii. Pro)o;;ne. ' Greg. Tar. ii. 27-43. 
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expedition against the Arians, he had found a faithful 
ally in bis relative Sighebert, the old and infirm king of 
the Eipuarian Franks. He now proceeded artfully to 
suggest to the son of Sighebert the advantages be would 
obtain if his father were dead. Tbe hint was taken. 
Sighebert was murdered, and Clevis sent ambassadors to 
the parricide, professing a warm friendship, but with 
secret orders on tbe first opportunity to kill him. This 
being done, and the kingdom being left entirely without 
a head, Clevis proceeded to Cologne, the capital of Sighe- 
bert; he assembled the people, professed with much 
solemnity his horror of the tragedies that had taken place, 
and his complete innocence of all connection with them;' 
but suggested, that as they were now without a ruler, they 
should place themselves under his protection. The pro- 
position was received with acclamation. The warriors 
elected him as their king, and thus, says the episcopal 
historian, * Clovis received the treasures and dominions of 
Sighebert, and added them to his own. Every day God 
caused his enemies to fall beneath his hand, and enlarged 
his kingdom, because he walked with a right heart before 
the Lord, and did the things that were pleasing in his 
sight.'^ His ambition was, however, still unsated. He 
proceeded, in a succession of expeditions, to unite the 
whole of Gaul under his sceptre, invading, defeating, 
capturing, and slaying the lawful sovereigns, who were 
for the most part his own relations. Having secured 
himself against dangers from without, by killing all his 
relations, with the exception of his wife and children, he 

' He obserreB how iinposaible it -wa* that be could be guilty of sbeddinir 
the blood of a relation : ' Sed iD hia ego nequaquam conscius Bum. Nee eoim 
possum saoguinem parentum meoruni efTuntlere.' — Gieg. Tur. ii. 40. 

' ' Prostemebat enim quotidie Deus hostes ejus Bub manu ipsius, et auge- 
bat regnum ejus eo quod embularet recto corde coram oo, et faceret qius 
placitaeraut in oculis ejus.' — Greg. Tur. ii. 40. 
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13 reportecl to have lamented before Lis courtiera his 
isolation, declaring that he had do relations remaining in 
the world to assist him in his adversity ; but this speech, 
Gregory assures us, was a stratagem ; for the king desired 
to discover whether any possible pretender to the throoe 
had escaped his knowledge and his sword. Soon after, 
lie died foil of years and honours, and was buried in a 
cathedral which he had built. 

Having recounted all these things with unmoved com- 
posure, Gregory of Tours requests his reader to permit 
him to pause, to draw the moral of the history. It is 
the admirable manner in which Providence guides all 
things for the benefit of those whose opinions concerning 
the Trinity are strictly orthodox. Having briefly re- 
ferred to Abraham, Jacob, Moses, _Aaron, and David, all 
of whom are said to have intimated the correct doctrine 
on this subject, and all of whom were exceedingly pro- 
sperous, he passes to more modem times. ' Arius, the 
impious founder of the impious sect, his entrails havmg 
fellen out, passed into the flames of hell ; but Hilary, the 
blessed defender of the imdivided Trinity, though exiled 
on that account, found his country in Paradise. The 
King Clovis, who confessed the Trinity, and by its assist- 
ance crushed the heretics, extended his dominions through 
all Gaul, Alaric, who denied the Trinity, was deprived 
of his kingdom and his subjects, and, what was far worse, 
was punished in the future world.'' 

It would be easy to cite other, though perhaps not 
quite such striking instances, of the degree in which the 
moral judgments of this unhappy age were distorted by 

* Lib. iii. Prologue. St Avitus eDumeratee in glowing terms the diria- 
tian virtues of Clons (JEp. zli.), but u this was in k letter addiOHed to tba 
king himself, the eulogy mv/ eaailj be explained. 
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superstition.^ Questions of orthodoxy, or questions of 
fasting, appeared to the popular mind immeasurably more 
important than what we should now call the fiindamental 
principles of right and wrong. A law of Charlemagne, 
and also a law of the Saxons, condemned to death any 
one who eat meat in Lent,^ unless the priest was satisfied 
that it was a matter of absolute necessity. The moral 
enthusiasm of the ^e chiefly drove men to abandon 
their civic or domestic duties, to immure themselves in 
monasteries, and to waste their strength by prolonged 
and extravagant maceration.* Tet, in the midst of all 
this superstition, there can be no question that in some 
respects the religious agencies were operating for good. 
The monastic bodies that everywhere arose, formed secure 
asylums for the multitudes who had been persecuted by 
their enemies, constituted an invaluable counterpoise to 
the rude military forces of the time, familiarised the 
imagination of men with religious types, that could hardly 
fail in some degree to soften the character, and led the 

' ThuB Hallnm says, 'There are continual proofs of immarali^ in the 
monhiali hiBtorians. In the history of Rumsey Abbey, nne of our beat 
documents for Anglo-SftxoD times, we haTe an anecdote of s bishop wlio 
made a Danbh nobleman drunk, that he might cheat bim out of an estate, 
which is told with much approbation. Walter de Hemlngford ncoids, witlt 
excesave delight, the well-known story of the Jews who were pereuaded ■ 
by the captain of their vessel to walk on the sanda at low water till the 
rising: tide drowned them.' — Hallam's Middle j4gei (12th ed.), iii. p. 806. 

' Ctmdaiii,LfffesBarbarontm,yol.iii.^.Qi. Canciani notices, that among 
the Poles the teeth of the offending persona were pulled out. The follow- 
ing passage, from Bodia, is, I thinli, very remarkable : — < Lea loix et canons 
veutent qu'on pardonne aux hSi^tiques repentis (combien que les magistrats 
en quelques lieui par cy-deTant, y ont «u tel esgard, que celui qui avoit 
mang^ de la chair au Vendredy eatoit brusld tout vif, comme il fut faict vr. 
la Tills d'Aogers I'an mil cinq cena trente-nenf, a'il ue a'en repentoit : et 
jufoit qu'il se lepentist si estoit-il pendu par compassico)).' — DimonoinaMc 
dea Sm-ciett, p. 21tt. 

^ A long list of examples of extreme maceration from lives of the saints of 
the seventh or eighth century is giyen by Pitro, Jit tie St.-Ugtr, Introd. 
pp. cv.-cvii. 
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way in most forms of peacefial labour. When men, 
filled -with admiration at the reports of the sanctity, and 
the miracles of some illustrious saint, made pilgrimages to 
beliold him, and found him attired in the rude garb of a 
peasant, with thick shoes, and with a scythe on his 
shoulder, superintending the labours of the farmers,^ or 
sitting in a small attic mending lamps,* whatever other 
benefit they might derive from the interview, they could 
scarcely fail to return with an increased sense of the 
dignity of labour. It was probably at this time as much 
for the benefit of the world as of the Church, that the 
ecclesiastical sanctuaries and estates should remain in- 
violate, and the numerous legends of Divine punishment 
having overtaken those who transgressed them,' attest 
the zeal with which the clergy sought to estabhsh that 
inviolability. The great sanctity that Was attached to 
hohdays was also an important boon to the servile classes. 
The celebration of the first day of the week, in commemo- 
ration of the resurrection, and as a period of religious 
exercises, dates from the earliest age of the Church. The 
Christian festival was carefully distinguished from the 
Jewish Sabbath, with which it never appears to have 
been confounded till the close of the sixteenth century ; 
. but some Jewish converts who considered the Jewish law 
to be still in force observed both days. In general, how- 
ever, the Christian festival alone was observed, and the 
Jewish Sabbatical obligation, as St Paul most expUcitly 

> This waa related of St EquitiuB.— Or^, Dialiy. L 4. 

' Ibid. i. 5. This Boint waa named Constsntius. 

* A vast number of mirsclea of this bind are recorded. See, e.g., Greg. 
Tut. De Hiracuiii, L 61-00; Si*t. iv. 49. Perhaps the most dngular in- 
Btance of the Tiolation of the Mnctitj of the church was that hy the num 
of k coaveot founded by St. Rndegundo. They, haniig hroben into rebellion, 
four bishops, with their etteadnDt dei^, went tn compose the dispute, and 
havinf: failed, thej eicominimicated the rebels, whereupon the nun* almoet 
beat them lo duftih in the thurch.— Greg, Tur. ii. 41. 
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affirms, no longer rested upon tbe Christians. The 
grounds of the observance of Sunday were the mani- 
fest propriety and expediency of devoting a certain por- 
tion of time to devout exercises, the tradition which 
traced the sancti6cation of Sunday to apostolical times, 
and the right of the Church to appoint certain seasons 
to be kept holy by its members. When Christianity 
acquired an ascendency in the empire, its policy on this 
subject was manifested in one of the laws of Constantino, 
which, without making any direct reference to religious 
motives, ordered that, ' on the day of the sun,' no servile 
work should be performed except agriculture, which, 
being dependent on the weather, could not, it was thought, 
be reasonably postponed. Theodosius took a step fur- 
tiiier, and suppressed the public spectacles on that day. 
During the centuries that immediately followed the 
dissolution of the Boman empire, the clergy devoted 
themselves with great and praiseworthy zeal to the sup- 
pression of labour both on Sundays and on the other 
leading Church hohdays. More than one law was made, 
forbidding all Sunday labour, and this prohibition was 
reiterated by Charlemagne in his Capitularies.' Several 
Counols made decrees on the subject,' and several legends 
were circulnted, of men who had been struck miraculously 
with disease or death, for having been guilty of this sin.' 
Although the moral side of religion was greatly degraded 
or forgotten, there was, as I have already intimated, one 

' See Canduii, Lega Barharorum, Tol. iii. pp. 19, Ifil. 

* Much iuformation about tbese meaaurea u ^ven bf Dr. Heasej, id bis 
BampUm Lecture* on Sunday. See, eKpedally, lecL 3. See, too, Moehler, 
L« Chvtitmitm«etFEKlatiage, pp. 180-187. 

* OrKgcaj of Tonn enumerates some instances of tbu in bis estraTagsnt 
book De MiraeuU*, ii. II ; iv. 67 ; v. 7. One of these cases, however, was 
for h&Tiiig worked on the day of St. John tbe Baptist. Some other niiracles 
of tbe same nature, taken, I believe, from English sources, are given in 
Hessey's Sunday (3rd edition), p. 321. 
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important exception. Charity was so interwoven with 
the superstitioiis parts of ecclesiastical teaching, that it 
continued to grow and flourish in the darkest period. Of 
the acts of Queen Bathilda, it is said we know nothing 
except her donations to the monasteries, and the charity 
with which she purchased slaves and captives, and released 
them or converted them into monks.' St. Gennanus, the 
Bishop of Paris, near the close of the sixth century, was 
especially famous for his zeal in ransoming captives.'' 
While many of the bishops were men of gross and scan- 
dalous vice, there were always some who laboured 
assiduously in the old episcopal vocation of protecting 
the oppressed, interceding for the captives, and opening 
their sanctuaries to the fu^tives. The fame acquired by 
St, Gennanus was so great, that prisoners are said to have 
called upon him to assist them, in the interval between 
his death and his burial; and the body of the saint 
becoming miraculously heavy, it was found imposable to 
carry it to the grave till the captives had been released' 
In the midst of the complete eclipse of all secular learn- 
ing, in the midst of a reign of ignorance, imposture, and 
credulity which cannot be paralleled in history, there grew 
up a vast legendary literature, clustering around the form 
of the ascetic, and the lives of the saints among very 

' CompAre Fitra, Vit de St.-Ligt>; p. 137. Sismondi, Hid. det Ihmpiii, 
tome ii. p. 62-63. 

* See a remarknble pesssgB from his life, cited by Quuot, Sid. de la Cim- 
Ktation en France, xrii'" lefon. The English bbtoriana contMn several in- 
Btancea of the nctivity of cliarity in the darkeBt period. Alfredand Edward 
the ConfeEaor vera couBpicuoaa for it. Etbelwolf ia said to have provided 
' for the good of hia soul,' that, till the day of judgment, one poor man in ten 
should he provided with meat, drink, and clothing. (Awer'a Life of At/red.) 
There waa a popular legend of a poor man who, having in vnin asked alms 
of Bome Bailors, all the hretid in their vessel waa turned into atone. (R«^r 
<iC Wendover, A.s. 600,) See, too, another legend of cbaritj in Mathew ot 
WeatmioHter, a.D. 611. 

* Greg. Tur. IfiW. T. 8, 
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much that is grotesque, childish, and even immoral, 
contain some fragments of the purest and most touching 
religious poetry.^ 

But the chief title of the period we are considering, to 
the indulgence of posterity, was its great missionary 
labours. The stream of missionaries which had at firat 
flowed from Palestine and Italy began to flow from the 
West. The Irish monasteries furnished the earhest, and 
probably the most numerous, labourers in the field. A 
great portion of the north of England was converted by 
the Irish monks of Lindisfame. The fame of St. Colum- 
banus in Gaul, in Germany, and in Italy, for a time even 
balanced that of St. Benedict himself, and the school 
he founded at Luxeuil became the great seminary for 
mediteval missionaries, while the monastery he planted 
at Bobbio continued to the present century. The Irish 
missionary, St. Gall, gave his name to a portion of 
Switzerland he had converted, and a crowd of other 
Irish missionaries penetrated to the remotest forests of 
Germany. The movement which began with St. C!olumba 
in the middle of the sixth century, was communicated 
to England and Gaul about a century later. Early in the 
eighth century it found a great leader in the Anglo-Saxon 
St. Boniface, who spread Christianity far and wide through 
Germany, and at once excited and disciplined an ardent 
enthusiasm, which appears to have attracted all that was 
morally best in the Church. During about three cen- 
turies, and while Europe had sunk into the most extreme 
mocal, intellectual, and political degradation, a constant 
stream of missionaries poured forth from the monasteries, 
who spread the knowledge of the Cross and the seeds of 



' M. Guizot hua givFnco?eial specitnem of this, (Ilut. de la OivUit. i 

lefon.J 
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a future civilisation through every land, from Lombardy 
to Sweden.' 

On the whole, however, it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the superstition and the vice of the period 
between the dissolution of the Empire and the reign of 
Charlemagne. But in the midst of the chaos the elements 
of a new society may be detected, and we may already 
observe in embryo the movement which ultimately 
issued iu the crusades, the feudal system, and chivalry. 
It is exclusively with the moral aspect of this movement 
that the present work is concerned, and I shall endeavour, 
.in the remainder of this chapter, to describe and explain 
its incipient stages. It consisted of two parts — a fusion of 
Christianity with the military spirit, and an increasing 
reverence for secular rank. 

It had been an ancient masim of the Greeks, that no 
more acceptable ^fts can be offered in the temples of the 
gods than the trophies won from an enemy in battle.' 
Of this military religion Christianity had been at first 
the extreme .negation. I have already had occasion . to 
observe that it had been one of its earliest rules that 
no arms should be introduced within the church, and 
that soldiers returning even from the most righteous 
war should not be admitted to communion until after a 
period of penance and purification. A powerfol party, 
■which counted among its leaders Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, and Basil, maintained that 



' Thia portion of meditevftl histoty has l&ttslj been well traced by Mr. 
Maclear, in his Htdory of Ckriaian Mimota in the Middle Aget (1803). 
See, too, Montnlembei't's Moinei ^Occident; Ozanfun's £lude* germaniguet. 
The original materials are to be found in Jlede, and in the Zivea of tie 
SaiiiU — especially that of St. Coliimba, by Adsnman. On the French 
miseionariea, em the Benedictine Sid. lit. de la France, tome ir. p. 6 ; and on 
the Englieh miuionaries, Sharon Tui-aer'a Siii. of England, boolc x. ch. iL 

* BioD Chrrsoatom, Or. ii. {De Regno). 
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all warfere was unlawful for those who had been con- 
verted, and this opinion had its martyr in the celebrated 
Maximilianus, who suffered death under Diocletian solely 
because, having been enrolled as a soldier, he declared 
that he was a Christian, and that therefore he could not 
fight. The extent to which this doctrine was dissemi- 
nated, has been suggested with much plaiisibility as one 
of the causes of the Diocletian persecution.^ It was the 
subject of one of the reproaches of Celsus, and Origen, in 
reply, frankly accepted the accusation that Christianity 
was incompatible with military service, though he main- 
tained that the prayers of the Christians were more 
efficacious than the swords of the legions.' At the same 
time, there can be no question that many Christiana, from 
a very early date, did enlist in the army, and that they 
were not cut off from the Church. The legend of the 
thundering legion, under Marcus Aurelius, whatever we 
may think of the pretended miracle, attested the fact, 
which is expressly asserted by Tertullian.' The first 
fury of tho Diocletian persecution fell upon Christian 
soldiers, and by the time of Constantine the army ap- 
pears to have become, in a great degree. Christian. A 
Council of Aries, under Constantine, condemned soldiers 
who, through religious motives, deserted their colours ; 
and St. Augustine threw his great influence into the same 
scale. But even where the calling was seldom regarded as 
sinful, it was strongly discouraged. The ideal or type 
of supreme excellence conceived by the imagination of 
the Pagan world, and to which all their purest moral 
enthusiasm naturally aspired, was the patriot and soldier. 
The ideal of the Catholic legends was the ascetic, whose 

• Gibbon, ch. xvi. ' Origen, CcU. lib. Tiii. 

* 'NaTignmus et nos voliscum et militanms.' — Tert. jipol xlii. See too 
Grotius De Jure, i. cap. iL 
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first duty waa to abandon all secular feelings and ties. 
In most family circles tlie conflict between the two prin- 
ciples appeared, and in the moral atmosphere of the 
fourth and fifth centuries it was almost certain that every 
young man who was animated by any pure or genuine 
enthusiasm would turn from the army to the monks. 
St. Martin, St. Ferreol, St. Tarrachus, and St. Victricius, 
were among those who tlirough religious motives aban- 
doned the army.^ When Ulphilas translated the Bible 
into Gothic, he is said to have excepted the four books 
of Kings, through fear that they might encourage the 
martial disposition of the barbarians.'"' 

The first influence that contributed to bring the military 
profession into friendly connection with religion was the 
received doctrine concerning the Providential government 
of affairs. It was generally taught that all national cata- 
strophes were penal inflictions, resulting, for the most part, 
from the vices or the religious errors of the leading men, 
and that temporal prosperity was the reward of orthodoxy 
and virtue. A great battle, on the issue of which the 
fortunes of a people or of a monarch depended, was there- 
fore supposed to be the special occasion of Providen- 
tial interposition, and the hope of obtaining miUtaly 
success became one of the most frequent motives of 
conversion. The conversion of Constantine was profess- 
edly, and the conversion of Clovis was perhaps really, 
due to the persuasion that the Divine interposition had 
iu a critical moment given them the victory ; and I have 
already noticed how large a part must be assigned to this 



' See no Bdmiroble dissertation on tlie opinions of tLe oailj Christians 
about military service, in IjB Blant, Inacnptioiu chritiemiet tie la Gault, tome 
I. pp. 81-87. Tbe subject is frequently rererred to by Biwbeyrac, Morale 
Jes Firei, nnd Orotius I)t Jure, lib. L cap. iu 

* Philostorgius, ii. 6. 
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order of ideas m facilitating the pn^ess of Christianity 
among the barbarians. When a cross was said to have 
appeared miraculously to Constantine, with an inscription 
announcing the victory of the Milvian bridge ; when the 
same holy sign, adorned with the sacred monogram, was 
carried in the forefront of the Roman armies ; wlien the 
nails of the cross, which Helena had brought from Jeru- 
salem, were converted by the emperor into a helmet, and 
into bits for his warhorse, it was evident that a great 
change was passing over the once pacific spirit of the 
Church.^ 

Many circumstances conspired to accelerate it. North- 
ern tribes, who had been taught that the gates of 
the Walhalla were ever open to the warrior who pre- 
sented himself stained with the blood of his vanquished 
enemies, were converted to Christianity ; but they carried 
their old feelings into their new creed. The conflict of 
many races, and the paralysis of all government that fol- 
lowed the fall of the empire, made force everywhere 
dominant, and petty wars incessant The military obli- 
gations attached to the 'benefices' which the sovereigns 
gave to their leading chiefe, connected the idea of mi- 
litary service with that of rank, and rendered it doubly 
honourable in the eyes of men. Many bishops and abbots, 
partly from the turbulence of their times and characters, 
and partly, at a later period, from their position as great 
feudal lords, were accustomed to lead their followers in 
battle ; and this custom, though prohibited by Charle- 
magne, may be traced to so late a period as the battle of 
Agincourt.* 

' StM Bomo excellunt remaclis on this change, id Milman's Sitton/ of 
ChiaUmitij, vol. ii. pp. 287-288. 

^ Msbly, ObternatiiM* tur FSittoire d» IVanet, i. 6 ; Hnllam'a Middle Agcn, 
ch. ii. part iL 
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The Stigma which Christianity had attached to war was 
thus gradually efiaced. At the same time, the Church 
remained, oa the whole, a pacific influence. War was 
rather condoned than consecrated, and, whatever might 
be the case with a few isolated prelates, the Church did 
nothing to increase or encourage it. The transition from 
the almost Quaker tenets of the primitive Church to the 
essentially military Christianity of the Crusades was chiefly 
due to another cause — to the terrors and to the example 
of Mahommedanism. - 

This great religion, which so long rivalled the influence 
of Christianity, had indeed spread the deepest and most 
justifiable panic through Christendom. Without any of 
those aids to the imagination which pictures and images 
can furnish, without any elaborate sacerdotal oi^anisa- 
tion, preaching the purest Monotheism among ignorant 
and barbarous men, and inculcating, on the whole, an 
extremely high and noble system of morals, it spread 
with a rapidity and it acquired a hold over the minds of 
its votaries, which it is probable that no other religion 
has altogether equalled. It borrowed from Christianity 
that doctrine of salvation by belief, which is perhaps the 
most powerful impulse that can be applied to the cha- 
racters of masses of men, and it elaborated so minutely 
the charms of its sensual heaven, and the terrors of its 
material hell, an to cause the alternative to appeal with 
unrivalled force to the gross imaginations of the people. 
It possessed a book whicli, however inferior to that of 
the opposing religion, has nevertheless been the consola- 
tion and the support of millions in many ages. It taught 
a fatalism winch in its first age nerved its adherents with a 
matchless military courage, and which, though in later 
days, it has often paralysed their adtive energies, has also 
rarely failed to support them under the pressure of inevi- 
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table calamity. But, above all, it discovered the great, 
though fatal secret of uniting indissolubly the passion of 
the soldier with the passion of the devotee. Making the 
conquest of the infidel the first of duties, and proposing 
heaven as the certain reward of the valiant soldier, it 
created a blended enthusiasm that soon overpowered the 
divided counsels and the voluptuous governments of the 
East, and within a century of the death of Mahomet, his 
followers had almost extirpated Christianity firom its ori- 
ginal home, founded great monarchies in Asia and Africa, 
planted a noble, though transient and exotic civilisation in 
Spain, menaced the capital of the Eastern empire, and, but 
for the issue of a single battle, they would probably have 
extended their sceptre over the energetic and progressive 
races of Central Europe. The wave was broken by Charles 
Martel, at the battle of Poictiers, and it is now useless to 
speculate what miglit have been the consequences had 
Mnhoramedanism unfurled its triumphant banner among 
those Teutonic tribes who have so often changed their 
creed, and on whom the course of civilisation has so 
largely depended. But one great change was in fact 
achieved. The spirit of Mahommedanism slowly passed 
into Christianity, and transformed it into its image. The 
spectacle of an essentially military rehgion fascinated men 
who were at once very warlike and very superstitious. 
The panic that had palsied Europe was after a long in- 
terval succeeded by a fierce reaction of resentment. Pride 
and religion conspired to urge the Christian warriors 
against those who had so often defeated the armies and 
wasted the territory of Christendom, who had shorn the 
empire of the Cross of many of its fairest provinces, and 
profaned that holy city which was venerated not only 
for its past associations, but also for the spiritual bless- 
ings it could still bestow upon the pilgrim. The papkl 
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indulgences proved not less efficacious in stimulating the 
military spirit than the promises of Mahomet, and for 
about two centuries every pulpit in Christendom proclaimed 
the duty of war with the unbeliever, and represented thu 
battle iield as the sure path to heaven. The religious 
orders which arose united the character of the priest with 
that of the warrior, and when, at the hour of sunset, the 
soldier knelt down to pray before his cross, that cross 
was the handle of his sword. 

It would be impossible to conceive any more complete 
transformation than Christianity had thus undergone, and 
it is melancholy to contrast with its aspects during the 
crusades the impression it had once most justly made 
upon the world, as the spirit of gentleness and of peace 
encountering the spirit of violence and war. Among the 
many curious habits of the Pagan Irish, one of the most 
significant was that of perpendicular burial. With a 
feeling something like that which induced Vespasian to 
declare that a Roman emperor should die standing, the 
Pagan warriors shrank from the notion of being prostrate 
even in death, and they appear to have regarded this 
martial burial as a special symbol of Paganism. An old 
Irish manuscript tells how, when Christianity had been 
introduced into Ireland, a king of Ulster on his death- 
bed charged his son never to become a Christian, but to 
be buried standing upright like a man in battle, with his 
face for ever turned to the south, defying the men of 
Iicinster.' As late as the sixteenth century, it is said 
that in some parts of Ireland children were baptised by 
immersion; but the right arms of the males were carefully 

' WakeDian's Archisologia Sibemica, p. 21. HoweTer, Qiratdua Ciim- 
brensia obMiree that the Irifih eainta were peculiarl}' vindictive, and St. 
Colninba and St. Corogall are Biud to hnve been leaden in a sanguinarj cuii- 
flict about A church Bear Coleraiaa. See Reeves' edilion of Adamnno'ii 
lA/a of St. CotuiiAa, pp. Ixzvii. 253. 
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held above the water, in order that, not having been 
dipped in the sacred stream, they might strike tie more 
deadly blow.^ 

It had been boldly predicted by some of the early 
Christians, that the conversion of the world would lead 
to a cessation of all war. In looking back, with our 
present experience, we are driven to the melancholy 
conclusion that not only has ecclesiastical influence had 
no appreciable eflect in diminishing tjie number of wars, 
but that it has actually and very seriously increased 
it. We may look in vain for any period since Con- 
stantinc, in which the clei^, as a body, exerted them- 
selves to repress the military spirit, or to prevent or 
abridge a particular war, with an energy or a success the 
east comparable to what they displayed during several 
centuries in stimulating the fanaticism of the crusaders, 
in producing the atrocious massacre of the Albigenses, 
in embittering the religious wars that followed the Ee- 
formation. Private wars were, no doubt, in some degree 
repressed by their influence ; for the institution of the 
* Truce of God ' was for a time of much value, and when, 
towards the close of the middle ages, the custom of duels 
arose, it was strenuously condemned by the clergy ; but 
we shall probably not place any great value on their 
exertions in this field, when we remember that duels 
were almost or altogether unknown to the Pagan world ; 
that, having arisen in a period of great superstition, the 
anathemas of the Church were almost impotent to dis- 
courage them; and that in our own century they are 
rapidly disappearing before the simple censure of an 
industrial society. It is possible — though it would, I 
imagine, be difficult to prove it — that the mediatorial 
office, so often exercised by bishops, may sometimes have 

CUDpion'i SMorie of Ireland (1571), iHHik L ch. tL 
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prevented wars ; and it is certain that during the periods 
of the religious wars, so much military spirit existed in 
Europe, that it must necessarily have found a vent, and 
under no circumstances could the period have been one 
of perfect peace. But when all these qualifications have 
been fully admitted, the broad fact will remain, that, 
with the exception of Mahommedanism, no other religion 
has done so much to produce war aa was done by the 
religious teachers of Christendom during several centuries. 
The mihtary fanaticism they evoked by the indulgences 
of the popes, by the ceaseless exhortations of the pulpit, 
by the religious importance that was attached to the 
relics at Jerusalem, and by the extreme antipathy they 
fostered towards all who differed from their theology, has 
scarcely ever been equalled in its intensity, and it has 
caused the effusion of oceans of blood, and has been pro- 
ductive of incalculable misery to the world. EeUgious 
fanaticism was a main cause of the earlier wars, and 
an important ingredient in the later ones. The peace 
principles, that were so common before Constantine, have 
found scarcely any echo except from Erasmus, the 
Quakers, and the Anabaptists ; * and although some very 
important pacific agencies have arisen out of the in- 
dustrial progress of modem times, these have been, for 
the most part, wholly unconnected with, and have in 
some cases been directly opposed to, theological interesta 
But although theological influences cannot reasonably 
be said to have diminished the number of wars, they have 
had a very real and beneficial effect in diminishing their 



' It Beems curious to find in bo calm and iiDtnnaticai u wnter m Justus 
Lipdtu the fullowiog passage: 'Jam et iuvaMo quiedani Ugitima Tidetur 
eUam sine injuria, Ut in barbaros et moiibua aut religione prorsuin a nobis 
nbborreDlea.' — Politieorum tiue deilU Soetriiiic libri (Paris. 15di), lib. ir. 
cb. ii. cap. if. 
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atrocity, by improving the condition of the vanquished. 
On few subjects have the moral opinions of different ages 
exhibited so marked a variation as in their judgments of 
what punishment may justly be imposed on a conquered 
enemy, and these variations have often been cited as an 
argument against those who believe in the existence of 
natural moral perceptions. To those, however, who 
accept that doctrine, with the limitations that have been 
stated in the first chapter, they can cause no perplexity. 
In the first dawning of the human intelligence (as I have 
said) the notion of duty, as distinguished from that of 
interest, appears, and the mind, in reviewing the various 
emotions by which it is infiuenced, recognises the unsel- 
fish and benevolent motives as essentially and generically 
superior to the selfish and the cruel. But it is the general 
condition of society alone that determines the standard of 
benevolence — the classes towards which every good man 
will exercise it. At first, the range of duty is the family, 
the tribe, the state, the confederation. Within these 
limits every man feels himself under moral obligations to 
those about him ; but he regards the outer world as we 
regard wild animals, as beings upon whom he may 
justifiably prey. Hence, we may explain the curious 
fact that the tenns brigand or corsair conveyed in the 
early stages of society no notion of moral guilt.^ Such 

' ' Con r occarfone di questo cose Plutarco nel Teteo dice che gli eroi si 
recsTanoagtandeonoree si reputavanoin pregio d'Hrmiconresser^hiamati 
ladroni ; dccome a' taippi barbari ritomati quello di Coisale era litolo riputato 
di Bignoria ; d' intorno a' quali tempi Tenuto Sulone, si dice aver permosao 
nelle sue leggi le Gociotii per cagioo di prede j tanto Solone ben intese questa 
nostra compiitta Umanita, Delia quale costoro non godono del diritto natural 
delle genti ! Ma quel che fa piu maraviglia i cbe Platone ed Atistotile 
posero il ladroneccio fralle qiezie delta ceccia e con tali e taati filosofi d' una 
geote umaDissima conTengoao cod la loro barbarie i OeraiaDi HDtichi ; appo 
i quail al Teferire di Cesare i ladronecci Don solo non eran inlanii, ma si tene- 
Tauo tra gli eeercizi della viilu aiccome tra quelli cbe per costume uon appli- 
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men were. looked upon simply ay we look upon hunts- 
men, and if they displayed courage and skill in their 
pursuit, they were deemed fit subjects for admiration. 
Even in the writings of the most enlightened philosophers 
of Greece, war with barbarians is represented as a form 
of chase, and the simple desire of obtaining the barbarians 
as slaves was considered a sufficient reason for invading 
them. The right of tlie conqueror to kill his captivi3s 
was generally recognised, nor was it at first restricted by 
any considerations of age or sex. Several instances are 
recorded of Greek and other cities being deliberately 
destroyed by Greeks or by Romans, and the entire 
populations ruthlessly massacred.' The whole career of 
the early republic of Rome, though much idealised and 
transfigured by later historians, was probably governed by 
these principles.^ The normal fete of the captive, which, 
among barbarians, had been death, was, in civilised an- 
tiquity, slavery; but many thousands were condemned 
to the gladiatorial shows, and the vanquished general 
was commonly slain in the Mamertine prison, while his 
conqueror ascended in triumph to the Capitol. 

caudo ad arte almaa cost fug^vano I' czio.' — Vico, Sciensi A'aovn, ii. 0. See 
too Whewell's Eleaimtt ofMotaKtif, book vi. ch. ii. 

• The ancient right of wsr is fully discussed bj QroUus De Jure, lib. iii. 
See, especially, the horrible catalogue of tragedies in cap. 4. The military 
feeling that regards capture as disgraceful, had probably some, though only 
a very subordinate influeuce, in producing cruelty to the prisoners. 

' Le jour ou Ath^nes dtoi^ta que tons lee Mityl&iien^ Mins distinction de 
eexe ni d'Sge, semient exterminds, elle ne crojut pas d^pnsser son droit; 
qusnd le lendeiuain elle revint sur son d^cret et se contents de nettro i mort 
mille citoyenset de coafisquer toutea lea terres, elle eecruthumaine etiudul' 
gente. Apr^ la prise de Platte les hommes fiirent ^gurg&, lea femmes 
vendues, et personne n'nccusa lea vainqueura d'aroir Tiol6 te droit. . . . 
C'eat en vertu de ce droit de la guerre que Rome a dtendu la solitude autour 
d'elle ; du territoire ou les Vol«ques avajent vingt-truis cil^a elle a fait les 
roarais pontins ; les cinquante-trois TJIles du Latium ont disparu ; dona le 
Samnium oo put longtenips recounaftre les lieuz oil les anii^ roniaines 
svaient passd, moins aux vestiges de leurs camps qu'd la solitude qui r^gnait 
aux eDvirons.'— Fustel de Coulaugea, La Citi antique, pp. 263-204. 
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A few traces of a more humane spirit may, it is true, 
be discovered. Plato had advocated the liberation of all 
Greek prisoners upon payment of a fixed ransom,' and 
the Spartan general, Callicratidas, had nobly acted upon 
this principle ;^ but his example never appears to have 
been generally followed. In Kome, the notion of inter- 
national obligation was very strongly felt. No war was 
considered just which had not been officially declared; 
and even in the case of wars with barbarians, the Roman 
historians often discuss the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the motives of the wars, with a conscientious severity a 
modem historian could hardly surpass.' The later Greek 
and Latin writings occasionally contain maxims which 
exhibit a considerable progress in this sphere. The 
sole legitimate object of war, both Cicero and Sallust 
declared to be an assured peace. That war, according 
to Tacitus, ends well which ends with a pardon. Pliny 
refiised to apply the epithet great to Crosar, on account 
■ of the torrents of human blood he had shed. Two Ro- 
man conquerors * are credited with the saying, that it is 
better to save the life of one citizen than to destroy a 
thousand enemies. Marcus Aurelius mournfully assimi- 
lated the career of a conqueror to that of a simple robber. 
Nations or armies which voluntarily submitted to Rome 
were habitually treated with extreme leniency, and nu- 
merous acts of individual magnanimity are recorded. 
The violation of the chastity of conquered women by 
soldiers in a siege was denounced as a rare and atrocious 



* Plato, Eepublie, lib. v. ; Bodin, BepiAlique, Uv, i. cap. 6. 

* Grote, ffitl. of Greece, vol. viii. p. 324. AgesiUus waa also rwj liu- 
DMUie to caplivos. — Ibid. pp. 306-0. 

* This appears continually in Livy, but most of nil, I think, in tho Gauliiih 
historian, Florus. 

* Scipio (uid Trajan. 
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crime.* The extreme atrocities of ancient war appear at 
last to have been practically, though not If^ally, restricted 
to two classes.^ Cities where Roman ambassadors had 
been insulted, or where some special act of ill faith 
or cruelty was said to have taken place, were razed to 
the ground, and their populations massacred or delivered 
into slavery. Barbarian prisoners were regarded almost 
ns wild beasts, and sent in thousands to fill the slave 
market or to combat in the arena. 

The changes Christianity effected in the rights of war 
were very important, and they may, I think, be comprised 
under three heads. In the first place, it suppressed the 
gladiatorial shows, and thereby saved thousands of cap- 
tives from a bloody death. In the next place, it steadily 
discouraged the practice of enslaving prisoners, ransomed 
immense multitudes with charitable contributions, and 
by slow and insensible gradations proceeded on its patli 
of mercy till it became a recognised principle of inter- 
national law, that no Christian prisoners should be reduced 
to slavery.' In the third place, it had a more indirect 

> See some verj TemnrltRble pAwages in Grotitu, de Jure BcU. lib. iii. cap. 
4, S 19. 

' These initigBtions are fully eDumerated b; A}-Blft, De Jure et OJJkHv 
Jlelbcit (Antwerp, 1697), Grotiua, De Jure. It is leminkable that botli 
AjaIb and Grotius base their attempUtomitigatu the severity of war chie%, 
Ayala almost entirely, upon the writings and eiampleB of the PagsJis. There 
is an interesting discussion of the limits of the right of conquerora nud of 
thejust CBUaes of war in Cicero, De Offic. lib. i. 

> In England the change seems to hove immediately followed conveision. 
' The evangelical precepts of peace »nd love,' Bays a very learned historian, 
' did not put an end to war, they did nut put an end to aggfressive conquests, 
but they distinctly bamanised the way in which war was carried on. From 
this time forth the never-ending wars with the Welsh cease to be vara of 
extermination. The heathen English bad been satisfied with nothing 
short of the destruction and expulsion of their enemies j the Cbristiau 
English thought it ecough to reduce them to political subjection. . . . The 
Cbriatinn Welsh could now sit down as subjects of the Christian Saxon. 
The Welsliman was acknowledged as a mnn and a dtizen, and nas put 
under the protection of the law.' — Fieemm'a Jiiit. of t/^e Xoitnan Conquat, 
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but very powerful influence, by the creation of a new 
warlike ideal. The ideal knight of the Crusadea and of 
chivalry, umting all the force and fire of the ancient 
warrior, with all the tenderness and humility of the 
Christian saint, sprang from the conjunction of the two 
streams of religious and of military feeling; and although 
thia ideal, like all others, was a creation of the imagina- 
tion, although it was rarely or never perfectly reaUsed in 
life, yet it remwned the type and model of warlike excel- 
lence, to which many generations aspired ; and its soften- 
ing influence may even now be largely traced in the cha- 
racter of the modem gentleman. 

Together with the gradual fusion of the military spirit 
with Christianity, we may dimly descry, in the period 
before Charlemagne, the first stages of that consecration 
of secular rank which at a later period; in the forms of 
chivalry, the divine right of kings, and the reverence ■ 
for aristocracies, played so large a part both in moral and 
in political history. We have already seen that the 
course of events in the Koman empire had been towards 
the continual aggrandisement of the imperial power. 
The representative despotism of Augustus. was at last 
succeeded by the oriental despotism of Diocletian. The 
senate sank into a powerless assembly of imperial nomi- 
nees, and the spirit of Roman freedom wholly perished 
with the extinction of Stoicism. 

Tol. i. pp. 3!t-34. CbristianB wlio asaisted infidels in -wars agniost Chris- 
tians -mere ipao facto excommuDicatetl, nnd might therefore b« enslaved, 
but all others were &ee from ataTety. ' Et quidcm inter Chrisliauos lauda- 
bili et antique consuetudine introductum est, ut capti hinc inde, utciinquc 
justo bello, non fiereot seiri, Bed liberi serTarentur donee solvaat precium . 
redemptionis.' — Ayala, lib. i. cap. G. 'This rule, at least,' says Grotius, 
' (though but a small matter) the reference for the Christian law has en- 
forced, which Socmtes Tainly sought to hare estnbliehed among the Greeks.' 
The Mahommedans also made it a rule not to enslHTo their co-religio&ista. — 
GrotiuB de Jure, iii. 7. § 9. Pagan and barbarian prisoners were, however, 
sold oa slaves (especially by the Spaniards) till Tery recently. 
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It would probably be a needless refinement to seek 
any deeper causes for this change than may be found in 
the oi-dinary principles of human nature. Despotism is 
the normal and legitimate government of an early society 
in which knowledge has not yet developed the powers of 
the people ; but when it is introduced into a civilised 
coraraimity, it is of the nature of a disease, and a disease 
which, unless it be checked, has a continual tendency to 
spread. When free nations abdicate their political func* 
tions, they gradually lose both the capacity and the desire 
for freedom. Fohtical talent and ambition, having no 
sphere for action, steadily decay, and servile, enervating, 
and vicious habits proportionately increase. Nations are 
organic beings in a constant process of expapsion or 
decay, and where they do not exhibit a progress of 
liberty they iisually exhibit a progress of servitude. 

It can hardly be asserted that Christianity had much in- 
fluence upon this change. By accelerating in some degree 
the withdrawal of the virtuous enei^es of the people from 
the sphere of government which had long been in pro- 
cess, it prevented the great improvement of morals, which 
it undoubtedly effected, from appearing perceptibly in 
public affairs. It taught a doctrine of passive obedience, 
which its disciples nobly observed in the worst periods 
of persecution. On the other hand, the Christians em- 
phatically repudiated the ascription of Divine honours to 
the sovereign, and they asserted with heroic constancy 
their independent worship, in defiance of the law. After 
the time of Constantine, however, their zeal became far 
. less pure, and sectarian interests wholly governed their 
principles. Much misapplied learning has been employed 
in endeavouring to extract from the Fathers a consistent 
doctrine on the subject of the relations of subjects to their 
sovereigns ; but every impartial observer may discover 
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that the prindple upon which they acted was exceedingly 
simple. When a sovereign was sufficiently orthodox in 
his opinions, and sufficiently zealous in patronising the 
Church and in persecuting the heretics, he was extolled as 
an angeL When his policy was opposed to the Church, 
he was represented as a diemon. The estimate which 
Gregory of Tours has given of the character of Clovis, 
though far more frank, is not a more striking instance of 
moral perversion than the fulsome and indeed blas- 
phemous adulation which Eusebius poured upon Con- 
stantine — a sovereign whose character was at all times of 
the most mingled description, and who, shortly after his 
conversion, put to a violent death his son, his nephew, 
and his wife. If we were to estimate the attitude of 
ecclesiastics t« sovereigns by the language of Eusebius, we 
should suppose that they ascribed to them a direct Divine 
inspiration, and exalted the Imperial dignity to an extent 
that was before unknown.^ But when Julian mounted 
the throne, the whole aspect of the Church was changed. 
Tliis great and virtuous, though misguided, sovereign, 
whose private life was a model of purity, who carried 
to the throne the manners, tastes, and friendships of a 
philosophic life, and who proclaimed, and, with very 
slight exceptions, acted with the largest and most gene- 
rous toleration, was an enemy of the Church, and all the 
vocabulary of invective was in consequence habitually 
lavished upon him. Ecclesiastics and laymen combined 
in insulting him, and when, after a brief but glorious 
reign of less than two years, he met an honourable death 
on the battle-field, neither the disaster that had befallen 
the Roman arms, nor the present dangers of the army, 
nor the heroic courage which the fellen emperor had 

' The character of CouataDtiiio, and the estimnte of it in SiiEebiua, are 
neli tieal^d bj Dean Stanley, Lectm-e* on t}u Eaitati Church (Lect. vi,). 
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displayed, nor the majestic tranquillity of his end, nor the 
tears of his faithful friends, could shame the Christian 
community into the decency of silence. A peal of brutal 
merriment filled the land. In Antioch the Christians 
assembled in the theatres and in the churches, to cele- 
brate ^Yith rejoicing, the death which their emperor had 
met in fighting against the enemies of his country.' A 
crowd of vindictive legends expressed the exultation 
of the Church,' and St. Gregory Nazianzen devoted his 
eloquence to immortalising it. His brother had at one 
time been a high official in the empire, and had fearlessly 
owned his Christianity under Julian ; but that emperor 
not only did not remove him from his post, but even 
honoured him with his warm friendship.* The body 
of Julian had been laid but a short time in the grave, 
when St Gregory delivered two fierce invectives gainst 
his memory, collected the grotesque calumnies that had 
been heaped upon his character, expressed a regret that 
his remains had not been flung after death into the com- 
mon sewer, and regaled the hearers by an emphatic 
assertion of the tortures that were awaiting him in hell. 
Among the Pagans a charge of the gravest kind was 
brought against the Christians. It was said that Julian 
died by the spear, not of an enemy, but of one of his own 
Christian soldiers. When we remember that he was at 
once an emperor and a general, that he fell when bravely 
and confidently leading his army in the field, and in the 
critical moment of a battle on which the fortunes of the 
empire largely depended, this charge which Libanius has 
made, appears to involve as lai^e an amount of base 
ti-eachery as any that can be conceived. That it was a 

• Theodoret, iii. 28. 

' They are collected by CI«it«au'briimd, £tudet Aii(, 2"'* disc. 2"" portie. 

* See St. Gregory's oration on Ceiairiut. 
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groundless calumny will now Bcarcely be questioned ; but 
the manner in -which it was regarded among the Chris- 
tians is singularly characteristic. * Libanius,' says one of 
' the ecclesiastical historians, ' clearly states that the em- 
peror fell by the hand of a Christian ; and this, probably, 
was the tru A. It is not unlikely that some of the soldiers 
who then served in the Eoman army might have con- 
ceived the idea of acting like the ancient slayers of 
tyrants who exposed themselves to death in the cause 
of liberty, and fought in defence of their country, their 
families, and their friends, and whose names are held in 
universal admiration. Still less is he deserving of blame 
who, for the sake of God and of rehgion, performed so 
bold a deed.' ' 

It may be asserted, I think, without exaggeration, 
that the complete subordination of all other principles 
to their theological interests, which characterised the 
ecclesiastics under Julian, continued for many centuries. 
No language of invective was too extreme to be applied 
to a sovereign who opposed their interests — no language 
of adulation too extravagant for a sovereign who sus- 
tained them. Of all the emperors who disgraced the 
throne of Constantinople, the most odious and ferocious 
was probably Phocas. An obscure centurion, he rose by 
a military revolt to the supreme power, and the emperor 
Maurice, with his family, fell into his hands. He resolved 
to put the captive emperor to death ; but first of all, he 
ordered his five children to be brought out and to be 
successively murdered before the eyes of their father, who 
bore the awful sight with a fine mixture of antique hero- 
ism and of Christian piety, murmuring, as each child fell 
beneath the knife of the assassin, ' Thou art just, 
Ijord, and righteous are Thy judgments,' and even inter- 
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posing at the last moment, to reveal the heroic fraud of 
the nurse who desired to save his youngest child by sub- 
stituting for it her own. But Maurice — who had been a 
weak and avaricious rather than a vicious sovereign — had 
shown himself jealous of the influence of the Pope, had 
forbidden the soldiers, during the extreme danger of their 
country, deserting their colours to enrol themselves as 
monks, and had even encouraged the pretensions of the 
Archbishop of Constantinople to the title of Universal 
Bishop ; and in the eyes of the Eoman priests, the recol- 
lection of these crimes was sufficient to condone the 
most brutal of murders. In two letters, full of passages 
from Scripture, and replete with fulsome and blasphemous 
flattery, the Pope, St. Gregory the Great, wrote to con- 
gratulate thocas and his wife upon their triumph ; he 
called heaven and earth to rejoice over them ; he placed 
their images to be venerated in the Lateran, and he 
adroitly insinuated that it was impossible that, with their 
well-known piety, they could fail to be very favourable 
to the See of Peter.* 

The course of events in relation to the monarchical 
power was for some time diflereut in the East and the 
West. Constantine had himself assumed more of the 
pomp and manner of an oriental sovereign than any 
preceding emperor, and the court of Constantinople was 
soon characterised by an extravagance of magnificence 
on the part of the monarch, and of adulation on the part 
of the subjects, which has probably never been exceeded.* 
The imperial power in the East overshadowed the eccle- 

' Ep. ziii. 31-39. In the second of theca letters (whicb ia nddressed to 
Leontia), he wys : ' Bogare foraitaii debui ut ecdeBmm beati Fetri apnutoli 
qutD nunc usque gravibua inaidiu labaraTit, habeiet Veatra Tranquillitos 
Bpecinliiei commendatun. Sed q^ui edo quia onmipoteatem Deum diligida, 
non debco pctcre quod sitonte ex benijniitaie vertne ])ietatia exhibetia.' 

* See th« graphic descriptioD ia Gibbon, cb. liii 
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siastical, and notwithstandiog their fierce outbreak during 
the iconoclastic controversy, and a few minor paroxysms 
of revolt, the priests gradually sank into that contented 
subservience which has usually characterised the Eastern 
Church. In the West, however, the Roman bishops 
were in a great degree independent of the sovereigns, 
and in some degree opposed to their interests. The 
transfer of the imperifd power to Constantinople, by 
leaving the Boman bishops the chief personages in a city 
which long association as well as actual power rendered 
the foremost in the world, was one of the great causes 
of the extreme aggrandisement of the Papacy and the 
Arianism of many sovereigns ; the jealousy which others 
exhibited of ecclesiastical encroachments, and the luke- 
warmness of a few in persecuting heretics, were all 
causes of dissension. On the severance of the empire, the 
Western Church came in contact with rulers of another 
type. The barbarian kings were little more than miUtary 
chiefs, elected for the most part by the people, surrounded 
by httle or no special sanctity, and' maintaining their pre- 
carious and very restricted authority by their courage 
or their skill. A few feebly imitated the pomp of the 
Roman emperors, but their claims had no great weight 
upon the world. The aureole which the genius of 
Theodoric cast around his throne passed away upon his 
death, and the Arianism of that great sovereign sufficiently 
debarred him from the sympathies of the Church. In 
Gaul, under a few bold and unscrupulous men, the Mero- 
vingian dynasty emei^ed from a host of petty kings, and 
consolidated the whole country into one kingdom ; but 
after a short period it degenerated, the kings becanie- 
mere puppets in the hands of the mayors of the palace, 
and these latter, holding as they did an office which bad 
become hereditary, being the chief of the great landed 
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proprietors, and having acquired by their position a great 
personal ascendency over the sovereigns, became the 
virtual rulers of the nation. 

It was out of these somewhat unpromising conditions 
that the medieeval doctrine of the Divine right of kings, 
and the general reverence for rank, that formed the 
essence of chivahy, were slowly evolved. Political and 
moral causes conspired in producing them. The chief 
pohtical causes — which are well known — may be summed 
up in a few words. 

When Leo the Baurian attempted, in the eighth 
century, to repress the worship of images, the resistance 
which he met at Constantinople, though violent, was 
speedily allayed ; but the Pope, assuming a far higher 
position than .any Byzantine ecclesiastic could attain, 
boldly excommunicated the emperor, and led a revolt 
against his authority, which issued in the virtual inde- 
pendence of Italy. His position was at this time 
singularly grand. He represented a rehgious cause to 
which the great mass of the Christian world were pas- 
sionately attached. He was venerated as the emancipator 
of Italy. He exhibited in the hour of his triumph a 
moderation which conciliated many enemies, and pre- 
vented the anarchy that might naturally have been ex- 
pected. He presided, at the same time, over a vast 
monastic organisation, which ramified over all Christen- 
dom, propagated bis authority among many barbaroixs 
nations, and, by its special attachment to the Papacy, as 
distinguished from the Episcopacy, contributed very much 
to transform Christianity into a spiritual despotbm. One 
great danger, however, still menaced his power. The 
barbarous Lombards were continually mvading his terri- 
tory, and threatening the independence of Rome. Tlie 
Lombard monarch, Luitprand, had quailed in the very 
hour of his triumph before the menace of eternal torture ; 
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but hia successor, Astolphus, was proof against every fear, 
and it seemed as though the Papal city must have ine- 
vitably succumbed before his arms. 

In their complete military impotence, the Popes looked 
abroad for some foreign succour, and they naturally 
turned to the Franks, whose martial tastes and triumphs 
were universally renowned. Charles Martel, though 
simply a mayor of the Palace, had saved Europe from 
the Mahommedans, and the Pope expected that he would 
unsheath his sword for the defence of the Vatican. 
Charles, however, was deaf to all entreaties ; and although 
he had done more than any ruler since Constantino for 
the Church, his attention seems to have been engrossed 
by the interests of bis own country, and he was much 
alienated from the sympathies of the clergy. An ancient 
legend tells how a saint saw his soul carried by daemons 
into hell, because he had secularised Church property, 
and a more modern historian ' has ascribed his death to 
his having hesitated to defend the Pope. His son, 
Pepin, however, actuated probably in different degrees 
by personal ambition, a desire for military adventure, 
and religious zeal, listened readily to the prayer of the 
Pope, and a compact was entered into between the 
parties, which proved one of the most important events 
in history. Pepin agreed to secure the Pope from the 
danger by which he was threatened. The Pope agreed 
to give his religious sanction to the ambition of Pepin, 
who designed to depose the Merovingian dynasty, and to 
become in name, as he was already in fact, the sovereign 
ofGfaul. 

It is not necessary for me to recount at length the 
details of these negotiations, which are described by many 
historians. It is sufficient to say, that the compact was 
religiously observed. Pepin made two expeditions to 
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Italy, and completely shattered the power of the' 
Loinbaids, wresting from them the rich exarchate of 
Ravenna, which he ceded to the Pope, who still retained 
his nominal allegiance to the Byzantine emperor, but who 
became, by this donation, for the first time avowedly ah 
independent temporal prince. On the other hand, the 
deposition of Cliilderic was peaceably effected ; the last of 
the Merovingians was immured in a monastery, and the 
Carlovingian dynasty ascended the throne under the 
special benediction of the Pope, who performed on the 
occasion the ceremony of Consecration, which had not 
previously been in general use,^ placed the crown with his 
own hands on the head of Pepin, and delivered a solemn 
anathema against all who should rebel against the new 
king or against his successors. 

The extreme importance of these events was probably 
not fully realised by any of the parties concerned in them. 
It was evident, indeed, that the Pope had been freed from 
a pressing danger, and had acquired a great accession of 
temporal power, and also that a new dynasty had arisen in 
Gaul under circumstances that were singularly favourable 
and imposing. But, much more important than these 
facts was the permanent consecration of the royal authority 
that had been effected. The Pope had successfully as- 
serted his power of deposing and elevating kings, and had 
thus acquired a position which influenced the whole sub- 
sequent course of European history. The monarch, if ho 
had become in some degree subservient to the priest, liad 
become in a great degree independent of his people ; the 
Divine origin of his power was regarded as a dogma 
of religion, and a sanctity surrounded him which im- 
measiu-eably aggrandised his power. The ascription by 
the Pagans of divinity to kings had had no appreciable 

' Mitblj, ii. 1 ; Qibbon, nh. zlix. 
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effect in iocreaBuig their authority or restrainiDg the 
limits of criticism or of rebellion. The ascription of a 
Divine right to kings, independent of the wishes of the 
people, has been one of the most enduring and influen- 
tial of superstitions, and it has even now not wholly 
vanished from the worid.^ 

Mere isolated political events have, however, rarely or 
never this profound influence, unless they have been pre- 
ceded and prepared by other agencies. The first pre- 
disposing cause of the ready reception of the doctrine of 
the Divine character of authority, may probably be found 
in the prominence of the monastic system. I have already 
observed that this system represents in the most extreme 
form that exaltation of the virtues of humility and of 
obedience which so broadly distinguishes the Christian 
from the Pagan type of excellence. I have also noticed 
that, owing to the concurrence of many causes, it had 
acquired such dimensions and influence as to supply the 
guiding ideal of the Christian world. Controlling or 
monopolising all education and literature, furnishing most 
of the legislators and many of the statesmen of the age, 
attracting to themselves all moral enthusiasm and most 
intellectual ability, the monks soon lefl; their impress on 
the character of nations. Habits of obedience and dis- 
poations of humility were diffused abroad, revered and 



' Tbere are Mine good remulca upon the wny in vlii';}!, Kmong tbe free 
Fmnb, tbe bishops taught the duty of passive obedience, in Msbly, Obi. mir 
tHUloire de Fi-ance, lirre i. cb. iii. Gregory of Tours, in his address to 
Chilperic, h«d said, 'If any of us, liinjr, tranfigieM the boundaries of 
juBtii-e, thou art at hand to correct ua; but if thou shouldst exceed them, who 
is to condeniD thee f We address thee, and if it please thee thou listenest to 
uei but if it pleaae thee not, who is tocondeouthee ^ave Him who has pro- 
clMraed himself Justice.'— Greg. Tur. v. 19. On the other hand, Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheinu, etroogly asserted the obligation of kings to obserra 
the law, and denounced as diabolical the doctrine that they are subicct to 
nons but God. (Allen, On tht Jloyal Piei-ogative (1840), pp. 171-172.) 
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idealised, and a Church which rested mainly on tradition 
fostered a deep sense of the saDctity of antiquity, and a 
natural disposition to observe traditional ciistoms. In 
this manner a tone of feehog was gradually formed that 
assimilated with the monarchical and aristocratical insti- 
tutions of feudalism, which flourished chiefly because they 
corresponded with the moral feelings of the time. 

In th« nest place, a series of social and political causes 
were tending to abridge the personal independence for 
which the barbarians had been noted. The king had at 
first been not the sovereign of a country, but the chief of 
a tribe.^ Gradually, however, with more settled habits, 
the sovereignty assumed a territorial character, and we 
may soon discover the rudiments of a territorial aristo- 
cracy. The kings gave their leading chiefs portions of 
conquered land or of the royal domains, under the name 
of benefices. By slow and perhaps insensible stages, 
each of which has been the subject of fierce controversy, 
the obligation of military service was attached to these 
benefices : they were made irrevocable, and ultimately 
hereditary. At the same time, through causes to which 
I have already adverted, the free peasants for the most 
part sank into serfs subject to the rich and protected by 
the power of great landowners. In this manner a hier- 
archy of ranks was gradually formed, of which the 
sovereign was the apex and the serf the basis. The com- 
plete legal organisation of this hierarchy belongs to the 
period of feudalism, which is not within the scope of the 
present volume ; but the chief elements of feudalism ex- 
isted before Charlemagne, and the moral results flowing 

' The exact degree of tbe authoiitj of the biirbariaQ kings, and the dif- 
ferent stages by which their power was increased, are matters of great con- 
troversy. The reader may codbiiU Thierry's Lettres tar FHitt. de Feanet 
(let 0) ; QmiQi'iHid. de la Civiluatimi ; Mably, Obiav. «to> f JTist de France ; 
Freeman'a J/uf . o/tJie Karnian Coiti/ueat, toI. i. 
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from them may be already discerned. Each rank, except 
the very highest, was continually brought into contact 
with a superior, and a feeling of constant dependence and 
subordination was accordii^ly fostered. To the serf, 
who depended for all things upon the neighbouring noble, 
to the noble, who held all his dignities on the condi- 
tion of frequent military service under his sovereign, the 
idea of secular rank became indissolubly connected with 
that of supreme greatness. 

It will appear evident from the foregoing observations, 
that in the period before Charlemagne, the moral and 
political causes were already in action, which at a much 
later period produced the oi^nisation of chivalry, an 
organisation which was founded on the combination and 
the glorification of secular rank and military prowess. 
But in order that the tendendes I have described should 
acquire their full force, it was necessary that they should 
be represented or illustrated in some great personage, 
who, by the splendour and the beauty of his career, 
could fascinate the imaginations of men. It is much 
easier to govern great masses of men tiirough their ima- 
gination than through their reason.' Moral principles 
rarely act powerfully upon the world, except by way of 
example or ideals. When the course of events has been 
to glorify the ascetic or monarchical or mUitary spirit, a 
great saint, or sovereign, or soldier will arise, who will 
concentrate in one dazzling focus the blind tendendes of 
his time, kindle the enthusiasm and fascinate the imagina- 
tion of the people. But for the prevailing tendency, the 
great man would not have arisen, or would not have exer- 
cised his great influence. But for the great man, whose 
career appealed vividly to the ima^nation, the prevailing 
tendency would never have acquired its full intensity. 

This typical figure appeared in Charlemagne, whose 
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colossal form towers with a majestic graudeur both in 
history and in romance. Of all the great rulers of men, 
there has probably been no other who was so truly many- 
sided, whose influence pervaded so completely all the 
religious, intellectual, and political modes of thought ex- 
isting in his time. Kising in one of the darkest periods 
of European history, this great emperor resuscitated, with 
a brief but dazzling splendour, the faded glories of the 
empire of the West, conducted, for the most part in per- 
son, numerous expeditions against the barbarous nations 
around him, promulgated a vast system of legislation, 
reformed the discipline of every order of the Church, 
reduced all classes of the clergy to subservience to his 
wiU, while, by legalising tithes, he greatly increased their 
material prosperity ; contributed, in a measure, to check 
the intellectual decadence by founding schools and libra- 
ries, and drawing around him all the scattered learning 
of Europe; reformed the coinage, extended commerce, in- 
fluenced religious controversies, and created great repre- 
sentative assemblies, which ultimately contributed largely 
to the organisation of feudalism. In all these spheres 
the traces of his va^t, organising, and far-seeing genius 
may be detected, and the influence which he exercised 
over the imaginations of men is shown by the numerous 
legends of which he is the hero. lu the preceding ages 
the supreme ideal had been the ascetic. When the 
popular imagination embodied in legends its conception 
of humanity in its noblest and most attractive form, it 
instinctively painted some'hermit-s^t of many penances 
and many miracles. In the Eomances of Charlemagne 
and of Arthur we may trace the dawning of a new type 
of greatness. The hero of the imagination of Europe 
was no longer a hermit but a king, a warrior, a knight. 
The long train of influences I have reviewed, culminating 
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in Charlemagne, had dune their work. The age of the 
ascetics began! Ho fade. The age of the crusades and of 
chivahy succeeded it. 

It" is curious to observe the manner in "which, under 
the influence of the prevailing tendenty, the career of 
Charlemagne was transfigured by the popular imagina- 
tioQ. This great emperor had, in fact, been in no degree 
actuated by the spirit of a crusader ; his military enter- 
prises had been chiefly directed against the Saxons, against 
whom he had made not less than thirty-two expeditions. 
With the Mahommedans he had but little contact. It 
was Charles Martel, not his grandson, who, by the great 
battle of Poictiers, had checked their career. Charle- 
Toasne made, in person, but a single expedition against 
them in Spain, and that expedition was on a scale that 
was altogether inconsiderable, and it was disastrous in its 
issue. Bnt in the Carlovingian romances, which arose at 
a time when the enthusiasm of the Crusades was per- 
meating all Christendom, events were represented in a 
wholly different light. Charles Martel has no place 
among the ideal combatants of the Church. He had 
appeared too early, his figure was not sufficiently great 
to fascinate the popular imagination, and by confiscating 
ecclesiastical property, and refusing to assist the Pope 
against the Lombards, he had fallen under the ban of the 
clergy. Charlemagne, on the other hand, is represented 
as the first and greatest of the crusaders. His wars with 
the Saxons were scarcely noticed. His whole fife was 
said to have been spent in heroic and triumphant com- 
bats with the followers of Mahomet.' Among the 
achievements attributed to him was an expedition to 
rescue Nismes and Carcassone from their grasp, which 
was. in feet, a dim tradition of the victories of Charles 

' Faoriel, HUt. de la Fviiie proneapitc, tome ii. p. 332. 
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Martel.' He is even said to have carried his victorious 
arms iato the heart of Palestine, and he is the hero of 
what are probably the three earliest extant romances of 
the Crusades.'' In fiction, as in history, his reign forma 
the great landmark separating the early period of the 
middle ages from the age of military Christianity. 

On the verge of this great change I draw this history 
to a close. In pursuing our long and chequered course, 
from Augustus to Charlemagne, we have seen the rise 
and fall of many types of character, and of many forms 
of enthusiasm. We have seen the influence of imiversal 
empire expanding, and the influence of Greek civilisation 
intensifying, the sympathies of Europe. We have sur- 
veyed the successive progress of Stoicism, Platonism, and 
Egyptian philosophies, at once reflecting and guiding the 
moral tendencies of society. We have traced the course 
of progress or retrogression in many fields of social, 
political, and legislative life; have watched the cradle 
of European Christianity, examined th« causes of its 
triumph, the difficulties it encountered, and the priceless 
blessings its philanthropic spirit bestowed upon mankind. 
We have also pursued step by step the mournful history 
of its corruption, its asceticism, and its intolerance, the 
various transformations it produced or underwent when 
the turbid waters of the barbarian invasions had inun- 
dated the civilisations of Europe. It remains for me, 
before concluding this work, to investigate one class of 
subjects to which I have, as yet, but briefly adverted — to 
examine the efiects of the changes I have described upon 
the character and position of woman, and upon the grave 
moral questions concerning the relations of the sexes. 

ilhid.p. 268. 

^Lc GitiDil D'AuMj, Tabliatur, pi^f. p. zxir. These romsncea weM 
accounts of bis I'TpeditioDS to Spaiii, to Longuedoc, and to Palestine. 
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CHAPTER V. 

: POSITIOX OF WOMEN. 



Is the long series of moral revolutions that have been 
described in the foregoing chapters, I have more than 
once had occasion to refer to the position that was 
assigned to woman in the community, and to the virtues 
and vices that spring directly from the relations of the 
sexes. I have not, however, as yet discussed tliese 
questions with a fulness at all corresponding to their 
historical importance, and I propose, in consequence, 
before concluding this volume, to devote a few pages to 
their examinatipn. Of all the many questions that are 
treated in this work, there is none which I approach 
with so much hesitation, for there is probably none 
which it is so difiScult to treat with clearness and impar- 
tiality, and at the same time without exciting any scan- 
dal or offence. The complexity of the problem, arising 
from the very large place which exceptional institutions 
or circumstances, and especially the influence of climate 
and race, have had on the chastity of nations, I have 
already noticed, and the extreme delicacy of the matters 
with which this branch of ethics is connected must be 
palpable to all. The first duty of an historian, however, 
is to truth, and it is absolutely impossible to present a 
true picture of the moral condition of difierent ages, and 
to form a true estimate of the moral efiects of different 
religions, without adverting to the department of morals, 
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which has exhibited most change, and has probably 
exercised most influence. 

It is natural that, in the period when men are still 
perfect barbarians, when their habits of life are still 
nomadic, and when war and the chase, being their sole 
pursnits, the qualities that are required in these are their 
sole measure of excellence, the inferiority of women to 
men should be regarded as undoubted, and their position 
should be extremely degraded. In all those qualities which 
are then most prized, women are indisputably inferior. 
The social qualities in which they are especially fitted 
to excel have no sphere for their display. The ascend- 
ency, of beauty is very faint, and even if it were otherwise, 
few traces of female beauty could survive the hardships 
of the savage life. Woman is looked upon simply as the 
slave of man, and as the minister to his passions. In the 
first capacity, her life is one of continual, abject, and 
imrequited toil. In the second capacity, she is exposed 
to all the violent revulsions of feeling that follow, among 
rude men, the gratification of the animal passions. 

Even in this early stage, however, we may trace some 
rudiments of those moral sentiments which are destined 
at a later period to expand. The institution of marriage 
exists. The value of chastity is commonly in some 
degree felt, and appears in the indignation which is dis- 
played against the adulterer. The duty of restrdning 
tlie sensual passions is largely recognised in the female, 
though the males are only restricted by the prohibition 
of adidtery. 

Tlie two first steps which are taken towards the ele- 
vation of vroman are probably the cessation of the 
custom of purchasing wives, and the construction of the 
family on the basis of monogamy. In the first periods 
of civilisation, the marriage contract was arranged be- 
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tween tlie bridegroom and the &ther of the bride, on the 
conditioQ of a sum of money being paid by the former to 
the latter. This sum, which is known in the hiws of the 
barbarians as the ' mundium,' ^ was in fact a payment to 
the father for the cession of Kis daughter, who thus 
became the bought slave of her husband. It is one of 
the most remarkable features of the ancient laws of India, 
that they forbade this gift, on the ground that the parent 
should not sell his child ; ^ but there can be little doubt 
tliat this sale was at one time the ordinary type of marriage. 
In the Jewish writings we find Jacob purchasing Leah 
and Kachel by the performance of certain services for 
their father, and this custom, which seems to have been 
at first general in Judea," appears in the age of Homer 
to have been general in Greece. At an early period, 
however, of Greek history, the purchase-money was re- 
placed by the dowry, or sum of money paid by the father 
of the bride for the use of his daughter,* and this, 
although it passed into the hands of the husband, c/m- 
tributed to elevate the wife, in the first place, by the 
dignity it gave her, and in the next place, by special laws, 
which both in Greece and Borne secured it to her in 

■ The Uva of the Greeks. 

' LegouT^, Sittoire moralt dm Ftmmet, pp. 66-06. 

' Gen. mix. xmIt. 13 ; Deut. xxii. 20 ; 1 Sara, xviii. 25. 

* The histoiy of domries ia Iriefly noticed by Grote, Hid. of Greece, vol. 
ii.pp. 112-113; ftnd moTe fully by Lord Karnes, in the admirable chapter 
' (hi the Progress of the Female Sex,' id his SktU:he$ of tht Sidory of 
Man, a book leee read than it deserveg !« be. M. Legouvg has also devoted 
a chapter to it in his Bid. morale de» Femmet. See, too, Legendre, TraiU 
de i'Opiucn, tome iL pp. 339-330. We find traced of the donry, as well 
as of the itvn, in Homer. Penelope had received ft dowry from Icanw, her 
father. M. Michelet, in one of those fanciful books tvhich he has recently 
published, maintains a view of the object of the Ura which I do not 
remember to have aeen elsewhere, «Dd which I do not believe. Ho says : 
' Ce prix n'eat point un achat de la femme, maia una indemnity qui d^dom- 
nia^ la famille da p6re pour les enfanis future, qui ue profiteront pas ii.cetle 
faiuille maia a celle ou lafemme va entrer.'— Xa Ftmnie, p. 160. 
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most cases of separation.^ The wife thus possessed a 
guarantee against ill-usage by her husband. She ceased 
to be his slave, and became in some degree a contracting 
party. Among the early Germans, a different and very 
remarkable custom exfsted. The bride did not bring 
any dowry to her husband, nor did the bridegroom give 
anything to the &ther of the bride ; but he gave his gift 
to the bride herself, on the morning after the first night 
of marriage, and this, which was called the ' Morgengab,' 
or morning gift, was the origin of the jointure.^ 

Still more important than the foregoing was the insti- 
tution of moDc^amy, by which, from its earliest days, the 
Greek civilisation proclaimed its superiority to the Asiatic 
civilisations that had preceded it. We may regard mono- 
gamy either in the light of our intuitive moral sentiment 
on the subject of chastity, or in the light of the interests 
of society. By the first, I understand that universal per- 
ception or conviction which I believe to be an ultimate 
fact in human nature, that the sensual side of our being is 
the lower side, and that some degree of shame may ap- 
propriately be attached to it. In its Oriental or poly- 
gamous stage, maniage is regarded almost exclusively, in 
its sensual aspect, as a gratification of the animal passions, 
while in European marriages the mutual attachment and 
respect of the contracting parties, the formation of a house- 
hold, and the long train of domestic feelings and duties 
that accompany it, have all theu- distinguished place among 



* In Rome, when the eeparalioa was due to the misconduct of the wife, 
tlie dowiy belonged to her buabead. 

' 'Dotem non uxor maiito sed uxori mAiitus oRert.' — Tac. Germ, zviii. 
On the Morgengab, see Canciani, Ztget Barbarorvm (Venetiis, 1781), vol. 
i. pp. 102-104) ii. pp. 230-231. Mnmtori, AntUh. Ital. diss. is. Luit- 
bnuid enacted that no Longobard should g:iTe more thnn one-fourth of bis 
substance as a Morgengab. In Gregory- of Tours (ii. 20) v» hare an 
example of the gift of some cities as a Morgengab. 
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the motives of the contract, and the lower element has 
comparatively little prominence. In this way it may be 
inteUigibly said, without any reference to utilitarian con- 
siderations, that monogamy is a higher state than poly- 
gamy. The utiUtarian ailments in its defence are also 
extremely powerful, and may be summed up in three sen- 
tences. Nature, by making the number of males, and 
females netu-ly equal, indicates it as natural. In no other 
form of marriage can the government of the family, which 
is one of the chief ends of marriage, be so happily sus- 
tained, and in no other dqes woman assume the positioq, 
of the equal of man. 

Monogamy was the general system in Greece^ though 
there are said to have been slight and temporary devkt- 
tions into the earlier system, after some great disasters, 
when an increase of population was ardently desired.'- A 
broad hne must, however, be drawn between tho- legen- 
dary or poetical period, as reflected in Homer and perpe- 
tuated in the tragedians, and the later historical period. 
It is one of the most remarkable, and to some writers one 
of the most perplexing facta in the moral history of 
Greece, that in the former and ruder period women had 
undoubtedly the highest place, and their type- exhibited 
the highest perfection. Moral ideas, in a thousand forms, 
have been sublinjated, enlarged, and changed, by ad- 
vancing civilisation ; but it may be fearlessly asserted that 
the types of female excellence which are contained in the 
Greek poems, while they are among the earUest, are also 
among the most perfect in the Hterature of mankind. 
The conjugal tenderness of Hector and. Andromache ; the 
unwearied fidehty of Penelope, awaiting through the long 
revolving years the return of her storm-tossed husband, 
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who looked forward to her as to the crown of all his 
labours ; the heroic love of Alcestis, voluntarily dying that 
her husbaud might live ; the filial piety of Antigone ; the 
majestic grandeur of the death of Polyxena; the more 
subdued and saintly resignation of Iphigenia, excusing with 
her last breath the father who had condemned lier ; the 
joyous, modest, and loving Nausicaa, whose figure shines 
like a perfect idyU among the tragedies of the Odyssey — 
all these are pictures of perennial beauty, which Rome and 
Christendom, chivalry and modem civilisation, have neither 
ecUpsed nor transcended. Vir^n modesty and conjugal 
fideUty, the graces as well as the virtues of the most perfect 
womanhood, have never been more exquisitely pourtrayed. 
The female figures stand out in the canvas almost as 
prominently as the male ones, and are surrounded by an 
almost equal reverence. The whole history of the Siege 
of Troy is a history of the catastrophes that followed a 
violation of the nuptial tie. Yet, at the same time, the 
position of women was in some respects a degraded one. 
The custom of purchase-money given to the father of the 
bride was general. The husbands appear to have in- 
dulged largely, and with little or no censure, in concubines.^ 
Female captives of the highest rank were treated with 
great harshness. The inferiority' of women to men was 
strongly asserted, and it was illustrated and defended by 
a very curious physiological notion, that the generative 
power belonged exclusively to men, women having only 
a very subordinate part in the production of their chil- 
dren.^ The woman Pandora was said to have been the 
author of all human ills. 

* Aristotle snid thnt Homer never gives s, coucubine to Meuelfliia, in order 
to intimate his respect for Helen — though false. (Athautui, siii. 3.) 

' Euripides hea put this curious notion into Uia mouth of Apnlln, in a 
opeech in the Eumenidet. It hns, bo^ever, been very widel_v dillused, nnJ 
BUty bo found in Indian, Greek, Koman, and even Cbriatian wrileca. 
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In the historical age of Greece, the legal position of 
women had in some respects slightly improved, but their 
moral condition had undergone a marked deterioration. 
Virtuous women lived a life of perfect seclusion. The 
foremost and most dazzling type of Ionic womanhood was 
the courtesan, and among the males, at least, the empire 
of passion was almost unrestricted. 

The facts in moral history, which it is at once most im- 
portant and most difficult to appreciate, are what may be 
called the facts of feeling. It is much easier to show 
what men did or taught than to realise the state of mind 
that rendered possible such actions or teaching ; and in 
the case before us we have to deal with a condition pf 
feeling so extremely remote from that of our own day, 
that the difficulty is pre-eminently great. Very sensual, 
and at the same time very brilliant societies, have indeed 
repeatedly existed, and the histories of both France and 
Italy afford many examples of an artistic and intellectual 
enthusiasm encircling those who were morally most frail ; 
but the pecuharity of Greek sensuality is, that it grew up, 
for the most part, uncensured, and indeed even encou- 
raged, under the eyes of some of the most illustrious of 
moiuhsts. If we can imagine Ninon de I'Enclos at a time 
when the rank and splendour of Parisian society thronged 
her drawing-rooms, reckoning a Bossuet or a Fenelon 
among her followers — if we can imagine these prelates 
publicly advising her about the duties of her profession, 



M. LegouT^, nho bas devoted a Terj curious chapter to the subject, 
quotes H passage from St THomas Aqniaas, accepting it, and arguing fiom 
it, that a father should be mote loved than a mother. M. Legouvd eajt 
that when the male of one animal and the female of another is crossed, the 
type of the female usually predominates in the ofrspring. See Ijegovvi, 
Uitt. mmvile det Fcmmcs, ■pf. 21G-:i28; Fustel de Coulangea, Za Cite antiqut, 
pp. 39-40 ; and also a curious note by Boswell, in Croker'a edition of Boa- 
weU's Uft o/Johnim (1847), p. 472. 
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and the means of attaching the affections of her lovers, 
■we shall have conceived a relation scarcely more strange 
than that which existed between Socrates and the courte- 
san Theodota, 

In order to reconstruct, as far as possible, the modes of 
feeling of the Greek moralists, it will be necessary in the 
first place to say a few words concerning one of the most 
dehcate, but at the same time most important, problems 
with which the legislator and the moralist have to 
deal 

It was a fevourite doctrine of the Christian Fathers, 
that concupiscence, or the sensual passion, was ' the ori- 
ginal sin' of human nature; and it must be owned that 
the progress of knowledge, which is usually extremely 
opposed to the ascetic theory of life, concurs with the 
theological view, in showing the natural force of this 
appetite to be far greater than the well-being of man 
requires. The writings of Malthus have proved what the 
Greek moralists appear in a considerable degree to have 
seen, that the normal and temperate exercise of a purely 
natural appetite, in the form of marriage, would produce, 
if universal, the utmost calamities to the world, and that, 
while nature seems in the most unequivocal manner to 
urge the human race to early marri^es, the first con- 
, dition of an advancing civilisation in populous countries 
is to restrain or diminish them. In no highly civilised 
society is marriage general on the first development of 
the passions, and the continual tendency of increasing 
knowledge is to render such marriages more rare. It is 
also an undoubted truth that, however much moralists 
may enforce the obligation of extra-matrimonial chastity, 
this obligation has never been even approximately re- 
garded ; and in all nations, ages, and religions a vast 
mass of irregular indulgence has appeared, which has 
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probably contributed more than any other smgle cause 
to the misery and the degradation of man. 

There are two ends which a moraUst, in dealing with 
this question, will especially regard — the natural duty of 
every man doing something for the support of the child 
he has called into existence, and the preservation of the 
domestic circle unassailed and unpolluted. The family is 
the centre and the archetype of the State, and the happi- 
ness and goodness of society are always in a very great 
degree dependent upon the piu-ity of domestic life. The 
essentially exclusive nature of marital affection, and the 
natural desire of every man to be certain of the paternity 
of the child he supports, render the incursions of irregular 
passions within the domestic circle a cause of extreme 
suffering. Yet it would appear as if the excessive force 
of these passions would render such incursions both fre- 
quent and inevitable. 

Under these circumstances, there has arisen in society 
a figure which is certainly the most mournful, and in 
some respects the most awful, upon which the eye of the 
moralist can dwell. That unhappy being whose very 
name is a shame to speak ; who counterfeits with a cold 
heart the transports of affection, and submits herself as 
the passive instrument of lust ; who is scorned and in- 
sulted as the vilest of her sex, and doomed, for the most 
part, to disease and abject wretchedness and an early 
death, appears in every age as the perpetual symbol of 
the degradation and the sinfulness of man. Herself the 
supreme type of vice, she is ultimately the most efficient 
guardian of virtue. But for her, the unchallenged purity 
of countless happy homes would be polluted, and not a 
few who, in the pride of their untempted chastity, think 
of her with an indignant shudder, would have known the 
agony of remorse and of despair. On that one degraded 
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and ignoble form are concentrated the passions that 
might have filled the world with shame. She remains, 
while creeds and civihsationa rise and fall, the eternal 
priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people. 

In dealing with this unhappy being, and with all of 
her sex who have violated tlie law of chastity, the pubUc 
opinion of most Christian countries pronounces a sentence 
of extreme severity. In the Anglo-Saxon nations espe- 
cially, a single fault of thb kind is sufficient, at least in 
the upper and middle classes, to affix an indelible brand 
which no time, no virtues, no penitence can wholly efface. 
This sentence is probably, in the first instance, simply 
the expression of the religious feeling on the subject, but 
it is also sometimes defended by powerful arguments 
drawn from the interests of society. It is said that the 
preservation of domestic purity is a matter of such tran- 
scendent importance that it is right that the most crushing 
penalties should be attached to an act which the ima^na- 
tion can easily transfigure, which legal enactmenta can 
never efficiently control, and to which the most violent 
passions may prompt. It is said, too, that an anathema 
which drives into obscurity all evidences of sensual pas- 
sions is peculiarly fitted to restrict their operation ; for, 
more than any other passions, they are dependent on the 
imagination, which is readily fired by the sight of evil. It 
is added, that the emphasis with which the \-ice is stigma- 
tised produces a corresponding admiration for the opposite 
virtue, and that a feehng of the most delicate and scru- 
pulous honour is thus formed among the female popu- 
lation, which not only preserves from gross sin, but also 
dignifies and ennobles the whole character. 

In opposition to these views, seveial considerations of 
much weight have been urged. It is argued that, how- 
ever persistently society may ignore this form of vice, it 
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exists nevertheless, and on the most gigantic scale, and 
that evil rarely assumes such inveterate and perverting 
forms as when it is shrouded in obscurity and veiled by a 
hypocritical appearance of unconsciousness. The existence 
in England of unhappy women, sunk in the very lowest 
depths of vice and misery, and numbering certainly not 
less than fifty thousand,^ shows sufficiently what an ap- 
palling amount of moral evil is festering uncootroUed, 
imdiscussed, and unalleviated, under the fair surface of a 
decorous society. In the eyes of every physician, and 
indeed in the eyes of most continental writers who have 
adverted to the subject, no other feature of English life 
appears so infamous as the fact that an epidemic, vfhich 
is one of the most dreadful now existing among mankind, 
which communicates itself from the guilty husband to 
the innocent wife, and even transmits its taint to her 
offspring, and which the experience of other nations con- 
clusively proves may be vastly diminished, should be 
suffered to rage unchecked because the legislature refuses 
to take official cognisance of its existence, or proper 
sanitary measures for its repression.* If the terrible cen- 
sure which English pubUc opinion passes upon every 
instance of female frailty in some degree diminishes their 
number, it does not prevent them from being extremely 

> Dr. Vintras, in a remarkable piunpblet (LondoD, 1867) On &» Sepru- 
tiou of FrottituUon, shows from the police statistics that the Dumber of 
prostitutes known to iha police in Eogbuid and Walea, in 1804, was 49,370; 
and this is certainly mncb below the entire number. These, il will be ob- 
served, comprise only the habitual, professional prostitutes. 

^ Some ueaaurea baTS recently been taken in a few .ganiaon towns. 
The moral sentiment of the community, it appean, would be shocked if 
Liverpool were treated on the snme principles as Portsmouth, This very 
painful and rerolting, but most important subject of prostitution, boa been 
treated with great knowledge, impartiBlity, and ability, by Farent-Ducbi- 
telet, in his fiunoua work La Prottilatitm dani la viSe de Parif. The thiid 
edition contuns very copious supplementaiy accounts, fumidied by dlffereDt 
doctors in different countries. 
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numerous, and it immeasurably aggravatea the suffering 
they produce. Acts which in other European countries 
would excite only a slight and transient emotion, spread 
in England, over a wide circle, aU the bitterness of un- 
mitigated anguish. Acts which naturally neither imply 
nor produce a total subversion of the moral feelings, and 
which, in other countries, are often followed by happy, 
virtuous, and affectionate lives, in England almost in- 
variably lead to absolute ruin. Infanticide is greatly 
multiphed, and a vast proportion of those whose repu- 
tations and lives have been blasted by one momentary 
sm, are hurled into the abyss of habitual prostitution — a 
condition which, ovring to the sentence of public opinion 
and the neglect of legislators, is in no other European 
country so hopelessly vicious or so irrevocable.' 

It is added, too, that the immense multitude who are 
thus doomed to the extremity of life-long wretchedness 
are not always, perhaps not generally, of those whose dis- 
positions seem naturally incapable of virtue. The victims 
of seduction are often led aside quite as much by Uie ar- 
dour of their affections, and by the vivacity of their in- 
telligence, as by any vicious propensities.^ Even in the 
lowest grades, the most dispassionate observers have de- 
tected remains of higher feelings, which, in a different 

■ Piuent-DucMtelet has girta mtaty etatuUca, showing the yery large 
extent to which the French sjttem of superriaitm deters those who were 
about to «Dter into prostitution, and Teclaims those who had entered inta 
it. He and Br. Vintras concur in repreeenting English prostitution as 
about the moat degraded, and at the same time the most irrevocable. 

' Miss Mulock, in her amiable but rather feeblo booh, called A IFonum's 
Thoughts about Women, has some goodremarka on this point (pp. 201-293), 
which are all the more Taluable, as the authoress has not the fnintest sym- 
pathy with any opinions conceniing the character and position of women 
which are not strictly conventional. She notices the experience of Sunday 
School mistresses, tliat, of their pupils who are seduced, an extremely large 
proportion are ' of the very beat, refined, intelligent, truthful, and ahec- 
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moral atmosphere, and under different moral husbandry, 
would have undoubtedly been developed.^ The statistics 
of prostitution show that a great proportion of those who 
have fallen into it have been impelled by the most ex- 
treme poverty, in many instances verging upon starvation.^ 
These opposing considerations, which I have very 
briefly indicated, and which I do not propose to discuss 
or to estimate, will be sufficient to exhibit the magnitude 
of the problem. In the Greek dvilisation, legislators and 
moralists endeavoured to meet it by the cordial recogni- 
tion of two distinct orders of womanhood* — the wife, 
whose first duty was fidelity to her husband ; the heticra, 
or mistress, who subsisted by her fugitive attachments. 
The wives of the Greeks Uved in almost absolute seclusion. 
They were usually married when very young. Their 

' See the veiy ringular and piuDful chnpter in Fuent-Duch&telet, called 
' M<eun et IlabitudeB dee Prostitutes.' He observes tliat thej BTe TeroaTk- 
able for tbeir kindnees to one aootheT in sickness or in distiess ; that they 
BTo not unfrequently charitable to poor people who do not belong to tbeir 
class; that when one of them has a child, it becomes the object of very 
general intereet end alTectiao; that most of them have lovers, to whom 
the; are aincerel; attached ; that they rarelj fiul to show in the hospitals 
A very real sense of ahiuue ; snd that many of them entered into their mode 
of life for the purpose of supporting aged parents. One anecdote is worth 
givbg in the words of the author: 'Va mddecin n'entraut jamais done 
leurs salles sans oter Mg^meat son chnpean, par cette seule politeese il sut 
tellementconqnSrirleurcotifiancequ'il leur faisnit foire tout ceqn'il voulait.' 
This writer, I may observe, is not a romance writer or a theorist of any 
description. Ho ie simply a phyucian who describes the results of a very 
large official experience. 

' ' Parent-Duchatelet atleste que Bur trois mille ctjatutes perdues trente- 
cinq seulement avnieot un Stat qui pouviut les nourrir, et que quatorze cents 
Bvaieut 6t6 pr^pitiSes dans cetle horrible vie par la misere. Une d'elles, 
quandelle s'y rd8olut,n'RV!utpas mangS depuis trois juur^.' — LegouvS, ifwt. 
morale da Fanmei, pp. S22-3S3. 

' Concerning the position and character of Greek women the reader may 
abtain ample information by consulting Becker's Charidet (translated by 
Metcalfe, 1845). Rainneville, Xa Femme dant CAiitiquili (Paria, I8G0) ; 
and an article ' On Femalo Society in Greece,' in the twenty-eecond volume 
of the Quarterly Iteeiete. 
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occupations were to weave, to spin, to embroider, to super- 
intend the household, to care for their sick slaves. They 
lived in a special and retired part of the house. The more 
wealthy seldom went abroad, and never except when ac- 
companied by a female slave ; never attended the public 
spectacles ; received no male visitors except in the presence 
of their husbands, and had not even a seat at their own 
tables when male guests were there. Their pre-eminent 
virtue was fidelity, and it is probable that this was very 
strictly and very generally observed. Their remarkable free- 
dom from temptations, the public opinion which strongly 
discouraged any attempt to seduce them, and the ample 
sphere for illicit pleasures that was accorded to the other 
sex, all contributed to protect it. On the other hand, 
living as they did, almost exclusively among their female 
slaves, deprived of all the educating influence of male 
society, and having no place at those public spectacles 
which were the chief means of Athenian culture, their 
minds must necessarily have been exceedingly contracted. 
Thucydides doubtless expressed the prevailing sentiment 
of his countrymen when he said that the highest merit 
of woman is not to be spoken of either for good or for 
evil, and Phidias illustrated the same feeling when he 
represented the heavenly Aphrodite standing on a tor- 
toise, typifying thereby the secluded life of a virtuous 
woman.^ 

In their own restricted sphere their Uves were probably 
not unhappy. Education and custom rendered the purely 
domestic life that was assigned to them a second nature, 
and it must in most instances have reconciled them to 
the extra-matrimonial connections in which their hus- 
bands too frequently indulged. The prevailing mannera 

' Plutiuch, Cotj}. Prttc 
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were very gentle. Domestic oppression is scarcely ever 
spoken of ; the husband lived chiefly iu the Public place ; 
causes of jealousy and of dissension could seldom occur, 
and a feeling of warm afiection, though not a feeling of 
equality, must doubtless have iu most cases sponta- 
neously arisen. In the writings of Xenopbon we have a 
charming picture of a husband who bad received into his 
arms his young wife of fifteen, absolutely ignorant of 
the world and of its ways. He speaks to her with extreme 
kindness, but in the language that would be used to a 
little child. Her task, he tells her, is to be like a queen 
bee, dwelling continually at home and superintending 
the work of her slaves. ■ She must distribute to each 
their tasks, must economise the family income, and must 
take especial care that the house is strictly orderly — the 
shoes, the pots, and the clothes always in their places. 
It is also, he teUs her, a part of her duty to tend her sick 
slaves; but here his wife interrupted him, exclaiming, 
' Nay, but that will indeed be the most agreeable of my 
offices, if such as I treat with kindness are likely to be 
grateful, and to love me more than before.' With a very 
tender and delicate care to avoid everything resembling 
a reproach, the husband persuades his wife to ^ve up 
the habits of wearing high-heeled boots, in order to 
appear tall, and of colouring her face with vermihon and 
white lead. He promises her that if she faithfiilly per- 
forms her duties he will himself be the first and most 
devoted of her slaves. He assured Socrates that when 
any domestic dispute arose he could extricate himself 
admirably, if he was in the right ; but that, whenever he 
was in the wrong, he found it impossible to convince his 
wife that it was otherwise.^ 

> Xenophon, £coii. fi. 
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We have another picture of Ureek married hfe in the 
writings of Plutarch, but it represents the condition of 
the Greek mind at a later period than that of Xeaophon. 
In Plutarch the wife is represented not as the inei-e 
housekeeper, or as the chief slave of her husband, but 
as his equal and his companion. He enforces, in the 
fitroQgest terms, reciprocity of obligations, and desires that 
the minds of women should be cultivated to the highest 
point.^ His precepts of marriage, indeed, fall little if 
at all below any that Have appeared in modern days. 
His letter of consolation to his wife, on the death of 
their child, breathes a spirit of the tenderest affection. 
It is recorded of him that, having had some dispute with 
the relations of his wife, she feared that it might impair 
thtar domestic happiness, and she accordingly persuaded 
her husbaad to accompany her on a pilgrimage to Mount 
HeUcon, whete they offered up together a sacrifice to 
Love, and prayed that their affection for one another 
might never be diminished. 

In general, however, the position of the virtuous Greek 
woman was a very low one. She was under a perpetual 
tutel^e : first of all to her parents, who disposed of her 
hand, then to her husband, and in her days of widowhood 
to her sons. In cases of inheritance her male relations 
were preferred to her. The privilege of divorce, which 
she possessed equally with her husband, appears to have 
been practically almost nugatory, on account of the shock 
which public declarations in the law court gave to tlie 
habits which education and public opinion had formed. 
She brought with her, however, a dowry, and the recog- 
nised necessity of endowing daughters was one of the 
causes of those frequent expositions which were perpe- 
trated with so little blame. The Athenian law was also 

' Plut. Cutj. Frac. Tbeie is alao im extremely beautiful picture of tbe 
chintctar of n gtioA wife in Aristotle. {Ecmitanica, book i. cap. vu.) 
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peculiarly carefiil and tender in dealing with the interests 
of female orphans.' Plato had ai^ed that women were 
equal to men ; but the habits of the people were' totally 
opposed to this theory. Marriage was regarded chie6y 
in a civic light, as a means of producing citizens, and in 
Sparta it was ordered that old or infirm husbands should 
cede their young wives to stronger men, who could pro- 
duce vigorous soldiers for the State. The Lacedemonian 
treatment of women, which differed in many respects from 
that which prevailed in the other Greek States, while it 
was utterly destructive of all delicacy of feeling or action, 
had undoubtedly the effect of producing a fierce and 
masculine patriotism ; and many fine examples are re- 
corded of Spartan mothers devoting their sons on the 
altar of their country, rejoicing over their deaths when 
nobly won, and infusing their own heroic spirit into the 
armies of the people. For the most part, however, the 
names of virtuous women scarcely appear in Greek 
history. The simple modesty which was evinced by 
Phocion's wife, in the period when her husband occupied 
the foremost position in Athens,' and a few instances of 
conjugal and filial affection, have been recorded ; but in 
general the only women who attracted the notice of- the 
people were the hetserffi, or courtesans.' 
In order to understand the position which these last 

1 See Alexander's Euiory of Womtn (London, 1783), Tol. i. p. 201. 

' PlutSKli, Phocion. 

' Our information conceming the Greek courtemoa ia chieSj derired 
from the thirteenth book of the Deipaotophtttg of Athenteug, fi^im the 
Letteri of Alcipbron, from the Diaioguea at Lucinn on courtesans, and from 
the oration of Demosthenee against Ne«ei». See, too, Xenophon, Menio- 
rabiiia, iii. 11; and among modem books, Becker's Chm-iclei. Athennus 
wna an Egyptian whose exact date wu unknown, hut who appears to have 
aunrired Ulpian, who died in ^.D. 233. He had ncceas to, and gave ex- 
tracts from.loany works on this subject, which have now peiished. Alei- 
phron is believed to hare lived near the time of Lucian. 
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assumed In Greek life, we must transport ourselves in 
thought into a moral latitude totally different from our 
own. The Greek conception of excellence was the full and 
perfect development of humanity in all its oi^ana and 
functions, and without any tinge of asceticism. Some 
parts of human nature were recognised as higher thao 
others ; and to suffer any of the lower appetites to obscure 
the mind, restrain the will and engross the life, was ac- 
knowledged to be disgraceful ; but the systematic repres- 
sion of a natural appetite was totally foreign to Greek 
modes of thought. L^islatora, moralists, and the general 
voice of the people, appear to have applied these principles 
almost unreservedly to intercourse between the sexes, and 
the most virtuous men habitually and openly entered into 
relations which would now be almost universally censured. 
The experience, however, of many societies has shown 
that a public opinion may accord, in this respect, almost 
unlimited license to one sex, without showing any cor- 
responding indulgence to the other. But in Greece, a 
concurrence of causes had conspired to bring a certain 
section of courtesans into a position they have in , no 
other society attained. The voluptuous worship of 
Aphrodite gave a kind of religious sanction to their pro- 
fession. Courtesans were the priestesses in her temples, 
and those of Corinth were believed by their prayers to 
have averted calamities from their city. Prostitution is 
said to have entered into the religious rites of Babylon, 
Biblis, Cyprus, and Corinth, and these, as well as Miletus, 
Tenedos, Lesbos, and Abydos became famous for their 
schools of vice, which grew up under the shadow of the 
temples.^ 

' La Mothe )e Varer srjb tliat some of the Latins der^red venerari 
from Venercm exercere, on account of the devolionB in the templ» of 

Venus {Letter \c.}— a very Btrange derivation. 
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In the next place, the intense sesthetic enthusiasm that 
prevailed, was eminently fitted to raise the most beautiful 
to honour. In a land and beneath a aky wiiere natural 
beauty developed to the highest point, there arose a 
school of matchless artists both in painting and in sculp- 
ture, and public games and contests were celebrated, in 
which supreme physical perfection was crowned by an 
assembled people. In no other period of the world's 
history was the admiration of beauty in all its forms so 
passionate or so universal. It coloured the whole moral 
teaching of the time, and led the chief moralists to regard 
virtue simply as the highest kind of supersensual beauty. 
It appeared in all literature, where the beauty of form 
and style was the first of studies. It supplied at once 
the inspiration and the rule of all Greek art. It led the 
Greek wife to pray, before all other prayers, for the 
beauty of her children. It surrounded the most beauti- 
ful with an aureole of admiring reverence. The courtesan 
was commonly the queen of beauty. She was the model 
of the statues of Aphrodite, that commanded the admira- 
tion of Greece. Praxiteles was acccustomed to repro- 
duce the form of Phryne, and her statue, carved in gold, 
stood in the temple of Apollo at Delphi ; and when she 
was accused of corrupting the youth of Athens, her ad- 
vocate, Hypcrides, procured her acquittiU by suddenly 
unveiling her charms before the dazzled eyes of the 
assembled judges. Apelles was at once the painter and 
the lover of Lais, and Alexander gave him, as the choicest 
gift, his own favourite concubine, of whom the painter 
had become enamoured while pourtraying her. The 
chief flower-painter of antiquity acquired bis skill 
through his love of the flower-girl Glycera, whom he 
was accustomed to paint among her garlands. Pindar 
and Simonides sang the praises of courtesans, and grave 
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philosopliers made pilgrimages to visit them, and their 
names were known in every city.^ 

It is not surprising that, in such a state of thought and 
feehng, many of the more ambitious and accomplished 
women should have betaken themselves to this career, 
nor yet that they should have attained the social position 
which the secluded existence and the enforced ignorance 
of the Greek wives had left vacant. The courtesan was 
the one free woman of Athens, and she often availed her- 
self of her freedom to acquire a degree of knowledge 
which enabled her to add to her other charms an intense 
intellectual fascination. Gathering around her the most 
brilliant artists, poets, historians, and philosophers, she 
flung herself unreservedly into the intellectual and sesthetic 
enthusiasms of her time, and soon became the centre of 
a literary society of matchless splendour. Aspasia, who 
was as famous for her genius as for her beauty, won the 
passionate love of Pericles. She is said to have instructed 
him in eloquence, and to have composed some of his 
most famous orations, she ■pas continually consulted on 
affairs of state ; and Socrates, like other philosophers, 
attended her assemblies. Socrates himself has owned 
his deep obligations to the instructions of a courtesan 
named Diotima. The courtesan Leontium was among 
the most ardent disciples of Epicurus.^ 

Another cause probably contributed indirectly to the 

' On the connection of the courteaanB with the artistic enthusiaam, see 
Rnoul Rochetfe, Courn ^ Archiologit, pp. 278-270. See, too, Athenasua, 
siii. 59; Pliny, Bia. Nat. xxxv. 40. 

* .See the very ciuioua little work of Manage, Hiatoria Mulitmm PhQo- 
topharum (Lugduoi, Mfiio.) ; alw liaiDDeville, LaFemme dan$ PAntiptUi, 
p. 244. At n much later data Lucian, in one of Lie Tvorks, gives a most 
fnacinating description of the beauty, accomplish men ta, g'enerodtv, and 
even modest;, of Pautliea of Smjnia, the favourite miatxesB of Luciua 
Venn), 
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elevation of this class, to which it is extremely difficult 
to allude in an English book, but which it is impossible 
altogether to omit, even in the most cursory survey of 
Greek morals. Irregular female connections were looked 
upon as ordinary and not disgraceful incidents in the 
life of a good man, for the more sensual ^irits, 
and indeed very many of the most illvlstrioua men in 
Greece, sank into that lower abyss of unnatural love, 
which was the deepest and strangest taint of Greek 
civilisation. This vice, which never appears in the 
writings of Homer and Hesiod, doubtless arose under the 
influence of the public games, which, accustoming men 
to the contemplation of absolutely nude figures,* awoke 
an unnatural passion,' totally remote from all modem 
feelings, but which in Greece it was regarded as heroic 
to resist' The popular religion in this, as in other 
cases, was made to bend to the new vice. Hebe, the 
cup-bearer of the gods, was replaced by Ganymede, and 

* A ringle anudl giinneDt, called the tiapa, wa« at first in use; but 
it Iras discarded, first of all by tb'e LacedemoDiaDS, and afterwords bj 
tbe other Greeks. There are three curious memoirs traciti^ the history 
of the change, hj M. Burette, in the SiO. da VAcadimie rot/ait de» Interip- 

' On the caiiEes of paidenutia in Greece, see the remarks of Mr.Orote in ■ 
the review of the ^mponum, in his great work on Plato. Thewholesubject 
is Tery ahlj treated bj M. Maury, Sul. det Sdigioiu d» la Grkca antique, 
tome iii. pp. i!5-S0. Many fuels connected with it are collected by Dol- 
liDg«r, in his Jein and Gentile, and by Chateaubriand, in his Etude* kiito- 
riquet. Tbe cbtaf original authority for this, or for all other forms of 
Greek sensual vice, b the thirteenth book of Athenieus, a book of very 
painful interest in the history of morals. 

■ Plutarch, in his Life (if Ageitiaw, giveaus avirid picture of tbe intense 
aelf-coDtrol manifested by that groat man, in refraining from gtatifying a pds- 
sioD be had conceived for a boy named Megabetes, which Maximua Tyrius 
says deserved greater pnuse than the heroism of Leonidas. {Dies, xxv.) 
Diogenes LaertiuH, in bis Zi/s of Zeno, the founder- of Stoicism, the most 
austere of alt ancient secl^ praises that philosopbei for being but little 
addicted to this vice. 

54 
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the worst vic« of earth "were transported to Olympus." 
Artists sought to reflect the passion in their statues of the 
Hermaphrodite, of Bacchus, and the more efleminate 
Apollo ; moralists were known to praise it as the bond 
of friendship, and it was spoken of as the inspiring enthu- 
siasm of the heroic Theban legion of Epaminondas.^ In 
general, however, it was stigmatised as unquestionably a 
vice, but it was treated with a levij.y we can now hardly 
conceive. We can scarcely have a better illustration of 
the extent to which moral ideas and feelings have 
changed, than the fact that the two first Greeks who 
were considered worthy of statues by theb: fellow- 
countrymen, are said to have been Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, who were imited by an impure love, and who 
were glorified for a political assassinatioo.^ 

It is probable that this cause conspbred with the others 
to dissociate the class of courtesans Irom the idea of 
supreme depravity with which they have usually been 
connected. The great majority, however, were sunk in 
this, as in all other ages, in abject degradation,* com- 
paratively few attained the condition of hetaerEe, and 
even of these, it is probable that the greater number 



' Some examples of the iiMription of thU vice to the diviDitJefl are giren 
by Clem. A]ei. Admonitio ad Gentei. Socrates is Baid to faare maintained 
that Jupiter loved Gtajmede for his wisdom, as his name ia derired from 
yavviiai and fiiioc, to be delighted with piudence. (Xenophon, Banyatl.) 
The diaaster of Ciumie was ascribed to the jealouaj of Judo because a 
beautiful boy was introduced into the temple of Jupiter. (Lsctantius, /»*(, 
XHv. ii. 17.) 

° See a curious passage in Athenteus, xiii. 78. It is elnboratelj Tindicated 
in a very TSToltiag book on different kinds of love, ascribed (it is said falsely) 
to Lucian. Sophoclea was especially noted for bis propensi^ to it. 

» Pliny, Hia. Nat ixiiT. 9. 

* There is ample evidence of this in Athennus, and in the Dialogues of 
Ludan on the courteaans. See, too, Terence, The Ewtuch, act t. scene 4, 
which is copied from the Greek. The nuyotity of the class were not callMl 

hBt»r», but Jtiiatu, 
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exhibited the characteristics which in ail ages have 
attached to their class. Ftdthlessness, extreme rapacity, 
and extravagant luxury, were common among them ; but 
yet it 18 unquestionable that there were many exceptions. 
The excommunication, of society did not press upon or 
degrade them ; and though they were never regarded 
with the same honour as married women, it seems gene- 
rally to have been believed that the wife and the cour- 
tesan had each her place and her function in the world, 
and her own peculiar type of excellence. The courtesan 
Leasna, who was a friend of Harmodius, died in torture 
rather than reveal the conspiracy of her friend, and the 
Athenians, in allusion to her name, caused the statue of 
a tongueless lioness to be erected to commemorate her 
constancy.^ The gentle manners and disinterested affec- 
tion of a courtesan named Bacchis were especially re- 
corded, aud a very touching letter paints her character, 
and describes the regret that followed her to the tomb.' 
In one of the most remarkable of his pictures of Greek 
hfe, Xenophon describes how Socrates, having heard of 
the beauty of the courtesan Theodota, went with his dis- 
ciples to ascertain for himself whether the report was 
true ; how with a quiet humour he questioned her about 
the sources of the luxury of her dwelling, and how he 
proceeded to sketch for her the qualities she should 
cultivate in order to attach her lovers. She ought, he 
tells her, to ^ut the' door against the insolent, to watch 



' FlulsKh, Lt GarruUlate; Plin. Hal. JVaf. xixiv. 19. Tbe feat of 
bidng out their tongues iMthei thui reveal secretB, or jUld to pasaion, is 
ascribed to a Buspicioiislj large number of persons. Manage cites fire be- 
sides LefBDa. (-ffirf. Muli«r. Phtloi. pp. 104^108.) 

' See, upou Bacchis, seTenl of the letteis of Akipbroa, especiallj the 
yerj touching letter (x.) on her death, describing lier kindness and dis- 
interestedness. AthentBus (sill 66) lelatea a curious anecdote illustrating 
these ospecta of bei choiactw. 
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her lovers in sickness, to rejoice greatly when they succeed 
in anything honourable, to love tenderly those who love 
her. Having carried on a cheerful and perfectly unem- 
barrassed conversation with her, with no kind of reproach 
on his part, either expressed or implied, and with no 
trace either of the timidity or effrontery of conscious guilt 
upon hers, the best and wisest of the Greeks left lib 
hostess with a graceful compHment to her beauty.^ 

My task in describing this aspect of Greek life has 
been an eminently unpleasing one, and I should cer- 
tainly not have entered upon even the baldest and most 
guarded disquisition on n subject so difficult, painful, and 
dehcate, had it not been absolutely indispensable to a 
history of morals to give at least an outline of the pro- 
gress that hafl been effected in this sphere. What I have 
written will sufficiently explain why Greece, which was 
fertile, probably beyond all other lands, in great men, 
was 80 remarkably barren of great women. It will show, 
too, that though chastity and sensuahty were regarded, as 
among ourselves, as respectively the higher and the lower 
sides of our nature, the degree of license which it was 
thought advisable to accord to the latter was widely 
difTerent from what modem public opinion would sanc- 
tion. The Christian doctrine, that it is criminal to gratify 
a powerful and a transient physical appetite, except 
under the condition of a lifelong contract, was altogether 
unknown. Strict duties were imposed upon Greek wives. 
Duties were imposed at a later period, though less strictly, 
upon the husband. Unnatural love was stigmatised, but 
with a levity of censure which to a modem mind appears 
inexpressibly revolting. Some slight legal disqualifica- 
tions rested upon the whole class of hetserte, and, though 

* XeQoptkon, Sfemorab. iij. 11. 
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more admired, they were less respected than women who ■ 
had adopted a domestic life; but a combinatioD of cir- 
cumstances had raised them, in actual worth and in 
popular estimation, to an unexampled elevation, and an 
aversion to marriage became very general, afld illicit 
connections were formed with the most perfect frankness 
and publicity. 

If we now turn to the Roman civilisation, we shall 
find that some important advances had been made in 
the condition of women. The virtue of chastity may, 
as I have shown, be regarded with justice in two dif- 
ferent ways. The utilitarian view, which commonly 
prevails in countiies where a political spirit is more 
powerful than a religious spirit, regards marriage as the 
ideal state, and to promote the happiness, sanctity, and 
security of this state is the main object of all its pre- 
cepts. The mystical view which rests upon the feeling of 
shame that is naturally attached to sensual indulgences, 
and which, as history proves, has prevailed especially 
where political sentiment is very low and religious senti- 
ment very strong, regards virginity as its supreme type, 
and marriage as simply the most pardonable declension 
from ideal purity. It is, I think, a very remarkable fact, 
that at the head of the religious system of Eome we find 
two sacerdotal bodies which appear respectively to typify 
these ideas. The Flamens of Jupiter and the Vestal Vir- 
gins were the two most sacred orders in Rome. The 
ministrations of each were believed to be vitally important 
to the State. Each could officiate only within the walls 
of Rome. Each was appointed with the most imposing 
ceremonies. Each was honoured with the most pro- 
found reverence. But in one important respect they 
difiered. The Vestal was the type of virginity, and her 
chastity was guarded by the most terrific penalties. The 
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Flavien, on the other hand, was the representative of 
Eoman marriage in its strictest and purest form. He 
was necessarily married. His marriage was celebrated 
with the most solema rites. It conld only foe dissolved 
by death'. If his wife died, he was d^raded irom his 
office.' 

Of these two orders, there can be no question that the 
Flamen was the most feithfiil expressioji of the Koman 
society. The Eoman religion was essentially domestic, 
and it was a main object of the legislator to surround 
marriage with every circumstance of digoity and so- 
lemnity. Mont^amy was, from the earliest times, strictly 
enjoined, and it was one of the great benefits that have 
resulted from the expansion of Boman power, that it 
made this type dominant in Europe. In the legends of 
early Rome we have ample evidence both of the high moral 
estimate of women, and of their prominence in Boman 
life. The tragedies of Lucretia and of Virgmia display a 
delicacy of honour, a sense of the supreme excellence of 
unsullied purity, which no Christian nation could surpass. 
The legends of the Sabine women interceding between 
their parents and their husbands, and thus saving the 
infant republic, and of the mother of Coriolanua averting 
by her prayers the ruin impending over her country, 
entitled women to claim their share in the patriotic glories 
of Rome. Temples were even erected to commemorate . 
their acts. A temple of Venus Calva was the record of 
the devotion of Koman ladies, who, in an hour of danger, 
cut off their long tresses to make bowstrings for the 
soldiers.* Another temple preserved to all posterity the 
memory of the filial piety of that Eoman girl who, when 
her mother was condemned to be starved to death, ob- 

' On the FlamenB, soe Aulus GaU. Niact. z. IS. 
* C^iutoliiHU, A' ' ' 
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tained permissioii to visit her in prison, and was discovered 
feeding her from her breast.^ 

The legal position, liowever, of the Eonxan wife was for 
a long period extremely low. The Koman family was 
constituted on the principle of the absolute authority of 
its head, who had a power of life and death both over 
his wife and over his children, and who could repudiate the 
fonner at will. Neither the custom of gifts to the father 
of the bride, nor the custom of dowries appears to have 
existed in the earhest period of Eoman history ; but the 
father disposed absolutely of the hand of his daughter, and 
sometimes even possessed the power of breaking off mar- 
riages that had been actually contracted.^ In the forms of 
marriage, however, which were usual in the earlier periods 
of Bome, the absolute power passed into the hands of the 
husband, and he had the right, in some cases, of putting 
her to death.' Law and public opinion combined in mak- 
ing matrimonial purity most strict. For five hundred 
and twenty years, it was said, there was no such thing 
as a divorce ia Eome,^ and even after this example, for 
many years the marriage tie was regarded as absolutely 
indissoluble.'' Manners were so severe, that a senator was 
censured for indecency because he had kissed his wife in 
the presence of their daughter.* It was considered in a 
high d^ree disgraceful for a Boman mother to delegate to 

» Hidj, ma. Nat. vii. 86. 

* This ■ppeara from the first act of ths Stiehu* of Plautus. I should 
imagine this eaimot have applied to the marriage of confaneatio. The 
poner appears to have became quite obsolete during the empire, but the 
firet legal act (which was rather of the nature of an exhortatioD than of a 
command) against it was issued \rf Antoninua Rua, and it was onlj dafl- 
niiely aboiisbed under Diocletian. (Laboulaye, Eecherchet tur la etintUtion 
eioUt et poUlique des femmei, pp. 16-17.) 

» Aul. Cell. A'oct. I. 23. 

* Val. Maximus, ii. 1. $ 4 ; Anl Oelliua, Aocf. vr. 3. 

* Thia is ooliced by Plnutua. ' Ajnmianua Sfarcellinus, xxviii. 4. 
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a nurse the duty of suckling her child.' Sumptuary laws 
regulated with the most minute severity all the details of 
domestic economy.* The couitesan class, though proba- 
bly numerous and certainly uncontrolled, were regarded 
with much contempt. The disgrace of publicly professing 
themselves members of it was believed to be a sufficient 
punishment,* and an old law, which was probably intended 
to teach in symlwl the duties of married life, enjoined that 
no such person should touch the altar of Juno.* It was 
related of a certain ledile, that he failed to obtain redress 
for an assault which had been made upon him, because 
it had occurred in a house of lU-fame, in which it was dis- 
graceful for a Boman magistrate to be found.* The sanctity 
of female purity was belfeved to be attested by all nature. 
The most savage animals became tame before a virgin."^ 
When a woman walked naked round a field, caterpillars 
and all loathsome insects fell dead before her." It was 
said that drowned men floated on their backs, and 
drowned women on their faces ; and this, in the opinion 
of Eoman naturalists, was due to the superior purity of 
the latter.* 

It was a remark of Aristotle, that the superiority of the 
Greeks to the barbarians was shown, amongst other things, 
in the fact that the Greeks did not, like other nations, 
regard their wives as slaves, but treated them as help- 
mates and companions. A Roman writer has appealed, 

< Tacitus, Be Oialonbu!, sxviii. ' See Aldus Gellius, Nod. ij. 24. 

' 'More inter veterea i«!cpto, qui Mtie pcenarum odvoreum impudicas in 
ip!a professione flngitii credebsnL'— Tacitus, Arnial. ii. 86. 

* AuL Uull. iv. 3. Juno was tbe goddess of marriage. 

» Ibid. iv. 14. 

' The well-kDOWQ superstitioo about the lion, &c,, becoming docils before 
a virgin is, I believe, as old as Soman times. St. iMdore meutionB that 
rhinoceroses were believed to be captured by young girls being put in tbeii 
way to fasdnate them. (Legendre, TraiU de tOpimon, tome ii p. 36.) 

' Pliny, Bid. Nat. xsviii. 23. • Ibid. vii. 18. 
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on the whole with greater justice, to the treatment of 
wives by his fellow coHntryinen, as a proof of the superi- 
ority of Roman to Greek civilisation. He has observed 
that, while the Greeks kept their wives in a special quarter 
in the interior of their houses, and never permitted them 
to sit at banquets except with their relatives, or to see any 
male except in the presence of fi relative, no Roman ever 
hesitated to lead his wife with hira to the feast, or to 
place the mother of the foraily at the head of his table.* 
Whether, in the period when wives were completely sub- 
ject to the rule of iheir husbands, much domestic oppres- 
sion occurred, it is now impossible to say. A temple 
dedicated to a goddess named Viriplaca, whose mission 
was to appease husbands, was worshipped by E<,man 
women on the Palatine,^ and a strauge and improbable, if 
not incredible story, is related by Livy, of the discovery, 
during the Republic, of a vast conspiracy by Roman wives 
to poison their husbands." On the whole, however, it is 
probable diat the Roman matron was £rom the earliest 
period a name of honour ;* that the beautiful sentence of 
a jurisconsult of the empire, who defined marriage as a 
lifelong fellowdiip of all divine and human rights,^ ex- 
pressed most faithfully the feelings of the people, and that 
female virtue shone in every age conspicuously in Roman 
biographies.* 

' ' Quern enim RoiuanoruDi pudet nxorem ducere in cottviTium P aut cujua 
malerfBmilias non primum locum tenet tedium, atqne in celebritale veinA- 
tur ? quod multo tit aliter in Graedft. Nam neque in convivium adiiibetur, 
nisi propinquorum, neque eedet nisi in inleriore parte (cdiiim quce ijynre- 
contit nppellatur, quo nemo accedit, nisi piopinqua cognatioDe conjiinctua.' — 
Com, Nepoe, pnefat 

' Val. Mai. ii. 1. § 6. » Liv. viii. 18. 

* SeeVal.MKi..ii. 1. 

* ' Nuptisa aunt conjunctio maris et femioEe, et cODSortiuni omnia Tits 
diTini et bumani juris communicatio.' — Modeatinua. 

* lA^y xxxir. 6. There ia a fine collei^on of legends or liiatoriea of 
beroic women (but chtefl; Oreeli) in Clem. Alexond. Strom, iv. 10. 
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I have already enumerated the chief causes of that 
complete dissolutioa of Boman morals which began shortly 
after the Punic wars, which contributed very largely to 
the destruction of the Bepublic, and which attained its 
cUmax under the Ciesars. There are few examples in 
history of a revolution pervading bo completely every 
sphere of rehgious, domestic, social, and political life. 
Philosophical scepticism corroded the ancient religions. 
An inundation of Eastern luxury and Eastern morals sub- 
merged all the old habits of austere simplicity. The civU 
wars and the empire degraded the character of the 
people, and the exaggerated prudery of republican man- 
ners only served to make the rebound into vice the more 
irresistible. In the fierce outburst of ungovernable and 
almost frantic depravity that marked this evil period, the 
violations of female virtue were infamously prominent. 
The vast multiplication of slaves, which is in every age 
peculiarly fetal to moral purity ; the fact that a great 
proportion of those slaves were chosen from the most 
voluptuous provinces of the empire ; the games of Flora, 
in which races of naked courtesans were exhibited ; the 
pantomimes, which derived their charms cliiefly from Uie 
audacious indecencies of the actors ; the influx of the Greek 
and Asiatic hetjerse who were attracted by the wealth of 
the metropolis ; the licentious paintings which began to 
adorn every house ; the rise of Baite, which rivalled the 
luxury and surpassed the beauty of the chief centres of 
Asiatic vice, combining with the intoxication of great 
wealth suddenly acquired, with the dbruption, through 
many causes, of all the ancient habits and beliefs, and with 
the tendency to pleasure which the closing of the paths of 
honourable political ambition, by the imperial despotism, 
naturally produced, had all their part in preparing tliose 
orgies of vice which the writers of the empire reveal. 
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Most Bcholars will, I suppose, retain a vivid recollection 
of the new insight into the extent and wildness of human 
guilt which they obtained when they first opened the 
pages of Suetonius or Lampridins ; and the sixth Satire 
of Juvenal paints with a fierce energy, though probably 
with the natural exaggeration of a satirist, the extent to 
which corruption had spread among the women. ' It was 
found necessary, under Tiberius, to make a special law 
prohibiting members of noble houses from enrolling them- 
selves aa prostitutes.* The extreme coarseness of the 
Koman disposition prevented sensuality from assuming 
that aesthetic character which had made it in Greece 
the parent of Art, and had very profoundly modified its 
influence, while the passion for gladiatorial shows often 
allied it somewhat unnaturally with cruelty. There have 
certainly been many periods in history when virtue was 
more rare than under the Csesars ; but there has probably 
never been a period when vice was more extravagant or 
uncontrolled. Toung emperors especially, who were sur- 
rounded by swarms of sycophants and pandars, and who 
often lived in continual dread of assassination, plunged 
with the most reckless and feverish excitement into every 
variety of abnormal lust. The reticence which has 
always mure or less characterised modem society and 
modern writers was unknown, and the unblushing, un- 
disguised obscenity of the Epigrams of Martial, of the 
Bomances of Apuleius and Fetronius, and of some of the 
Dialogues of Lucian, reflected but too faithfully the spirit 
of their time. 

There had ^arisen, too, partly through vicious causes, 
and partly, I suppose, through the unfavourable influence 
which the attraction of the public institutions exercised on 

' Tacitus, Annul, ii. 86. This decree ma on accouiit of k patriciBD lidj 
nuned Vistili» tiATiog bo enroUed herself. 
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domestic life, a great and general indisposition towards 
marriE^e, which Augustus attempted in vain to arrest by 
his laws against celibacy, and by conferring many pri- 
vileges on the fathers of three children.' A singularly 
curious speech is preserved, which is said to have been 
delivered on this subject shortly before the close of the 
Eepubhc, by Metellus Numidicus, in order, if possible, to 
overcome this indisposition. 'If, Romans,' he said, 'we 
could live without wives, we should all keep free from that 
source of trouble ; but since nature has ordained that 
men can neither live sufficiently agreeably with wives, nor 
at all without them, let us consult the perpetual endur- 
ance of our race rather than our own brief enjoyment.'* 

In the midst of this torrent of corruption a great change 
was passing over the legal position of Boman women. 
They had at first been in a condition of absolute subjec- 
tion or subordination to their relations. They arrived, 
during the empire, at a point of freedom and dignity 
which they subsequently lost, and have never altogether 
r^ained. The Romans admitted three kinds of mar- 
riage — the ' confarreatio,' which was accompanied by the 

ost awful religious ceremonies, was practically indis- 
soluble, and was jealously restricted to patricians; the 
coemptio,' which was purely civil, which derived its name 

' Dion Cassiua, In. 10, Ivi. 10. 

' ' Si MDe more pOBsemua, Quiritea, eise, omneB ea molestin careremus ; eed 
qiioniam ita natura tradidit, ut nee cum illis sntiB commode nee sine illts 
uUo modo Tivi powit, rnluti perpetuie potiiu quum bravi voluptati coiMuleo- 
dum.' — Aiiltia Gellius, AW^ i. G. Some oflhe audience, we aratold, thought 
that, ID exbortiog to matrinionj, the cpeaker should have concealed its 
undoubted eviU. It vaa decided, however, that it was more boDOunble to 
tell the whole truth. Stobmus (SmUHli/t) has presefred a number of 
harsh and often heartlen sayings about wives, that were popular among the 
Oreeka. It was a ERying of a Greek poet, that 'marriage brings only two 
happy days — the day when the husband first claspt his wife to bis breaat, 
and tbe day when he lays her in the tomb ;' and in Rome it became a pro- 
Terhinl saying, that a wife was only good 'in tbalnmo vel in tomulo.' 
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from a aymbolical sale, and which, like the preceding form, 
gave the husband complete authority over the person and 
property of his wife ; and the ' usus,' which was effected by 
a simple declaration of a determination to cohabit. This 
last "form of marriage became general in the empire, and 
it had this very important consequence, that the woman 
so married remained, in the eyes of the law, in the family 
of her father, and was under his guardianship, not under 
the guardianship of her husband. But the old patria 
potestas had become completely obsolete, and the prac- 
tical effect of the general adoption of this form of mar- 
riage was the absolute legal independence of the wife. 
With the exception of her dowry, which passed into the 
hands of her husband, she held her property in her own 
right ; she inherited her share of the wealth of her father, 
and she retained it altogether independently of her hus- 
band. A very considerable portion of Roman wealth 
thus passed into the uncontrolled possession of women. 
The private man of business of the wife was a favourite 
character in the comedians, and the tyranny exercised by 
rich wives over their husbands — to whom it is said they 
sometimes lent money at high interest — a continual theme 
of satirists.^ 

A complete revolution had thus passed over the consti- 
tution of the family. Instead of being constructed on the 
principle of autocracy, it was constructed on the principle 
of coequal partnership. The legal position of the wife 
had become one of complete independence, while her 
social position was one of great dignity. The more 

■ Friedlander, Hi*l. de* Afomra romainet, Uime i. pp. 360-304. On tho 
gTBHt influence exercised by RomAn ladies on politick aflairs some remark- 
able pass^vs are collected in Denis, But. de» Idie* Morale$, tome iL pp. 06- 
09, Tbis autbor is particularly Taluable in all that relates to tbe bistory 
of domestic nonls. Tbe Asmariuaot Plautiu, and aoma of tbe epigrams of 
MMtifll, tbroir mucb light upon this subject 
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conservative spirits were naturally alanned at the change, 
and two measures were taken to arrest it. The Oppian 
law was designed to restrain the luxury of women ; but, 
in spite of the strenuous exertions of Cato, this law was 
speedily repealed.' A more important measure was the 
Voconian law, which restricted within certain very 
narrow limits the property which women might inherit; 
but public opinion never fully acquiesced in it, and by 
several legal subterfuges its operation was partially 
evaded.^ 

Another and a still more important consequence re- 
sulted from the changed form of marriage. Being looked 
upon simply as a civil contract, entered into for the hap- 
piness of the contracting parlies, its continuance depended 
upon mutual consent. Either party might dissolve it at 
will, and the dissolution gave both parties a right to 
remarry, lliere can be no question that under this 
system the obligations of marriage were treated viith 
extreme levity. We find Cicero repudiating his wife 
Terentia, because he desired a new dowry;' Augustus 
compelling the husband of Livia to repudiate her when 
she was already pregnant, that he might many her hua- 
self ;* Cato ceding his wife, with the consent of her father, 
to his friend Hortensius, and resuming her after his 
death ;" Maecenas continually changing his wife ;^ Sem- 
pronius Sophus repudiating his wife, because she had 

> See the very TemorkaUe discuuioo about tbu repeal in liry, lib. xxsiv, 
cap. 1-8. 

' Legouvd, ^tt. Morale det Femmei, pp. 23-26. St. Augiutino denounced 
thia law ae the most unjust that could be mentioned or even conceived. 
■ Qua lege quid iniquius dici aut cogitari poMit, ^noro.'— St Aug. Ih do. 
I)ti,ui. 31 — a curious illustratioTi of the differeuce between the habita of 
thought of hia time and thoae of the middle ages, whsu daughteTS were 
habltuallj aacrificed \rithout a protest, bj tbe feudal laws. 

' Plutarch, Cicero. * Tncit. Ann. i. 10. 

' Plutarch, Cato; Lucan, PhanaL ii. * Senec J^ ear. 
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once been to the public games without his knowledge;^ 
Paulus ..£)iiiiliu3 taking the same step without assigning 
any reason, and defending himself by saying, ' My shoes 
arc new and well made, but no one knows where they 
pinch me.'* Nor did women show less alacrity in repu- 
diating their husbands. Seneca denounced this evil with 
especial vehemence, declaring that divorce in Borne no 
longer brought with it any shame, and that there were 
women who reckoned their years rather by their husbands 
than by the consuls.^ Christians and Pagans echoed the 
same complaint According to Tertullian, 'divorce is 
the fruit of marriage.'* Martial speaks of a woman who 
had already arrived at her tenth husband;* Juvenal, of 
a woman having eight husbands in five years." But the 
most extraordinary recorded instance of this kind is re- 
lated by St. Jerome, who assures us that there existed at 
Eorae a wife who was married to her twenty-third 
husband, she herself being Iiis twenty-first wife.' 

These are, no doubt, extreme cases; but it is un- 
questionable that the stability of married life was very 
seriously impaired. It would be easy, however, to ex- 
aggerate the influence of legal changes in affecting it. In 
a purer state of public opinion a very wide latitude of 
divorce might probably have been allowed to both parties, 
without any serious consequence. The right of repudia- 
tion, which the husband had always possessed, was, as we 
have seen, in the Eepublic never or very rarely exercased. 
Of those who scandalised good men by the rapid recur- 
rence of their marriages, probably most, if marriage waa 

■ Val. Mai. ri. 3. 

* PtutHTch, Paul. jEmQ, It is not quite clear whether this lemnTk '\ru 
made bj Paulua himaelf. 

= San. de Bauf. iii. 16. See, too, .^. ict. Ad Uelv. svl. 

* ApoL 6. > £piff. ri. 7, 

* Jur. SaL\i.3aO. » .^ 2. 
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indissoluble, would have refrained from enteiing into it, 
and would have contented themselves with many informal 
connections, or, if they had married, would have gratified 
their love of change by simple adultery. A vast wave of 
corruption had flowed in upon Bome, and imder any 
system of law it would have penetrated into domestic life. 
Laws prohibiting all divorce have never secured the 
purity of married life in ages of great corruption, nor did 
the latitude which was accorded in imperial Rome prevent 
the existence of a very lai^e amount of female virtue. 

I have observed in a former chapter, that the moral 
contrasts which were shown in ancient life surpass those 
of modem societies, in which we very rarely find clusters 
of heroic or illustrious men arising in nations that are in 
general very ignorant or very corrupt. I have endea- 
voured to account for this fact by showing that the moral 
agencies of antiquity were in general much more fitted to 
develope virtue than to repress vice, and that they raised 
noble natures to almost the highest conceivable point of 
excellence, while they entirely failed to coerce or to 
attenuate the corruption of the depraved. In the female 
life of Imperial Rome we find these contrasts vividly dis- 
played. There can be no question that the moral tone 
of the sex was extremely low — lower, probably, than in 
France under the Regency, or in England under the 
Restoration — and it is also certain that frightfiil excesses 
of unnatural passion, of which the most corrupt of modem 
courts present no parallel, were perpetrated with but little 
concealment on the Palatine. Yet there is probably no 
period in which examples of conjugal heroism and fide- 
lity appear more frequently than in this very age, in which 
marriage was most free and in which corruption was so 
general. Much simplicity of manners continued to co- 
exist with the excesses of an almost unbridled luxury. 
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Augustus, we are told, used to make his daughters and 
grand-daughters weave and spin, and his wife and sister 
made most of the clothes he wore.^ The skill of wives in 
domestic economy, and especially in spinning, was fre- 
quently noticed in their epitaphs.^ Intellectual cultmt! 
was much diffused among them,^ and we meet with seve- 
ral noble specimens in the sex, of large and accomplished 
minds united with all the gracefulness of intense woman- 
hood, and all the fidelity of the truest love. Such were 
Cornelia, the brilliant and devoted wife of Pompey ; * 
Marcia, the friend, and Helvia, the mother of Seneca. 
The Northern Italian cities had in a great degree escaped 
the contamination of the times, and Padua was especially 
noted for the chastity of its women.^ In an age of extra- 
vagant sensuality a noble lady, named Mallonia, plunged 
her dagger in her heart rather than yield to the embraces 
of Tiberius.* To the period when the legal bond of 
marriage was most relaxed must be assigned most of those 
noble examples of the constancy of Eoman wives, which 
have been for so many generations household tales among 
mankind. Who has not read with emotion of the tender- 
ness and heroism of Porcia, claiming her right to share in 
the trouble which clouded her husband's brow ; how, 
doubting her own courage, she did not venture to ask 
Brutus to reveal to her his enterprise till she had secretly 
tried her power of endurance by piercing her thigh witli a 

' Suelon. Aug, Charlemagne, in like manner, mnde his dflughtem worlc 
in wool. (EginhnrdiLS, Vit. Kar. Mag. six.) 

* Friedlander, Mceun romainei da rigne ^AagiaU <i la Jin des AntontHs 
(trad, front-), *°'"^ '■ V- *^'*- 

' Much evidence of this is collected by Friedlander, tome i. pp. 387-31>u. 

* Plutarch, Pompeiut. 

' Martial, ia. Iti, meDtioDS the reputation of the women of Padua for 
Tirtue, The younger Pliny also noticea the austere and antique rirtue of 
Bresda (Brixia).— ^p. i. 14. 

* Suet 7V6ertiM, ilv. 
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knife ; how once, and but once in his presence, her noble 
spirit failed, when, as she was about to separate from him 
for the last time, her eye chanced to fall upon a picture 
of the parting interview of Hector and Andromache?* 
Paulina, the wife of Seneca, opened her own veins in 
order to accompany her husband to the grave; when 
much blood had already flowed, her slaves and freedmen 
bound her wounds, and thus compelled her to live ; but 
the Bomans ever after observed with reverence the sacred 
pallor of her countenance — the memorial of her act.' 
When Pietus was condemned to die by his own hand, 
those who knew the love which his wife Arria bore him, 
and the heroic fervour of her character, predicted that she 
would not long survive him. Thrasea, who had married 
her daughter, endeavoured to dissuade her from suicide 
by saying, ' If I am ever called upon to perish, would you 
wish your daughter to die with me ? ' She answered, ' Yes, 
if she will have then lived with you as long and as hap- 
pily as I with Psetus.' Her friends attempted, by care- 
fiiUy watching her, to secure her safety, but she dashed 
her head against the wall with such force that she fell 
upon the ground, and then, rising up, she said, ' I told you 
I would find a hard way to death if yon refuse me an 
easy way.' All attempts to restrain her were then aban- 
doned, and her death was perhaps the most majestic in 
antiquity. Poetus for a moment hesitated to strike the 
fatal blow ; but his wife, taking the dagger, plunged it 
deeply in her own breast, and then drawing it out, gave it, 
all reeking as it was, to her husband, exclaiming, with 
her dying breath, 'My Psetus, it does not piiin.'^ 

The form of the elder Arria towers grandly above 
her fellows, but many other Koman wives in the days of 

» FlutuTcb, Srufiu. ' Tacit, Amal. xv. G3-61. 

» 'P«te, nondolet-'-Plin. J^. iiLlBj MarOal, JTp. i. ll 
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the early Csesars and Domitian exhibited a very similar 
fidelity. Over the dark waters of the Euxine, iato those 
uQkDOwn and inhospitable regiona from which the Roman 
imagination recoiled with a peculiar horror, many noble 
ladies freely followed their husbands, and there were 
some wives who refused to survive them/ The younger 
Arria was the faithful companion of Thrasea during his 
heroic life, and when he died she was only persuaded to 
live that she might bring up their daughters.* She spent 
the closing days of Domitian in exile,^ while her daughter, 
who was as remarkable for the gentleness as for the dig- 
nity of her character,* went twice into exile with her hus- 
band Helvidius, and was once banished, after his death, for 
defending his memory.' Incidental notices in historians, 
and a few inscriptions which have happened to survive, 
show us that such instances were not uacommon, and in 
the Eoman epitaphs that remain, no feature is more re- 
markable than the deep and passionate expressions of 
conjugal love that continually occur.* It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more touching image of that love, than the 
medaUion which is so common on the Boman sarcophagi, 
in which husband and wife are represented tc^ether, each 
with an arm thrown fondly over the shoulder of the other, 
united in death as they had been in life, and meeting it 
with an aspect of perfect calm, because they were com- 
panions in the tomb. 

' Tadt Atmal x\i. 10-11 ; ffiit. i. 3, See, too, FriedlSnder, tome i. 
p. 406. 
« Tscit Aim. XTi. 84 
' PUay mentioDB ber Tetum after the death of the tTrant (Sp. iii. 11). 

* 'Qood paucia datum est^ Don minua amabilis quam Teneiauda.' — PUn. 
Ep. vii. 10. 

' See Plin. Ep. vii. 10. IKoo Casuus and Tacitus relate the exiles of 
IlelvidiuB, who appeata to hare been nthei intemperata and unreasoDable. 

* FriedltLiid«r givea many and moat touching examples, toniA L pp. 
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In the latter days of the Pagan Empire some measiirea 
were taken to repress the profligacy that was so prevalent. 
Domitian enforced the old Scantinian law against mi- 
natural love.^ Vespasian moderated the luxury of the 
court ; Macrinus caused those who had committed adul- 
tery to be bound together and burnt alive.'' A practice 
of men and women bathing together was condemned by 
Hadrian, and afterwards by Alexander Severus, but was 
only finally suppressed by Constantine. Alexander Se- 
verus and Philip waged an energetic war against pandars.^ 
The extreme excesses of this, as of most forms of vice, 
were probably much diminished after the accession of the 
Antonines ; but Eome continued to be a centre of very 
great corruption till the combined influence of Christianity, 
the removal of the court to Constantinople, and the im- 
poverishment tliat followed the barbarian conquests, in a 
measure corrected the evil. 

Among the moralists, however, some important steps 
were taken. One of the most important was a very 
clear assertion of the reciprocity of that obligation to 
fidelity in marriage which in the early stages of society 
had been imposed almost exclusively upon wives.* The 
legends of Clytemnestra and of Medea reveal the feel- 
ings of fierce resentment which were sometimes pro- 
duced among Greek wives by the almost unhmited 
indulgence that was accorded to their husbands;* and 

' Suet Dom. Tiii. ' Capitolinus, Xacrinug. 

' LainpiidiuB, A. Severta. 

* Id tba oraUon ngiunst Nerra, which ia sscrilied to Demosthenes, but 
ia of doubtful genuineiiesa, the license Accorded to husbands is spoken 
of ns a matter of course : ' We keep mistresses for our plensure, concubines 
for constant attendance, and wives to bear us legitimate children, and to be 
our faithful housekeepers.' 

^ There is n remarliahle passage od the feelings of wives, in diflereat 
nations, upon this point, in Athenceus, xiii. 8. See, too, Plutarch, Can/. 
Praie. 
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it is told of Andromache, as the supreme instance of 
her love of Hector, that she cared for his illegitimate 
children as much as for'her own.' In early Kome, the 
obligations of husbands were never, I imagine, altogether 
unfelt, but they were rarely or never enforced, nor were 
they ever regarded as bearing any kind of equality to 
those imposed upon the wife. The term adultery, and all 
the legal penalties connected with it, were restricted to the 
infractions by a wife of the nuptial tie. Among the 
many instances of magnanimity recorded of Roman wives, 
few arc more touching than that of Tertia Emilia, the 
faithful wife of Scipio. She discovered that her husband 
had become enamoured of one of her slaves ; but she bore 
her pain in silence, and when he died she gave liberty to 
lier captive, for she could not bear that she should remain 
in servitude whom her dear lord had loved.^ 

Aristotle had clearly, asserted the duty of husbands to 
observe in marriage the same fidelity as they expected 
from their wives,' and at a later period both Plutarch and 
Seneca enforced it in the strongest and most unequivocal 
manner.'* The degree to which, in theory at least, it won 

' Euripid. Andromache. 

' Valer. ilnx. vi. 7, $ 1. Some reiy scimdalous instaucea of cynicism 
on the put of Komnn hosbands are Tecoided. Thns, Augustus had mnny 
mistresses, 'Qu« [yirgines] sibi undique otiam ab uxors conquiterentur.' — 
Sueton. Atirr. Iiii. When the wife of Verus, the coUengue of Marcus Au- 
relius, complained of the tAstes of hec husbHud, he answered, ' Uxor ^im 
dignitatis nomen est, non voluptas.' — Bpartiaji. Vtrus, 

* Aristotle, EooKom. i. 4-8-0. 

* Plutarch eDforces the duty nt length, in his rery beautiful work on 
marrit^e. In case buabauds are guilty of infidelity, he recommends their 
wives to preserve a prudent blindness, reflecting that it is out of respect 
for them that they choose another woman as the companion of their intem- 
perance. Seneca touches briefly, but unequivocally, on the subject: 'Scis 
improbum esse qui ab uzore pudiciUom eiigit, ipse .tlienaruui corruptor 
uxorum. Scis ut illi nil cum adultero, sic nihil tibi esse debeie cum pel- 
lice.' — Ep. xciv. ' Sciet in uxorem gravissim m esse genua injoiiffi, bobeitt 
pellicem.'— i^. xcv. 
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its way in Roman life is shown by its recognition aa 
a legal maxim by Ulpian,^ and by its appearance in a 
formal judgment of Antoninus Pius, who, while issuing, 
at the request of a husband, a condemnation for adultery 
against a guilty wife, appended to it this remarkable con- 
dition : ' Provided always it is established that by your 
life you gave her an example of fidelity. It would be 
unjust that a husband should exact a fideUty he does not 
himself keep.'* 

Another change, which may be dimly descried ia the 
later Pagan society, was a tendency to regard purity 
rather in a mystical point of view, as essentially good, 
than in the utilitarian point of view. This change resulted 
chiefly from the rise of the Neoplatonic and Pythagorean 
philosophies, which concurred in r^arding the body, 
with its passions, as essentially evil, and in representing 
all virtue as a purification from its taint. Its most im- 
portant consequence was a somewhat stricter view of 
pre-nuptial unchastity, which in the case of men, and 
when it was not excessive, and did not take the form of 
adultery, had previously been uncensured, or was looked 
upon with a disapprobation so slight as scarcely to 
amount to censure. The elder Cato had expressly justi- 
fied it,' and Cicero has left us an extremely curious 
judgment on the subject, which shows at a glance the feel- 
ings of the people, and the vast revolution that, under the 
influence of Christianity, has been effected in at least the 
professions of mankind. ' If there be any one,' be says, 

' ' PeriDiquum enim videtiir esse, ut pudicitiam vir (tb uxors ezigat, - 
qunm ipse nun exhibeat.' — Cod. JuiL Dig. zlviii. 5-13. 

* Quoted bj St. Augustine, De Conj. Adult, ii. 10. Flautus, long before, 
had made one of his characters complwji of the injustice of the lavrs which 
punished unchaste wires but not unchaste husbands j and bo asks wbj, 
since e\eiy honest woman is contented with one liuthaud, should not everj 
honest man he content«d with <me wife P (Siercalm; Act iv. Eccne 5.) 

* Horace, Sat.i.2. 
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' who thinks that young men should be altogether re- 
strained from the love of courtesana, he is indeed very 
severe. I am not prepared to deny his position ; but he 
differs not only from the license of our age, but also from 
the customs and allowances of our ancestors. When, 
indeed, was this not done ? When was it blamed ? When 
was it not allowed? When was that which is. now law- 
ful not lawful?'' Epictetus, who on most subjects was 
among the most austere of the stoics, recommends his 
disciples to abstain, 'as far as possible,' from prenup- 
tial connections, and at least from those which were 
adulterous and unlawful, but not to blame those who were 
less strict.' The feeling of the Romans is curiously exem- 
pKfied in the life of Alexander Severus, who, of all the 
emperors, was probably the most energetic in legislating 
against vice. When appointing a provincial governor, 
he was accustomed to provide him with horses and 
servants, and, if he was unmarried, with a concubine, 
* because,' as the historian very gravely observes, ' it was 
impossible that he could exist without one.'* 

What was written among the Pagans in opposition to 

' ' Verum ei quia est qui etiam meretriciis amoribus mterdictum juventuti 
putet, eat iUe quidem Talda aeverus ; negore non possum ; Bed abhorret 
noumodoab hujus bacuU licentia, TCrum etiam a majorum consuetudiDe 
atque coacessie. Quando enim hocfnctum ntm estP Quando TepTehensum P 
Quando non permiasum ? Quando denique fuit ut quod licet nou liceiet ? ' — 
Cicero, 1^ CaHo, cap. zx. The whole speech b well worth}' of the atten- 
tion of tboee who would uodentand Boman feelings on these matters ; 
but it should be remembered that it b the speech of a lawyer defending a 
diuolute client 

* Hffii afpoSifia, fi'c juvajiiv vpi yofian KaOapiurioi; Dirofiity ci, £>• va/tiiiov 
irrri, furaXitrTtav, /lO f'" "i traxBiK r'"" <■"'« XP"*'"'"'?. PI** i^iyiTwit, 
liifii iroXXaxou r6,~Ori aiiros oi xfiVi itapafipi. — Enchir. xixiii. 

* '£t si uxores non baberent, ain^los concubinas, quod sine bis ease 
non possent' — Lampridius, A. Setatu. We have an amusing picture of the 
common tone of people of the world on tbis matter, in the speech Apuleiua 
pub into the mouth of the gods, remonstrating with Venus for being angrr 
because her son formed a connection with Psyche. {Altlam. lib. t.) 
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these viewa was not much, but it is worthy of notice, as 
illustrating the tendency that had arisen. Musonius Eufus 
distinctly and emphatically asserted that no union of 
the sexes other than marriage was permissible.^ Dion 
Chrysostom desired prostitution to be suppressed by 
law. The ascetic notion of the impurity even of 
marriage .may be faintly traced. Apollonius of Tyana 
lived, on this ground, a life of celibacy.^ Zenobia re- 
fused to cohabit with her husband, except so far as was 
necessary for the production of an heir.^ Hypatia is said, 
like many Christian saints, to have maintained the un- 
natural position of a virgin wife.* The belief in the 
impurity of all corporeal things, and of the duty of rising 
above them, was in the third century strenuously enforced.* 
Marcus Aurelius, and Julian were both admirable repre- 
sentatives of the best Pagan spirit of their time. Each 
of them lost his wife early, each was eulogised by his 
rapher for the virtue he manifested after her death ; 
but there is a curious and characteristic difference in 
the forms which that virtue assumed. Marcus Aurelius, 
we are told, did not wish to bring into his house a step- 
mother to rule over his children, and accordingly took a 
concubine." Julian ever after lived in perfect continence.' 
The foregoing facts, which I have given in the most 
condensed form, and almost unaccompanied by criticism 
or by comment, will be sufficient, I hope, to exhibit the 

' Preserved by Stobieus, See Denie, Hiti. rf« Idie) morales datii tAn- 
tiquiU, tome ii. pp. 134-136, 140-150. 

* Philoe. Apol. i. 1.3. Wlien a eayiog of Fythngonis, 'that n man sliould 
only have commerce with his own wife,' was quoted, he said that this 
concerned other§. 

* TrebelliuB Pollio, Zeaobia. 

* Thii is asserted by sn anonymous writer quoted by Suidos. See MdDHge, 
Hill. Mulierum PhSatopharwm, p. 68. 

^ See, e.g., Flotinua, 1st Euq. vL 0. ■ Capitolinus, M. AtatUm. 

' Amra. Mfircell. iiv. 4. 
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State of feeling of the Romans on this subject, and also 
the direction in which that feeling was being modified. 
Those who are familiar with this order of studies will 
readily understand that it is impossible to mark out 
with precision the chronology of a moral sentiment ; but 
there can be no question that in the latter days of the 
Soman Empire the perceptions of men on this subject 
became more subtle and more refined than they had 
previously been, and it is equally certmn that the Oriental 
philosophies which had superseded stoicism, largely in- 
fluenced the change. Christianity soon constituted itself 
the representative of the new tendency. It regarded 
purity as the most important of all virtues, and it strained 
to the utmost all the vast agencies it possessed, to enforce 
it. In the legislation of the first Christian emperors we 
find many traces of a fiery zeal. Pandars were con- 
demned to have molten lead poured down their throats. 
In the case of rape, not only the ravisher, but even the 
injured person, if she consented to the act, was put to 
death.' A great service was done to the cause both of 
purity and of philanthropy, by a law which permitted 
actresses, on receiving baptism, to abandon their profes- 
sion, which had been made a form of slavery, and was 
virtually a slavery to vice.^ Certain musical girls, who 
were accustomed to sing or play at the banquets of the 
rich, and who were regarded mth extreme horror by the 
Fathers, were suppressed, and a very stringent law forbade 
the revival of the class.^ 



■ Cod Theod. lib. ix. tit. 24. * Cod. Theod. lib. xv. tit 7. 

* ' Hdicinun niilli liceat tbI emere vel docere vel Tendere, rel c 
nut spectaculia adhibere. Nee cuiquam aut delectntionis desideiio erudihi 
feminen nut musicie artia studio liceat babere mancipia.' — Cod. Theod. xv. 7, 
10. This curious law was iaaued in A.d. 385. St Jeroine said these m 
were tbe chorus of the devil, nud quite as dangeroiu as tl 
ths commeiitB on the law. 
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Side by side with the civil legislation, the penitential 
legislation of the Church was exerted in the same direc- 
tion. Sins of unchastity probably occupy a latter place 
than any other in its enactments. The cases of unna- 
tural love, and of mothers who had made their daughters 
courtesans, were punished by perpetual exclusion from 
communion, and a crowd of minor offences were severely 
visited. The ascetic passion increased the prominence 
of this braHch of ethics, and the imaginations of men 
were soon fascinated by the pure and noble figures of 
the virgin martyrs of the Church, who, in the hour 
of martyrdom, on more than one occasion fully equalled 
the courage of men, while they sometimes mingled 
with their heroism traits of the most exquisite feminine 
gentleness. For the patient endurance of excruciating 
physical suffering, Christianity produced no more sublime 
figure than Blandina, the poor servant-girl who was 
martyred at Lyons ; and it would be difficult to find in all 
history a more touching picture of natural purity than is 
contained in one simple incident of the martyrdom of 
St. Perpetua. It is related of that saint that she was 
condemned to be slaughtered by a wild bull, and as she 
fell half dead from its horns upon the sand of the arena, 
it was observed that even in that awful moment her 
virgin modesty was supreme, and her first instinctive 
movement was to draw together her dress, which had 
been torn in the assault.^ 

' ItuiQart, Act. S. Perpetuiu These acts sie, I beliere, genamll^ re< 
gnrdod M authentic. There is nothing more instructJTe in histoij than 
to trace the same moral feelings through different agea and religions; 
iind I am able in this ca^e to present the reader with tea illustration of their 
permaniince, -nhich I think somewhat remarkuhle. The youD<;er Pliny giTea 
in one of liis letters a most dreadful account of the execulioo of Cornelin, 
ft vestal virgin, by the order of Domitinn. She was buried alive for incest ; 
but ber innocence appears to have been generally believed ; and she had been 
condemned unheard, and in Iier absence. As she was being lowered inLo 
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A crowd of very curious popular legends also arose, 
which, though they are for the most part without much 
intrinsic excelleDCe, have their importance in history, as 
showing the force with which the imaginations of men 
were turned in this direction, and the manner in which 
Christianity was regarded as the great enemy of the 
passions of the flesh. Thus, St. Jerome relates an in- 
credible story of a young Christian being, in the Diocle- 
tian persecution, bound with ribands of silk in the 
midst of a lovely garden, surrounded by everything 
that could charm the ear and the eye, whOe a beau- 
tiful courtesan assailed him with her blandishments, 
against which he protected himself by biting out his 
tongue and spitting it in her fece.^ Legends are 
recounted of young Christian men assuming the garb 
and manners of libertines, that they might obtain 
access to maidens who had been condemned to vice, 
exchanging dresses with them, and thus enabling them 
to escape.* St. Agnes was said to have been stripped 
naked before the people, who all turned away their 

Uie subterraneEui cell her dress wne CBUjtht and iennged in the descent 
She turned round and drew it to her, and when the executionei alretcbed 
uut his hand to assist her, she started bock lest he should touch her, for this, 
acording to the received opinion, was a pollution ; and even in the supreme 
momeat of her agoDj bei vestal purity shrttob from the unholy contact 
(Plin. ^. iv. 11.) If we now pass back several centuries, we find Euri- 
pides attributing' to Polyxens a trait preciaely similar to that which was 
attributed to I'erpetua, As she fell beucath the sword of the executioner, 
it was observed thfit her last care was that she might lall with decency. 

if £i mi CvqHol'ff' Ofilitc 
RoXXqi' wpauoun' ilx'" 'ui'XW"'* Tnaiii; 
tpixTova' a tpiiiTUii i-fiiiaT' Ap<!ivav xotitv. 

Euripides, Hee. 666-68. 

' VUttPmOL 

' St Ambrose relates an instance of this, which ha says occurred at An- 
tioch (De Virgmibus, lib. ii. cap. iv.). When the Christian youth wan 
being led to eiecution, the girl whom he had saved Teappeared and died 
with him. Eusebius tells a very similar stoiy, but places the scene nt 
Alexandria. 
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eyes except one young man, who was instantly turned 
blind.^ The sister of St. Gregory of Nyssa was afflictixl 
with a cancer in her breast, but could not bear tliat 
a surgeon should see it, ami was rewarded for her 
modesty by a miraculous cure.''' To the fabled zone of 
beauty the Christian saints opposed their zones of chastity, 
which extinguished the passion of the wearer, or would 
only meet around the pure.* Daemons were said not un- 
Irequently to have entered into the profligate. The gar- 
ment of a girl who was possessed was brought to St. 
Pachoraius, and he discovered from it that she had a lover.* 
A courtesan accused St. Gregory Tbaumaturgus of having 
been her lover, and having refused to pay her what he 
had promised. He paid the required sum, but she was 
immediately possessed by a dsemon.* The efforts of the 
saints to reclaim courtesans from the path of vice created 
a lai^e class of legends. St. Mary Magdalene, St. Mary 
of Egypt, St. Afra, St. Pelagia, St. Thais, and St. Theodota, 
in the early Church, as well as St. Marguerite of Cortona, 
and 0ara of Eimini, in the middle ages, had been cour- 
tesans.* St. Vitalius was said to have been accustomed 
every night to visit the dens of vice in his neighbourhood, 
to give the inmates money to remain without sin for that 

' See Ceillier, Bitt. des Aideurt eccU». tome iii. p. 523. 
' Ibid, tome viii. pp. 204-207. 

* Among the Iriah saints St. Colmsn is sud to hBva had a. girdle which 
would onl; meet itround the clinate, nnd woa longp preserved in Ireland as a 
relic (Colgan, Ada Sanetortim lliheiTtic. (LouTain, 1646), Tol. i. p. S4B) ; 
and St. Fursteus a girdle that eKtingiiiebed lust. (Ibid. p. 292.) Tha 
girdle of St. Thomas Aquinas seems to have bad soDie mirsculous pro- 
perties of this kind. (See his lire in tha Bollandists, Sept. 39.) Among: 
both the Greeks and Romans it ytea custonKuy for the bride to be giit 
with n girdle which the bridegroom unloosed in the nuptial bed, and heore 
'lOnam Biilvere' became a proverbial expreasion fcr 'pudicitiam mulieris 
imminuere.' (Nieupoort, JJe Jtilihut Somanaivm, p. 470; Alesauder'a 
Hidory of Women, vol. ii. p. 300.) 

* T'ii. S(. JVtcAom. (Ilosweyde). ' See hisZi/r, by Gregory of Nysso. 

* A little book bos been written on these legends by M. Charles «]« 
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night, and to offer up prayers for their conversion,' It is 
related of St Serapion, that as he was passing through 
a village in I^pt a courtesan bei^oned to liim. Ho 
promised at a certain hour to visit her. He kept his 
appointment, but declared that there was a duty which 
his order imposed on him. He fell down on his knees 
and began repeating the Psalter, concluding every psalm 
with a prayer for his hostess. The strangeness of the 
scene, and the solemnity of his tone and manner, overawed 
and fascinated her. Gradually her tears began to flow. 
She knelt beside him and began to join in his prayers. 
He heeded her not, but hour after hour continued in 
the same stem and solemn voice, without rest and with- 
out interruption, to repeat his alternate prayers and psalms, 
till her repentance rose to a paroxysm of terror, and as 
the grey morning streaks began to illumine the horizon, 
she fell half dead at bis feet, imploring him with broken 
sobs to lead her anywhere where she might expiate the 
sins of her past.* 

But the services rendered by the ascetics in imprinting 
on the minds of men a profound and enduring conviction 
of the importance of chastity, though extremely great, 
were seriously counterbalanced by their noxious influence 
upon marriage. Two or three beautiful descriptions of 
this institution have been culled out of the immense 
mass of the patristic writings ; " but in general, it would be 

Bussj, called Lei Courlisanes saintei. There is Bsid to be Bome doubt about 
St. Afra, for while her acts represent her as a Teformed courtesan, St. Fortu- 
natus, in two lines he has dcruted to her, chIIs her a Tirgiu. (Ozannni, 
£tud*) german. tome ij, p. 8.) 

' See the Vit. Saudi Joannis Etcemog^ttarii (Rosweyde). 

' TillemoDt, tome x. pp. 61-63. There is also n very picturesque legend 
of the manner in which St. Paphnutiia converted the courtesan Thwa. 

' See especially, Tertullian, Ad Uxorcm. It was beautifully etiid at a 
later period, that woman was not taken from the head of man, for she whs 
not inleoded to be bia ruler, nor fram bia feet, for she was not intended 
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difficult to conceive anything more coarse or more repul- 
sive than the manner in which they regarded it.' The 
relation which nature has designed for the noble puq)ose 
of repairing the ravages of death, and which, as Linnreus 
has shown, extends even through the world of flowers, 
was invariably treated as a consequence of the fall of 
Adam, and naarriage was regarded almost exclusively in 
its lowest aspect The tender love which it elicits, the 
holy and beautiftd domestic qualities that follow in its 
train, were almost absolutely omitted from consideration.' 
The object of the ascetic was to attract men to a life of 
virginity, and as a necessary consequence, marriage was 
treated as an inferior state. It was regarded as being 
necessary, indeed, and therefore justifiable, for the propa- 
gation of the species, and to free men from greater evils ; 
but still as a condition of degradation from which all 
who aspired to real sanctity could fly. To ' cut down by 
the axe of Virginity the wood of Marriage,' was, in the 
energetic language of St. Jerome, the end of the saint;* 
and if he consented to praise marriage, it was merely 
because it produced virgins.* Evea when the bond had 
been formed, the ascetic passion retained its sting. We 

to be hie slave, but from bia side, lor she wna to be bis compSDion and bis 
comfort. (Peter Lombard, Senten. lib. ii. dis. 18.) 

' Tbe leader may find manj passages ou thia subject in Baibeyrac, Moral* 
rfe»i9rM,ii. S 7; iii. §8; iv. 5 31-36; \i. JSl; xiii. §2-8. 

' ' It is retnarliRble liow rarely, if ever (1 cannot call to mind an 
instance), in the discussions of the comparalire merits of marriage and 
celibacy tbe social advantages appear to have occurred to the miod. ... It 
is always argued nith relation to tbe interests and the perfection of tbe indi- 
vidual soul ; and even with regard to that, tbe writers seem almost uncon- 
scious of the softening and humanising effect of the natural affections, the 
beauty of parental tenderness and filial love.*— Milman'sJ/isf. o^CAcii^/ani^, 
vol. iii. p. 196. 

* 'Tempus breve est, et jam securis ad radices arborum ponia est, qus 
silvam legis et nuptJarum evnngelica cast4tnte succidat.' — Ep. cxxiii. 

■ 'Laudo Duptias, kudo conjugium, sed quia mihi virgines generaot.'— 
Ep.s.tjx, 
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have already seen how it embittered other relations ot 
domeatic life. Into this, the holiest of all, it infused a 
tenfold bitterness. Whenever any strong rehgious fervour 
fell upon a husband or a wife, its first effect was to make 
a happy union impossible. The more religious partner 
immediately desired to live a life of solitary asceticism, 
or at least, if no ostensible separation took place, an un- 
natural life of separation in marriage. The immense 
place this order of ideas occupies in the hortatory 
ivritings of the fathers, and in the legends of the saints, 
must be familiar to all who have any knowledge of this 
department of literature. Thus — to give but a very few 
Examples — St. Nilus, when he had already two children, 
was seized with a longing for the prevailing asceticism, 
and his wife was persuaded, after many tears, to consent 
to their separation.' St. Ammon, on the night of his 
marriage, proceeded to greet his bride with an harangue 
upon the evils of the married state, and they agreed, in 
eonsequence, at once to separate.' St. Melania laboured 
long and earnestly to induce her husband to allow her to 
desert his bed, before he WQuld consent.' St. Abraham 
ran away from his wife on the night of his marriage.* 
St. Alexis, according to a somewhat later legend, took 
the same step, but many years after returned from 
Jerusalem to his father's house, in which his wife was 
still lamenting her desertion, be^ed and received a 
lodging as an act of charity, and lived there despised, 
unrecognised, and unknown till his death." St. Gregory 

> See Ceillier, AiiUtin eixUt. xiii. p. 147. ■ Socrates, iv. 23. 

' PslUdiuB, Hilt. Lout. cxiz. * fit. S. Abr. (Rosweydo), cap. i. 

' I do not boow when this legend first appeared. I know it from two 
nources. M. Littr4 mentions having found it in e, French M3. of the 
eleventh centurj (Littr^, Let Barbara, pp. 123-124) ; nnd it also forma 
the subject of a verj curious Iresco, I imagine of a somtiffhat eailier date, 
which was diKovered, within the last few years, in the subterranean church 
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of Nyssa — who was so unfortunate as to be married — 
wrote a glowing eulogy of viigiuity, in the course of 
which he mournfully observed, that this privileged state 
could never be his. He resembled, he assures us, an ox 
that was ploughiog a £eld, the fruit of which he must 
never enjoy ; or a thirsty man, who was gazing on a stream 
of which lie never can drink ; or a poor man, whose 
poverty seems the more bitter as he contemplatea "the 
wealth of his neighbours ; and he proceeded to descant 
in feeling terms upon the troubles of matrimony.' 
Nominal marriages, in which the partners agreed to shun 
the marriage bed, became not uncommon. The empe- 
ror Henry H., Edward the Confessor, of Englahd, and 
Alphonso II. of Spain, gave examples of it. A very 
famous and rather picturesque history of this kind is 
related by Gregory of Tours. A rich young Gaul, named 
Injuriosus, led to his home a young bride to whom he 
was passionately attached. That night, she confessed to 
him with tears, that she had vowed to keep her virginity, 
and that she regretted bitterly the marriage into which 
her love for him had betrayed her. He told her that 
they should remain united, but that she should still ob- 
serve her vow ; and lie fulfilled his promise. When, after 
several years, she died, her husband, in laying her in the 
tomb, declared with great solemnity, that he restored 
her to God as immaculate as he had received her; and 
then a smile lit up the face of the dead woman, and she 
said, ' Why do you tell that which no one asked you ? ' 
The husband soon afterwards died, and a wall, which had 
been built to separate his tomb from that of his wife, was 
removed by the angels.* 

of St Clement at Home. An nccount of itia given b^ Father Mullooiy, 
in his intorestiDg little book about the Ohurcli. 

' Ik Virgin, cap. iii. » Gieg. Tur. i. 42. 
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The extreme disorders which such teaching produced 
in domestic life, and also the extravagancies ■which grew 
up among some heretics, naturally alarmed the more judi- 
* cious leaders of the Church, and it was ordained that 
married persons should not enter into an ascetic life, 
except by mutual consent.* The ascetic ideal, however, 
remained unchanged. To abstain from marriage, or in 
marriage to abstain from a perfect union, was regarded 
as a proof of sanctity, and marriage was viewed in its 
coarsest and most degraded form. The notion of its im- 
purity took many forms, and exercised for some centuries 
an extremely wide influence over the Church. Thus, it 
was the custom during the middle (^es to abstain from 
the marriage bed during the night after the ceremony, in 
honour of the sacrament.^ It was expressly enjoined that 
no married persons should participate in any of the great 
Church festivals, if the night before they had lain together, 
and St. Gregory the Great tells of a young wife who was 
possessed by a dairaon, because she had taken part in a 
procession of St. Sebastian, without fulfilling this condi- 
tion.^ The extent to which the feeling on the subject was 
carried is shown by the famous vision of Alberic in the 
twelfth century, in which a special place of torture, con- 
sisting of a lake of mingled lead, pitch, and resin is repre- 
sented as existing in hell for the punishment of married 
people who had lain together on Church festivals or fast 
days.* 

Two other consequences of this way of regarding 
marriage were a very strong disapproval of second mar- 
riages, and a very strong desire to secure celibacy in the 
clergy. The first of these notions had existed, though in 

> The regulations on this point aie giran at len)(th in Binghfun. 

' Muratori, Antich. Ztal. diss. ji. ' St. Greg, Dial i. 10, 

* Delepifrrc, VEnfer ilecrit par ceax qui Font m, pp. 44-B6. 
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a very differcDt form, and connected with very different 
motives, among the early Komans, who were accustomed, 
we are told, to honour with the crown of modesty those 
who were content with one marriage, and to regard many 
marriages as a sign of illegitimate intemperance.^ This 
opinion appears to have chiefly grown out of a very deli- 
cate and touching feeling which had taken deep root in 
the Roman mind, Uiat the affection a wife owes her 
husband is so profound and so pure, that it must not 
cease even with his death ; that it should guide and con- 
secrate all her subsequent life, and that it never can be 
transferred to another object. Virgil, in very beautiful 
lines, puts this sentiment into the mouth of Dido ; * and 
several examples are recorded of Koman wives, sometimes 
in the prime of youth and beauty, upon the death of their 
husbands, devoting the remainder of their lives to retire- 
ment, and to the memory of the dead.* Tacitus held up 
the Germans as in this respect a model to his countrymen,* 
and the epithet 'univirae' inscribed on manyKoman tombs 
shows how tlus devotion was practised and valued.'^ The 
family of Camillus was especially honoured for the_absence 
of second marriages among its members.* 'To love a 
wife when hving,' said one of the latest of Eoman poets, 
' is a pleasure ; to love her when dead is an act of reh- 
^on.' ^ In the case of men, the propriety of abstaining 
from second marriages was probably not felt us strongly 
as in the case of women, and what feeling on the subject 
existed was chiefly due to another motive — aflection for 

> VaL Max. ii. 1. j 3. 

' ' nie mean, primDB qui me nbi junxit, lUDorea 

Abatulit; ille habeat secum, Mrvetque sepulchra.' — JEn. iv, 26. 
' Eg., the wivea of Lucan, Druaus, nud Pompey. 
Tacit Geitiitm, xii, • 

Friedliiiid«r, tome L p. 411. * Uierott. .^. Ut. 

' Uxorem virant AEUare voluptaa ; 
Defunctun religio.' — Statiua, Sj/h. v. in piooemlo. 
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the children, whose interests it was thought might be 
injured by a stepmother.' 

The sentiment which thus recoiled from second mar- 
riages passed with a vastly increased strength into ascetic 
Christianity, but it was based upon altogether different 
grounds. The first change, we may observe, is that an 
affectionate remembrance of the husband has altogether 
vanished from the motives of the abstinence. In the next 
place, we may remark that these writers, in perfect con- 
formity with the extreme coarseness of their views about 
the sexea, almost invariably assumed that the motive to 
second or third raarriagea must be simply the force of 
the animal passions. The Montanists and the Novatians 
absolutely condemned second marriages.* The orthodox 
pronounced them lawful, on account of the weakness of 
human nature, but they viewed them with the most em- 
phatic disapproval,* partly because they considered them 
manifest signs of incontinence, and partly because they 
regarded them as incompatible with the doctrine of mar- 
riage being an emblem of the union of Christ with the 
Church. The language of the Fathers on this subject 
appears to a modem mind most extraordinary, and, but 
for their distinct and reiterated assertion that they con- 
sidered these marriages permissible,* would appear to 

> By one of the lawa of CbnrondM it wm ordaiDed that those who 
cared so little for the hajipDeas of their children aa to place a etepmother 
over them, should be excluded from the councila of the State. (IHod. Sic. 
xii. 12.) 

* Tertnllinn expounded the Montsnist view in his treatlae, I}e M(Mogamia. 
■ A. full collection of the statements of the Fathers on this subject is 

Riven by FeiTone, 2)0 iEfnfn'moniii, lib. iii.Stac. L; aadbjKaUlis Alexander, 
Hitt. £cvfe«. Seec. II. dissert. 18. 

* Thus, to ^ve but a ungle instfuice, St. Jerome, who was one of their 
stfODgest opponeata, sa;s : 'Quid igiturP damniunus secundnmatniuoniap 
Uioiine, sed prima laudamus. Abjicimus de ecclesia digamosP absit; sed 
moDOgamos ad continentiam proTocamus. la arcaNoe non solum munda 
■ed et immunda fuerunt animalio.' — Sp, "Txi ii. 
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amount to a peremptory condemnation. Thus — to ^ve 
but a few samples — digamy, or second marriage, is de- 
scribed by Atlianagoras aa ' a decent adultery ; ' ' ' fornica- 
tion/ according to Clement of Alexandria, ' is a. lapse 
from one marriage into many.'' 'The first Adam,' said 
St. Jerome, ' had one wife ; the second Adam had no 
wife. They who approve of digamy hold forth a third 
Adam, who was twice raarried, whom they follow." 
' Consider,' he again says, ' that she who has been twice 
married, though she be an old, and decrepit, and poor 
woman, is not deemed worthy to receive the charity of the 
Church. But if the bread of charity is taken from her, 
how much more that bread which descends from heaven !' * 
Digamists, according to Origen, ' are saved in the name 
of Christ, but are by no means crowned by him.' ' ' By 
this text,' said St Gregory Nazianzen, speaking of St. 
Paul's comparison of marriage to the union of Christ with 
the Church, ' second marriages seem to me to be re- 
proved. If there are two Christs there may be two 
husbands or two wives. If thex'e is but one Christ, one 
Head of the Church, there is but one flesh — a second is 
repelled. But if he forbids a second, what is to be said 
of third marriages ? The first is law, the second is pardon 
and indulgence, the third is iniquity ; but he who exceeds 
this number is manifestly bestial.'* The collective judg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical authorities on this subject is 
shown by the rigid exclusion of digamists from the priest- 
hood, and from all claim to the charity of the Church, and 
by the decrees of more than one Council, which ordained 
that a period of penance should be imposed upon all 
who married a second time, before they were admitted to 

t /n Ltgat. * Strom, lib. iii. 

* Contra Jovm. i. * Ibid. See, loo, Ep. cxiui. 

* Horn. xvii. in Lnc * Orat. xixi. 
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communion." One of the canons of the Council of Eliberia, 
in the beginning of the fourth century, while in general 
condemning baptism by laymen, permitted it in case of 
extreme necessity ; but provided that even then it was 
indispensable that the officiating layman should not hfive 
been twice married.' Among the Greeks fourth mar- 
riages were at one time deemed absolutely unlawful, and 
much controversy was excited by the emperor Leo the 
Wise, who, having had three wives, had taken a mistress, 
but afterwards, in defiance of the religious feelings of 
his people, determined to raise her to the position of a 
wife.' 

Tlie subject of the celibacy of the clergy, in which the 
ecclesiastical feelings about marriage were also shown, is 
an extremely lai^e one, and I shall not attempt to deal 
with it, except in a most cursory manner.* There are 
two facts connected with it, which every candid student 
must admit. The first is, that in the earliest period 
of the Church, the privilege of marriage was freely 
accorded to the clergy. The second is, that a notion of 
* the impui'ity of marriage existed, and it was felt that the 
clergy, as pre-eminently the holy class, should have less 
license than laymen. The first form this feeling took 

' See on this decree, Perrone, Dt Matr. iiL $ 1, art. 1 ; Natetis Alex- 
Ander, Hitl. EccUt. $ ii. dissert. 18. Tbe penances aro said not to imply 
that the second marriage was a sin, but that the moral condition that made 
it necessary was a bad one. 

' Cone. Illib. can, ixiyiii, Bingham thinks the feeling of the Council 
to have been, that if baptism was not administered by a priest, it should at 
all events be administered by one who might have been a priest 

' Perrone, De Matninonio, tome iii. p. 102. 

* This subject hna recently been treated with very ^eat learning and with 
udmirabla impartiality by an American author, Air. Henry C. Lea, in bis 
Hidonj of Sacerdotal Ctiibactj (Philndelphio, 1867), wliich is certainly one 
of the most valuable works that America has produced. Since the great 
histoiy of Dean Milman, I know no work in English which has thrown 
more light on the moral condition of the middle ages, ead none which ia 
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appears to have been the strong conviction that a second 
marriage of a priest, or the marriage of a priest with a 
widow, was unlawful and criminal.' This belief seems 
to have existed from the earliest period of the Church, 
and was retained with great tenacity and unanimity 
through many centuries. In the next place, we find, from 
an extremely early date, an opinion prevaiUng first of all, 
that it was an act of virtue, and then that it was an act of 
duty, for priests after ordination to abstain from cohabiting 
with their wives. The Council of Nice refrained, at the 
advice of Paphnutius, who was himself a scrupulous celi- 
bate, from imposing this last rule as a matter of necessity;" 
but in the course of the fourth century it was a recognised 
principle that clerical marriages were criminal. They 
were celebrated, however, habitually, and usually with 
the greatest openness. The various attitudes assumed by 
the ecclesiastical authorities in dealing with this subject 
form an extremely curious page of the history of morals, 
and supply the most crushing evidence of the evils which 
have been produced by the system of celibacy. I can at 
present, however, only refer to the vast mass of evidence 
which has been collected on the subject, derived from the 

more fitted to dispel the gross illusions concerning that period irhich 
Poritive writers, aad writeis of » certain ecclesiastical school, baye conspired 
to sustain. 

' See Left, p. 30. The command of St. Paul, that a bishop mr deacon 
should be tbe husband of <me wife (1 Tim. lii. S-12} wis believed by all 
ancient and 1^ many modern commentators to be prohibitorj of second 
marringes ; and this Tiew is somewhat conGnned b; the widows who vera 
to be honoured and supported bj the Church, being only those who had 
but once married (1 Tim. v. d). See Preesensd, SiM. Jet trou premkrt 
Siietei (l" sdria), tome ii. p. S33. Among tbe Jews it was ordained that 
the high priest should not marry a widow. (Levit. xxi. 13-14.) 

■ Socrates, H. E. i. 11. The Coundl of Illiberis (can. xxxiii.) had or- 
dained this, hut both the precepts and the practice of dirines varied greatly. 
A brilliant summaTy of the chief fiicts is given in Milman's Sittorji o^ 
SaHg Chritlimuty, toL iiL pp. 277-282. 
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writings of Catholic divines and from the decrees of Catho- 
lic Councils during the space of many centuries. It is a 
popular illusion, which is especially common among writers 
who have little direct knowledge of the middle ages, that 
the atrocious immorality of monasteries, in the century be- 
fore the Beformation, was a new fact, and that the ages 
when the faith of men was undisturbed, were ^es of great 
moral purity. In fact, it appears from the uniform tes- 
timony of the eaJesiastical writers, that the ecclesiastical 
immorality of the eighth and three following centuries was 
little if at all less outrageous than in any other period, while 
the Papacy, during almost the whole of the tenth century, 
was held by men of infemous lives. Simony was nearly 
imiversal.* Barbarian chieftains married at an early age, 
and, totally incapable of restraint, occupied the leading 
positions in the Church, and gross irregularities speedily 
became general An Itahan bishop of the tenth century 
epigraminatically described the morals of his time, when he 
declared, that if he were to enforce the canons against 
unchaste people administering ecclesiastical rites, no one 
would be left in the Church except the boys ; and if he 
were to observe the canons against bastards, these also 
must be excluded.' The evil acquired such magnitude, 
that a great feudal clergy, bequeathing the ecclesiastical 
benefices from father to son, appeared more than once 
likely to arise.* A tax called 'Cullagium,' which was 
in fact a license to clergymen to keep concubine^ was 
during several centuries systematically levied by princes.* 

' See, on the state of tblngs in tbe tentii and eleventh centiuj, Leo, pp. 
lfla-193. 
' Ratherins, quoted by Lea, p. 161. 

* See some curious GTidence of the extent to which the practice of the 
hereditary tnuumisaion of eccletiasttcal offices WM carried, in Lea, pp. 140, 
15d, 266, 290, 339. 

* Lea, pp. 271 202, 422. 
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Sometimes the evil, by its very extension, corrected itseK 
Priestly marriages were looked upon as normal events not 
implying any guilt, and in the eleventh century several 
instances are recorded in which the fact was not regarded 
as any impediment to the power of working miracles.^ 
But this was a rare exception. From the earliest period 
a long succession of Councils as well as such men as St, 
Boniface, St. Gregory the Great, St. Peter Damiani, St. 
Dunstan, St. Anselm, Hildebraud, and his successors in the 
Popedom, denounced priestly marriage or concubinage as 
an atrocious crime, and the habitual life of the priests 
was, in theory at least, generally recognised as a life 
of sin. 

It was not surprising that, having once broken their 
vows and begun to live what they deemed a life of habi- 
tual sin, the clergy should soon have sunk far below the 
level of the laity. We may not lay much stress oii such 
isolated instances of depravity as that of Pope John 
XXIII., who was condemned for incest, among many 
other crimes, and for adultery ;' or the abbot-elect of St. 
Augustine, at Canterbury, who in 1171 was found, on in- 
vestigation, to have seventeen illegitimate children in a 
single village;^ or an abbot of St. Pelayo, in Spain, who 
in 1130 was proved to have kept no less than seventy 
concubines ; * or Henry IIL Bishop of Li^e, who was 
deposed in 1274 for having sixty-five illegitimate chil- 
dren ; ' but it is impossible to resist the evidence of a 
long chdn of Councils and ecclesiastical writers, who con- 
spire in depicting far greater evils than simple concu- 
binage. It was observed, that when the priests actually 
took wives, the knowledge that these connections were 
illegal was peculiarly fatal to their fidelity, and bigamy 

' Led, pp. lSC-187. ' Ibid. p. 3-53. ' Ibid. p. 290. 

< Ibid. p. 322. " Ibid. p. 349. 
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and extreme mobility of attachments were especially 
common among them. The 17111613 of the middle ages 
are full of accounts of nunneries that were like brothels, 
of the vast multitude of ia&nttcides within their walls, 
and of that inveterate prevalence of incest among the 
clergy, which rendered it necessary again and ^ain to 
issue the most stringent enactments that priests should 
not be permitted to hve with their mothers or sisters. 
Unnatural love, which it had been one of the great ser- 
vices of Christianity almost to eradicate from the world, 
is more than once spoken of as lingering in the monas- 
teries; and sliortly before the Eeformation, complaints 
became loud and frequent of the employment of the con- ' 
fessional for the pmposes of debauchery.' The measures 
taken on the subject were very numerous and severe. At 
first, the evil chiefly complained of was the clandestine 
marriage of priests, and especially then- intercourse with 
wives they had married previous to their ordination ; and 
several Councils issued their anathemas against priests 
'who had improper relations with their wives ;'and rules 
were made that priests should always sleep in the pre- 
sence of a subordinate clerk ; and that they should only 
meet their wives in the open air and before at least two 
witnesses. Men were, however, by no means unanimous 
in their way of regarding this matter. Synesius, when 
elected to a bishopric, had at first declined, boldly ally- 
ing as one of his reasons, that he had a wife whom he 
loved dearly, and who, he hoped, would bear him many 
sons, and that he did not mean to separate from her or 
visit her secretly as an adulterer.' A bishop of Laon, at 
a later date, who was married to a niece of St. E^my, 

' The Teadei mev find tfae most niuplo eyideDM of these podiUone in Lea. 
Sea eapednUr pp. 138, 141, 153, 165, 260, 344. 

' SynesiuH, Ep. ct. 
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and who had remained with his wife till after he had 
a son and a daughter, quaintly expressed his penitence 
by naming them respectively Latro and Vulpecula.' 
St. Gr^ory the Great describes the virtue of a priest, 
who, through motives of piety, had discarded his 
wife. As he lay dying, she hastened to him to watch 
the bed which for forty years she had not been allowed 
to share, and bending over what seemed the inanimate 
form of her husband, she tried to ascertain whether 
any breath still remained, when the dying saint, col- 
lecting his last energies, exclaimed, * Woman, begone ; 
take away the straw ; there is fire yet,' * The destruc- 
tion of priestly marriage is chiefly due to Hildebrand, 
who pursued this object with the most untiring reso- 
lution. Finding that his appeals to the ecclesiastical 
authorities and to the civil rulers were insufficient, he 
boldly turned to the people, exhorted them, in defiance 
of all Church traditions, to withdraw their obedience from 
married priests, and kindled among them a fierce fana- 
ticism of asceticism, which speedily produced a fierce 
persecution of the ofiending pastors. Their wives, in 
immense numbers, were driven forth with hatred and 
with scorn, and many crimes, and much intolerable suf- 
fering, followed the disruption. The priests sometimes 
strenuously resisted. At Cambrai, in a.d. 3077, they 
burnt alive as a heretic a zealot who was maintaining 
the doctrines of Hildebrand. In England, half a century 
later, they succeeded in surprising a Papal legate in the 
arms of a courtesan, a few hours after he had delivered a 
fierce denunciation of clerical nnchastity.* But Papal 

' Left, p, 12^, St. Augiutine bud named Am illegitimate son Adeodktus, 
OT the Gift of God, and hod made him a principal interlocutor in one of fais 
reli^ouB dialogues. ' Diahg. iv. 11. 

' Tbis ii mentioned by Hani; of Huntingdon, who tvaa a contempomy. 
(Lea, p. 393.) 
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resolutioti supported by popular fanaticism won the vic- 
tory. Pope Urban H. gave license to the nobles to 
reduce to slavery the wives of priests who obstinately 
refused to abandon them, and after a few more acts of 
severity priestly marriage became obsolete. The extent, 
however, of the disorders that still existed, is shown by 
the mournful confessions of ecclesiastical writers, by the 
uniform and indignant testimony of the poets and prose 
satirists who preceded the Eeformation, by the atrocious 
immoralities disclosed in the monasteries at the time of 
their suppression, and by the signiticant prudence of many 
lay Catholics, who were accustomed to insist that their 
priest should take a concubine for the protection of the 
families of his parishioners.' 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more demoraliang 
influence than a priesthood living such a life as I have de- 
scribed. In Protestant countries, where the marriage of 
the clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been pro- 
ductive of the greatest and the most unequivocal benefits. 
Nowhere, it may be confidently asserted, does Christianity 

' The first notice of this verj rematlcable precaution u in a canon of 
the Council of Falencia (in Spun) held in 1323, which anathematisea Irj- 
men who compel their putors to take concubines. (Lea, p. 324.) Sleidan 
menUons that it was customarj in some of the Swiss cantons for the pa- 
risbioiKrs to oblige the priest to select a concuhine as a necessarj precau- 
tion for the protection of bis female parishioners. (Ibid. p. 365.) Sarpi, 
in his Hid. of the Ctnmcil nf Trent, mentions (on the authoritj of Zuioglius) 
this Swiss custom. Nicolas de Clemangis, a leading member of the Coun- 
cil of Oonstance, declared that this custom had become tctj common, that 
the laity were now firmly persuaded that priests neoer lired a life of real 
• celibacy, and that, where no proofs of concubinage were lound, they always 
assumed the existence of more serious Tice. Tbe passage (which had been 
quoted by Bayle) is too remarkable to be omitted. ' Taceo de fomica- 
tdonibus et adulteriis a quibus qui alieni sunt prohro cteteris ac ludibrio esse 
eolent, spadonesque ant sodomitte appellantur ; deoique laioi usque adeo 
persuasum habent nuUos ctelibes esse, ut in plerisque parochiis non aliter 
velint presbftenim tolerare nisi concubiuam habeat, quo vel sic suis sit 
consultum uioribus, qu» nee sic quidem usquequaque sunt extra periculuBi.' 
Nic da Clem. D» ProMii. Simoniac. (Lea, p. ttSO.) 
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assume a more beneficial or a more winning form, than in 
those gentle clerical hoiiseliolds which stud our land, con- 
stituting, aa Coleridge said, ' the one idyll of modem life,' 
the most perfect type of domestic peace, and the centres of 
civilisation in the remotest village. Notwithstanding some 
class narrowness and professional bigotry, notwithstand- 
ing some unworthy, but half unconscious mannerism, 
which is often most unjustly stigmatised as hyjiocrisy, it 
would be difficult to find in any other quarter so much 
happiness at once diffused and enjoyed, or so much 
virtue attained with so little tension or struggle. Com- 
bining with his sacred calling a warm sympathy with the 
intellectual, social, and political movements of his time, 
possessing the enlarged practical knowledge of a father 
of a family, and entering with a keen zest into the occu- 
pations and the amusements of his parishioners, a good 
clergyman will rarely obtrude his rehgious convictions 
into secular spheres, but yet will make them apparent in 
all. They will be revealed by a higher and deeper moral 
tone, by a more scrupulous purity in word and action, 
by an all-pervasive gentleness, which refines, and softens, 
and mellows, and adds as much to the charm as to the 
excellence of the character in which it is displayed. In 
visiting the sick, relieving the poor, instructing the young, 
and discharging a thousand delicate offices for which 
a woman's tact is especially needed, his wife finds a 
sphere of labour which is at once intensely active and 
intensely feminine, and her example is not less beneficial 
than her ministrations. 

Among the Catholic priesthood, on the other hand, 
where the vow of celibacy is faithfully obsen'cd, a 
character of a different type is formed, which with very 
grave ami deadly faults combines some of the noblest 
excellencies to which humanity can attain. Separated 
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from most of the ties and affections of earth, viewing life 
chietly through the distorted medium of the casuist or 
tlie confessional, and deprived of those relationships 
which more than any others soften and expand the 
character, the Catholic priests have been but too often 
conspicuous for their fierce and sanguinary fanaticism, 
and for their indifierence to all interests except those of 
their Church ; while the narrow range of their sympathies, 
and the intellectual servitude they have accepted, render 
them peculiarly unfitted for the office of educating tJie 
young, which they so persistently claim, and which, to 
the great misfortune of the world, they were long per- 
mitted to monopolise. But, on the other hand, no other ' 
body of men have ever exhibited a more single-minded 
and unworldly zeal, refracted by no personal interests, 
sacrificing to duty the dearest of earthly objects, and con- 
fronting with undaunted heroism every form of hardship, 
of suffering, and of death. 

That the middle ages, even in their darkest periods, 
produced many good and great men of the latter type it 
would be unjust and absurd to deny. It can hardly, 
however, be questioned that the extreme frequency of 
ilhcit connections among the clergy tended during many 
centuries most actively to lower the moral tone of the 
laity, and to counteract the great services in tHe cause of 
purity which Christian teaching had undoubtedly effected. 
The priestly connections were rarely so fully recognised 
as to enable the mbtrcss to fill a position like that which 
is now occupied by the wife of a clei^yman, and the 
spectacle of the chief teachers and exemplars of morals 
living habitually in an intercourse which was acknow- 
ledged to be ambiguous or wrong, must have acted most 
injuriously upon every class of the community. Asceti- 
cism, proclaiming war upon human nature, produced a 
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revulsion towards its extreme oppomte, and even when it 
was observed in act it was frequently detrimental to the 
purity of mind An impure chastity was fostered, which 
continually looked upon marriage in its coarsest light, 
treated the propagation of the species as its one le^timate 
end, and exercised a peculiarly perverting influence upon 
the imagination. The exuberant piety of wives who 
desired to live apart from their husbands often drove the 
latter into serious irregularities.^ The notion of sin yias 
introduced into the dearest of relationships,' and the 
whole subject was distorted and degraded by priestly celi- 
bates. It was one of the great benefits of Protestantism 
' that it did much to banish these modes of thought and 
feehng from the world, and to restore marriage to its sim- 
plicity and its dignity. We have a gratifying illustration 
of the extent to which an old superstition has declined, in 
the fact that when Goldsmith, in his great romance, desired 
to depict the harmless eccentricities of his simple-minded 
and unworldly vicar, he represented him as maintaining 
that opinion concerning the sinfulness of the second mar- 
riage of a clergyman, which was for many centuries uni- 
versal in the Church. 

Another injurious consequence, resulting, in a great 

' Tbifi waf enerpoticallv noticed hj Luther, in bis famous sennoD ' De 
M&trimoiiio,' and eome of the Cntholic preachers of an earlier period had 
made the came complaint. See a curious passng^ from a contemponry of 
Boccaccio, quoted by Meray , Let Libree prechnai, p. 166. ' Vast numbers of 
laymen separated from their wives under the influence of the ascetjc enthu- 
Eiaam which Hildebmnd created.' — Lea, p. 264, 

' ' Quando enini servata fide thori causa prolis conjug«s conveniunt uc 
excusatur coitus ut culpara non babeat Quando vero deficienta bono prolis 
lide tamen servata conveniunt causa in continent! le non sic excusatur ut non 
hnbeat culpam, sed venialem. . . . Item hoc quod coujugatJTicti concupis- 
centift utuntur invicem, ultra necessitati'm liberoa procieandi, poDtun in bis 
^>T0 quibuB quolidie diciniuB Dimittn nobis debitn nostra. . . . Undeiosen- 
tentiolis Sexli I'ylhagorici legitur "omnis ardentior amator propriee uxoria 
adulter est.'"— Petei I»mbard, Sottent. lib. it. dist. SI. 
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!, from asceticism, was a tendency to depreciate ex- 
tremely the character and the position of women. In this 
tendency we may detect in part the influence of the earlier 
Jewish writings, in which it is probable that most im- 
partial observers will detect evident traces of the com- 
mon oriental depreciation of women. Tlie custom of 
purchase-money to the father of the bride was ad- 
mitted. Polygamy was authorised,^ and practised by the 
wisest man on an enormous scide. A woman was regarded 
as the origin of human ills. A period of purification was 
appointed after the birth of every child ; but, by a very 
significant provision, it was twice as long in the case of a 
female as of a male child.* ' The badness of men,' a 
Jewish writer emphatically declared, ' is better than the 
goodness of women.'* The types of female excellence 
exhibited in the early period of Jewish history are in 
general of a low order, and certainly far inferior to those 
of Eoman history or Greek poetry; and the warmest 
eulogy of a woman in the Old Testament is probably that 
which was bestowed upon her who, with circumstances 
of the most a^ravated treachery, had murdered the 
sleeping fugitive who had taken refuge imder her roof. 

The combined influence of the Jewish writings, and of 
that ascetic feeling which treated women as the chief 
source of temptation to man, was shown in those fierce 
invectives against this sex, which form so conspicuous 
and so grotesque a portion of the writings of the Fathers, 
and which contrast so curiously with the adulation be- 
stowed upon particular members of the sex. Woman 
was represented as the door of hell, as the mother of all 

' Many wivea, Lonever, were forbidden. (Deut xvii. 17.) Polygumy is 
Miid to hnre ceased Among tbe Jews sfter tlie return from the Babylonish 
raptivity. — Whewell'a EUmadtef Moraiitg, hook iv. ch. t. 

* Leyit xii 1-6. » Eccle»aBticiu, xiii. 14. 
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human ills. She should be ashamed at the very thought 
that she is a woman. She should live in continual penance, 
on account of the curses she has brought upon the world. 
She should be ashamed of her dress, for it is the memorial 
of her fall. She should be especially ashamed of her 
beauty, for it is the most potent instrument of the dseraon. 
Physical beauty was indeed peipetuaJly the theme of ec- 
clesiastical denunciations, though one singular esception 
seems to have been made ; for it has been observed that 
in the middle ages the personal beauty of bishops was 
continually noticed upon their tombs.* Women were 
even forbidden by a provincial Council, in the sixth 
century, on account of their impurity, to receive the 
Eucharist into their naked hands.^ Their essentially sub- 
ordinate position was continually maintained. 

It is probable that this teaching had its part in deter- 
mining the principles of legislation concerniog the sex. 
The Pagan laws during the empire had been continually 
repealing the old disabilities of women, and the legislative 
movement in their favour continued with unabated force 
from Constantine to Justinian, and appeared also in some 
of the early laws of the barbarians.* But in the whole 
feudal legislation women were placed in a much lower 
legal position than in the Pagan empire.* In addition to 



' Thia curioua fnct is noticed by Le Blant, Inacripttont ckritiainet da 
Gaulc, pp. xcvii-icviii. 

* Sue the decree of a Council of Auxerre (a.d. 678), can. 30. 

" See tlie Inat two chapters of Troplong, Itifiucncet At Ckrislumisme imr h 
Droit (n 'work, however, which is written much more in the spirit of an 
apologist than in that of an historian), and Legouvi, pp. 27-20. 

* Eren in matters not relating to property, thp portion of women in feudal- 
ism wsa a low one. ' Tout nuiri,' says Beauroanoirj ' pent battre sa fenuue 
qusnd elle ne veut pas obdir ii son commandement, ou quaud elle le maudit, 
nu quand elle le dement, pourvu que ce soit tnod^r^ment et snns que mort 
s'enauiTe,' quoted by Legouv^, p. 148. Contmat with this the saying of the 
elder C«to : ' A man who beats his wife or hia children lays impious hoods 
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the personal restrictions which grew necessarily out of the 
Catholic doctrines concerning divorce, and the subordina- 
tion of the weaker aex, we find numerous and stringent 
enactments, which rendered it impossible for women to 
succeed to any considerable amouBt of property, and 
which almost reduced them to the alternative of marriage 
or a nunnery.^ The complete inferiority of the sex was 
continually maintained by the law, and that generous 
public opinion which in Rome had frequently revolted 
against the injustice done to giris, in depriving them of 
the greater part of the inheritance of their fathers, totally 
disappeared. Wherever the canon law has been the basis 
of legislation, we find laws of succession sacrificing the 
interests of daughters and of wives,' and a state of public 
opinion which has been formed and regulated by these 
laws ; nor was any serious attempt made to abolish them 
till the close of the last century. The French revolution- 
ists, though rejecting the proposal of Sieyes and Condorcet 
to accord political emancipation to women, established at 
least an equal succession of sons and daughters, and thus 
initiated a great reformation of both law and opinion, 
which sooner or later must traverse the world. 

In their efforts to raise the standard of purity, the 



on that which is moat holj and most sacred in tlie world.' — Plutarch, Mar- 
eut Cato. 

' See Legouru, pp. 29-38 ; Maine's Ancient Law, pp. 164-169. 

* ' No sodety which preservea any tincture of Christian ingtitutions is 
likely lA restore to married women the personal Lbertj conferred on them 
by the middle Roman law : but the proprietary disabilities of married females 
stand on quite a different basis from their personal incapacities, and it h bv 
keeping' alive and consolidating the former that the expositors of tha canon 
law have deeply injured civilisation. There are many vesli)Teg of a struggle 
between the secular and ecclesiastical priociples ; but the canon law nearly 
everywhere previuled.' — Maine's Ancient Law, p. 158. I may observe that 
the Russian law was early very favourable to the proprietary rights of mar- 
ried women. See a remarkable letter in the Memoir* of the Rvictm Daich- 
hoe (edited by Mrs, Bradford : London, 1840), vol. ii. p. 404. 
S7 . 
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Christian teachers derived much assiataoce from the in- 
cursions and the conquests of the barbarians. The dis- 
solution of vast retinues of slaves, the suspension of most 
public games, and the general impoverishment, that fol- 
lowed the invasions, were all fevourable to the cause of 
chastity ; and in respect of this virtue the various tribes 
of barbarians, however violent and lawless, were fax 
superior to the more civilised community. Tacitus, in 
a very famous work, had long before pourtrayed in 
the most flattering colours the purity of the Germans. 
Adultery, he said, was very rare among them. The 
adulteress was driven from the house with shaven hair, 
and beaten ignominiously through the village. Neither 
youth, nor beauty, nor wealth could enable a woman who 
was known to have sinned to secure a husband. Poly- 
gamy was restricted to the princes, who looked upon 
a plurality of wives rather as a badge of dignity than as 
a gratification of the passions. Mothers invariably gave 
suck to their own children. Infanticide was forbidden. 
Widows were not allowed to remarry. The men feared 
captivity, much more for their wives than for themselves ; 
they believed that a sacred and prophetic gift resided 
in women; they consulted them as oracles, and followed 
their counsels.' 

It is generally beheved, and it is not improbable, that 
Tacitus in this work intended to reprove the dissolute 
habits of his fellow countrjonen, and considerably over- 
coloured the virtue of the barbarians. Of the sub- 
stantial justice, however, of his picture we have much 
evidence. Salvian, who, about three centuries later, wit- 
nessed and described the manners of the barbarians who 
had triumphed over the empire, attested in the strongest 
language the contrast which their chastity presented to 

> Qennania, cap. ix. ztul-xx. 
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the vice of those whom they had subdued.* The Scan- 
dinavian mythology abounds in legends exhibiting the 
clear sentiment of the heathen tribes on the subject of 
purity, and the awful penalties threatened in the next 
worid against the seducers.^ The barbarian women were 
accustomed to practise medicine and to interpret dreams, 
and they also very frequently accompanied their hus- 
bands to battle, rallied their broken forces, and even 
themselves took part in the fight.' Augustus had dis- 
covered that it was useless to keep barbarian chiefs as 
hostages, and that the one way of securing the fidelity of 
traitors was by taking their wives, for these, at least, were ' 
never sacrificed. The grandest instances of Koman female 
heroism scarcely surpassed some which were related of 
uncivilised Germans, or of semicivilised Gauls. When 
Marius had vanquished an army of the Teutons, their 
wives besought the conqueror to permit them to become the 
servants of the Vestal Virgins, in order that their honour, 
• at least, might be secure in slavery. Their request was 
refused, and that night they all perished by their own 
hands.* A powerful noble once solicited the hand of a 
Gaulish lady named Camma, who, faithful to her husband, 
resisted all his entreaties. Eesolved at any hazard to 
succeed, he caused her husband to be assassinated, and 
when she took refuge in the temple of Diana, and enrolled 
herself among her priestesses, he sent noble after noble 
to induce her to relent. After a time, he ventured him- 
self into her presence. She feigned a willingness to yield, 
but told him it was first necessary to make a Hbation to 
the goddess. She appeared as a priestess before the altar, 

' De Ovbemaliona DeL 

' See, for these legendti, AltiUet'a Nor&era Anttguiltei, 
' Tacitus, Germ. ; Sut. iv. 18 ; Xipbiliu. Ixu. 3; Amm. Maicelliniu^ 
XV. 13 ; Vopiscus, Aureliia ; FloruB, iiL 3. 
* Vnler. Max. vL 1 ; Ilieton. Ep. cxxiiL 
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bearing in her hand a cup of wine, which she had 
poisoned. She drank half of it herself, banded the re- 
mainder to her guilty lover, and when he had drained 
the cup to the dregs, burst into a fierce thanksgiving, 
that she had been permitted to avenge, and was soon to 
rejoin, her murdered husband.^ Another and still more 
remarkable instance of conjugal fidelity was furoiahed by 
a Gauhsh woman named Epponina. Her husband, Juhus 
Sabinus, had rebelled against Vespasian ; he was conquered, 
and might easily have escaped to Germany, but could not 
bear to abandon his young wife. He retired to a villa of 
his own, concealed himself in subterranean cellars that 
were below it, and instructed a fii-eedman to spread the 
report that he had committed suicide, while, to account 
for the disappearance of his body, he set fire to the villa. 
Epponina, hearing of the suicide, for three days lay pros- ' 
trate on the ground without eating. At lengtli the 
freedman came to her, and told her that the suicide was 
feigned. She continued her lamentations by day, but 
visited her husband by night. She became with child, 
but owing, it is said, to an ointment, she succeeded in con- 
cealing her state from her friends. When the hour of 
parturition was at hand, she went alone into the cellar, 
and without any assistance or attendance was delivered 
of twins, whom she brought up underground. For nine 
years she fulfilled her task, when Sabinus was discovered, 
and, to the lasting disgrace of Vespasian, was executed in 
spite of the supplications of his wife, who made it her last 
request that she might be permitted to die with him.* 

The moral purity of the barbarians was of a kind 
altogether difierent from that which the ascetic movement 

' Plutnrch, De JUidiei: Virt. 

* Vlntaich, Amaiorius ; Xiphilin. Ixvi. 10; Tacit. Iliat. iv. C7. The niuna 
nf this heroic wife is given in three differeDt farmij. 
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inculcated. It was concentrated exclusively upon mar- 
riage. It showed itself in a noble conjugal fidelity ; but 
it was little fitted for a life of celibacy, and did not, as we 
have seen, prevent excessive disorders among the priest- 
hood. The practice of polygamy among the barbarian 
kings was also for some centuries unchecked, or at least 
unsuppressed by Christianity. The kingp Caribert and 
Chilperic had both many wives at the same time.' 
Clothaire matxied the sister of his first wife during the 
lifetime of the latter, who, on the intention of the king 
being announced, is reported to have said, * Let ray lord 
do what seemeth good in his sight, only let thy servant 
live in thy favour.' * Theodebert, whose general good- 
ness of character is warmly extolled by the episcopal 
historian, abandoned his first wife on account of an 
atrocious crime which she had committed, took, during 
her lifetime, another, to whom he had previously been 
betrothed, and upon the death of this second wife, and 
while the first was still living, took a third, whom, how- 
ever, at a later period he murdere<l.* St. Columbanus 
was expelled firom Gaul chiefly on account of his denun- 
ciations of the polygamy of King Thierry.* Dagobert 
had three wives, as well as a multitude of concubines.' 
Charlemagne himself had at the same time two wives, 
and he indulged largely in concubines." After this 
period examples of this nature became rare. The popes 
and the bishops exercised a strict supervision over 
domestic morab, and strenuously, and in most cases 

' On tha polfgHiny of the first, see Greg- Tur. iv. 20 ; ou the polygamy of 
Chilperic, Greg. Tur. iv. 28; v. 14. 
» Greg. Tur. iv. R. * Ibid. iu. 25-27, 36. 

* Fredppariiis, xxxvi. * IbiJ. \\. 

• rpnhsrJus, Vii. Km: Mag. iviii. CbnrlemRgne had, accnrfing to 
Egiahniil, four wiven^ but, as far u I can understand, only twn nt the some 
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successfully, opposed the attempts of kings and nobles to 
repudiate their Tvives. 

But notwithstanding these startling facts, there can be no 
doubt that the general purity of the barbarians was from the 
first superior to that of the later Eomans, and it appears in 
many of their laws. It has been very happily observed,' 
that the high value placed on this virtue is weU illustrated 
by the fact that in the Salic Code, while a charge of 
cowardice falsely brought against a man was only punished 
by a fine of three solidi, a charge of unchastity falsely 
brought against a woman was punished by a fine of fofty- 
five. The Teutonic sentiment was shown in a very stem 
legislation against adultery and rape,* and curiously 
minute precautions were sometimes taken to guard against 
them. A law of the Spanish Visigoths prohibited surgeons 
from bleeding any free woman except in the presence of 
her husband, her nearest relatiye, or at least of some 
properly appointed witness, and a Salic law imposed a 
fine of fifteen pieces of gold upon any one who impro- 
perly pressed her hand,' 

Under the influence of Christianity, assisted by the 
barbarians, a vast change passed gradually over the 
world. The vice we are considering was probably more 
rare; it certainly assumed less extravagant forms, and 
it was screened from observation with a new modesty. 
The theory of morals had become clearer, and the prac- 
tice was somewhat improved. The extreme grossnesa of 
literature had disappeared, and the more glaring violations 
of marriage were always censured and often repressed. 
The penitential discipline, and the exhortations of the 

' Smyth's J^eduret on Modern Buiortf, toL i. pp. 61-6S. 
■ Milman's ffiii. of Latin ChrUUanity, vol. i. p. SC3 ; LegouTv, Sift, 
morale det FemmeM, p. 67. 
* See, on these laws, Lord Kames On n'omeii; Legouvd, p. 67. 
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pulpit, diffused abroad an immeasurably higher sense of 
the importance of purity than Pagan antiquity had known. 
St. Gregory the Great, following in the steps of some 
Pagan philosophers,^ strenuously urged upon mothers 
the duty of themselves suckling their children ; and 
many minute and stringent precepts were made against 
extravagances of dress and manners. The religious in- 
stitutions of Greece and Asia Minor, which had almost 
consecrated prostitution, were for ever abolished, and 
the courtesan sank into a lower stage of degradation. 

Besides these changes, the duty of the reciprocal fidelity 
in marriage was enforced with a new earnestness. The 
contrast between the levity with which the frailty of men 
has in most ages been regarded, and the extreme severity 
with which women who have been guilty of the same 
offence have generally been treated, forms one of the 
most singular anomalies in moral history, and appears 
the more remarkable when we remember that the tempta- 
tion usually springs from the sex which is so readily 
pardoned, that the sex which is visited with such crush- 
ing penalties is proverbially the most weak, and that, in 
the case of women, but not in the case of men, the vice 
is very commonly the result of the most abject misery 
and poverty. For this disparity of censure several reasons 
have been assigned. The offence can be more surely and 
easily detected, and therefore more certainly punished, 
in the case of women than of men ; and as the duty of 
providing for his children falls upon the father, the intro- 
duction into the family of children who are not his own 
is a special injury to him, while illegitimate children 
who do not spring from adultery will probably, on ac- 
count of their father having entered into no compact to 
support them, ultimately become criminals or paupers, 
> FBTorinuB htd stronglj urged it (Aul, Oell. Xoct. xii. 1.) 
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and therefore a burden to society.' I may be added, I 
think, that several causes render the observance of this 
\Trtue more difficult for one sex than for the other ; that 
its violation, when every allowance has been made for 
the moral degradation which is a result of the existing 
condition of public opinion, is naturally more profoundly 
prejudicial to the character of women than of men, and 
also that much of our feeling on these subjects is due to 
laws and moral systems which were formed by men, and 
were in the first instance intended for their own protection. 
The passages in the Fathers, asserting the equality of 
the obligation of chastity imposed upon both sexes, are 
exceedingly unequivocal ; ^ and although the doctrine 
itself had been anticipated by Seneca and Plutarch, it had 
probably never before, and has never since, been so fully 
reahsed as in the early Church. It cannot, however, be 
said that the conquest has been retained. At the present 
day, although the standard of morals is far higher dian 
in Pagan Rome, it may be questioned whether the in- 
equality of the censure which is bestowed upon the two 
sexes is not as great as in the days of Paganism, and that 
inequality is continually the cause of the most shameful 
and the most pitiable injxistice. In one respect, indeed, 
a great retrogression resulted from chivalry, and long, 
survived its decay. The character of the seducer, and 
especially of the passionless seducer who pursues his 

' These are the reaaons given by Ualtlitu, Qri Population, book iii. ch. ii. 

' St. Augiistice (De Coitj. Adait. ii. 19) maintains that adultery is even 
more crimintil in tha man than in the woman. St. Jerome ban an inipreeuTe 
passage on the subject: 'Aiiffl sunt leges CtBaanim, alilB Ohriati ; aliud 
Fapianiia, nliud Paulua nostrl priecepit. Apud ilbs viiis impuilidtiffl tmiM 
laxautur et edIo stupro atque adulterio condemnato passim per lupanaria 
et oncillulas libido pennittitur, quasi culpam digoitas facial non Toluutas. 
Apiid nos quod non licet femiois eeque non licet viris ; et eadem seiritus pari 
conditione ceiuetur.' — ^. IzxviL St. ChTjeoatom writes in a Himllar 
itrun. 
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career simply as a kind of sport, and under the influence 
of no stronger motive than vanity or a spirit of adventure, 
and who designates his successes in destroying the honour 
of .women his conquests, has been glorified and idealised 
in the popular hterature of Christendom in a manner to 
which we can find no parallel in antiquity. When we 
reflect that the object of such a man is by the coldest 
and most deliberate treachery to blast the lives of innocent 
women ; when we compare the levity of his motive with 
the irreparable injury he inflicts ; and when we remember 
that he can only deceive his victim by persuading her to 
love him, and can only ruin her by persuading her to 
trust him, it must be owned that it would be difficult 
to conceive a cruelty more wanton and more heartless, or 
a character combining more numerous elements of infamy 
and of dishonour. That such a character should for many 
centuries have been the popular ideal of a vast section of 
literature, that it should have been the continual boast of 
those who most plume themselves upon their honour, is 
assuredly one of the most mournful facts in history, and 
it represents a moral deflection certainly not lesy than 
was revealed in ancient Greece by the position that was 
assigned to the courtesan. 

The fundamental truth, that the same act can never be 
at once venial for a man to demand, and infamous for a 
woman to accord, though nobly enforced by the early 
Christians, has not passed into the popular sentiment of 
Christendom. The mystical character, however, which 
the Church imparted to marriage has been extremely in- 
fluential. Partly by raising marriage into a sacrament, 
and partly by representing it as, in some mysterious and 
not very definable sense, an image of the union of Christ 
with His Church, a feeling was fostered that a lifelong 
union of one man and one woman is, vmder all curcum- 
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stances, the single form of intercourse between the sexea 
which is not illegitimate ; and this conviction has acquired 
the force of a primal moral intuition. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that, in the stringency 
with which it is usually laid down, it rests not upon the 
law of nature, but upon positive law, although unassisted 
nature is sufficient to lead men many steps in its direction. 
Considering the subject simply in the light of unaided 
reason, two rules comprise the whole duty of man. He 
must abstain from whatever injures happiness or de- 
grades character. Under the first head, he must include 
the more remote as well as the immediate consequences 
of his act. He must consider how his partner will be 
affected by the union, the hght in which society will view 
the connection, the probable position of the children to 
be born, the effect of these births, and also the effect of 
his example upon, the well-being of society at lai^e. 
Some of the elements of this calculation vary in different 
stages of society. Thus, public opinion in one age will 
reprobate, and therefore punish, connections which, in 
another age, are fuUy sanctioned ; and the probable posi- 
tion of the children, as well as the effect of the births 
upon society, will depend greatly upon particular and 
national circumstances. 

Under the second head is comprised the influence of 
this intercourse in clouding oi developing the moral 
feelings, lowering or elevating the tone of character, ex- 
citing or allaying the aberrations of the imagination, 
incapacitating men for pure affections or extending their 
range, making the animal part of oiu: nature more or less 
predominant We know, by the intuition of our moral 
nature, that this predominance is always a degraded, 
though it is not always an unhappy condition. We also 
know that it is a law of our being, that powerful and 
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beautiful affections, which had before been latent, are 
evoked in some particular forms of union, while other 
forms of union are pecuharly fitted to deaden the affec- 
tions and to pervert the character. 

In these considerations we have ample grounds for 
maintaining that the lifelong union of one man and of 
one woman should be the normal or dominant type of 
intercourse between the sexes. We can prove that it is 
on the whole most conducive to the happiness, and also 
to the moral elevation, of all parties. But beyond this 
point it would, I conceive, be impossible to advance, 
except by the assistance of a special revelation. It by 
no means follows that because this should be the domi- 
nant type it should be the only one, or that the interests 
of society demand that all connections should be forced 
into the same die. Connections, which were confessedly 
only for a few years, have always subsisted side by side 
with permanent marriages; and in periods when public 
opinion, acquiescing in their propriety, inflicts no ex- 
communication on one or both of the partners, when 
these partners are not living the demoralising and degrad- 
ing life which accompanies the consciousness of guilt, 
and when proper provision is made for Uie children who 
are born, it would be, I believe, impossible to prove by 
the light of simple and unassisted reason, that such con- 
nections should be invariably condemned. It is extremely 
important, both for the happiness and for the moral well- 
being of men, that hfelong unions should not be effected 
simply under the imperious prompting of a blind appetite. 
There are always multitudes who, in the period of their 
lives when their passions are moat strong, are incapable 
of supporting children in their own social rank, and who 
would therefore injure society by marrying in it, but are 
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nevertheless perfecUy capable of securing an honourable 
career for their illegitimate children in the lower social 
sphere to which they would naturally belong. Under 
the conditions I have mentioned, these connections are 
not injurious, but beneficial to the weaker partner ; they 
soften the differences of rank, they stimulate social habite, 
and they do not produce upon character the degrading 
effect of promiscuous intercourse, or upon society the in- 
jurious effects of imprudent marriages, one or other 
of which will multiply in their absence. In the immense 
variety of circumstances and characters, cases will always 
appear in which, on utilitarian grounds, they might seem 
advisable. 

It is necessary to dwell upon such considerations as 
these, if we would understand the legislation of the Pagan 
Empu-e or the changes that were effected by Christianity. 
The legislators of the empire distinctly recognised these 
connections, and made it a main object to authorise, dig- 
nify, and regulate them. The unlimited hcence of divorce 
practically included them under the name of marriage, 
whUe that name sheltered them from stigma, and pre- 
vented many of the gravest evils of unauthorised unions. 
The word concubine also, which in the republic had the 
same signification as among ourselves, represented in the 
empire a strictly l^al union — an innovation which was 
chiefly due to Augustus, and was doubtless intended as 
part of the legislation against ceUbacy, and also, it may be, 
as a corrective of the licentious habits that were general. 
This imion was in essentials simply a form of marriage, 
for he who, having a concubine, took to himself either a 
wife or another concubine, was legally guilty of adultery. 
Like the commonest form of marriage, it was consum- 
mated without any ceremony, and was dissoluble at will. 
Its pecuharities were that it was contracted between men 
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of patrician rank and freedwomen, who were forbidden 
by law to intermarry; that the concubine, though her 
position was perfectly recognised and honourable, did 
not share the rank of her partner, that she brought no 
dowry, and that her children followed her rank, and 
were excluded from the rank and the inheritance of their 
father.* 

Against these notions Christianity declared a direct 
and implacable warfare, which was imperfectly reflected 
in the civil legislation, but appeared unequivocally in the 
writings of the Fathers, and in most of the decrees of the 
Councils.'' It taught, as a religious dogma, invariable, in- 
flexible, and independent of all utilitarian calculations, that 
all forms of intercourse of the sexes, other than lifelong 
unions, were criminal. ' By teaching men to regard this 
doctrine as axiomatic, and therefore inflicting severe so- 
cial penalties and deep degradation on transient connec- 
tions, it has profoundly modified even their utilitarian 
aspect, and has rendered them in most countries furtive 
and disguised. There is probably no other branch of 
ethics which has been so largely determined by special 

' See Troplong, Inflaenee du ChritUmtiime em- le Droit, pp. 239-261. 

' We find, however, traces of toleration at the eail; Roman concubinea in 
Christianity foreome time. Thus, a Council of Toledo detTeed, ' Si quis 
habeas uiorein fidelis concubinam hnbeat non communicet. Cieterum \a qui 
non babet uzorem et pro uxore concubinam babct a communione non repel- 
latur, tiuitum ut uniua mulieris, But uioria aut concubine ut ei placiierit, 
lit conjunctione contentus.' — 1 Can. 17. St. lEidore said, ' Chriatifuio non 
dicam plurimaa sed nee duaa simul habere licitum est, nisi unani tantum 
aut uzorem, aut certo loco uxoris, a conjux dcest, concubinam.' — Apiid 
Gratiaanm, diss. 4. Quoted by NalalisAIesander, ifrii. Eecla.Smii.l. diss. 
SO. Mr. Lea {Hid. of Sacerdotal Celibaa/, pp. 203-205) has devoted an ex. 
tremely interesting note to tracing the history of the ivord concubine- through 
the middle nges. lie showa that even up to the thirteenth century a con- 
cubine was not necessarily an abandoned woman. The term wns applied to 
maninges that were real, but not officially recognised. Coleridge noticed 
a rcmarliHblo instance of the revival of this custom in Qermaa hiatorj. — 
Notei vn EngUik Diciim (ed. 1853), vol. L p. 221. 
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dogmatic theology, and there is none which would be so 
deeply affected by its decay. 

As a part of the same movement, the purely civil mar- 
riage of the later Pagan Empire was gradually replaced 
by religious marriages. These is a manifest propriety in 
invoking a divine benediction upon an act which forms 
so important an epoch in life, and the mingling of a re- 
ligious ceremony impresses a deeper sense of the solem- 
nity of the contract. The essentially religious and even 
mystical character imparted by Christianity to marriage 
rendered the consecration peculiarly natural, but it was 
only very gradually that it came to be looked upon as 
absolutely necessary. As I have already noticed, it was 
long dispensed with ia the marriage of slaves ; and even 
in the case of freemen, though generally performed, it 
was not made compulsory till the tenth century.^ In ad- 
dition to its primary object of sanctifying marriage, it be- 
came in time a powerful instrument in securing the 
authority of the priesthood, who were able to compel 
men to submit to the conditions they imposed in tlie for- 
mation of the most important contract of life, and the 
modem authorisation of civil marriages as well as the 
general diminution of the power of the Catholic priest- - 
hood over domestic life, have been among the most 
severe blows ecclesiastical influence has undei^one. 

The absolute sinfulness of divorce was at the same time 
strenuously maintained by the Councils, which in this, as 
in many other points, differed widely from the civil law. 
Constantine restricted it to three cases of crime on the 
part of the husband, and three on the part of the wife ; 
but the habits of th^ people were too strong for his enact- 
ments, and after one or two changes in the law, the full 

> Legouv^, p. itw. 
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latitude of divorce reappeared in the Justinian Code. The 
Fathers, on the other hand, though they hesitated a little 
about the case of a divorce which followed an act of 
adultery on the part of the wif^^ had no hesitation what- 
ever in pronouncing all other'' divorces to be criminal, 
and periods of penitential discipline were imposed upon 
Christians who avtuled themselves of the privileges of the 
civil law.'* For mauy centuries this duality of legislation 
continued. The barbarian law restricted divorce by 
imposing severe fines on those who repudiated their 
wives. Charlemagne pronounced divorce to be criminal, 
but did not venture to make it penal, and he practised it 
himself On the other hand, the Church threatened with 
excommunication, and in some cases actually launched 
its thunders against, those who were guilty of it. It was 
only in the twelfth century that the victory was definitely 
achieved, and the civil law, adopting the principle of the 
canon law, prohibited all divorce.' 

I do not propose in the present work to examine how 
far this total prohibition has been for the happiness or 
the moral well-being of men. I will simply observe that, 
though it is now often defended, it was not originally 
imposed in Christian nations upon utilitarian grounds, 
but was based upon the sacramental character of mar- 
riage, upon the behef that it was the special symbol of 
the perpetual union of Christ with His Church, and upon 
a well-known passage in the Gospels. The stringency of 

> See some eurioua pueagea ia Troplong, pp. 222-223. The Fathers seem 
to hare thought dissolution of aiRmatte iras not lawful on account of the 
adultery of the husband, but that it was not abaolulelj unlawful, though not 
commendable, far n husband whose wife had committod adultery to remanj. 

' Some of the great charities of Fabiola were performed aa penances, on 
ncc>>UDt of her crime in availinj; herself of the legislative permisuon of 
divorce. 

' Labonlaje, Recherckcs oir la Condition cisSe et politigue da Ftmmei, 
pp.1 
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the catholic doctrine, which forbids the dissolution of 
marriage even in the case of adultery, has been con- 
aderably relaxed by modem legislation, and there can, I 
think, be little doubt that further steps will yet be taken 
in the same direction; but the vast change that was 
effected in both practice and theory since the unlimited 
licence of the Pagan Empire must be manifest to all. 

It was essential, or at, least very important, that a 
union which was so solemn and so irrevocable should be 
freely contracted. The sentiment of the Eomao patriots 
towards the close of the repubhc was, that marriage 
should be regarded as a means of providing children for 
the State, and should be entered into as a matter of duty 
with that view, and the laws of Augustus had imposed 
many disquahfications on those who abstained from it. 
Both of these inducements to marriage passed away 
under the influence of Christianity. The popular induce- 
ment disappeared with the decline of civic virtues. The 
laws were rescinded under the influence of the ascetic 
enthusiasm which made men regard the state of celibacy 
as pre-eminently holy. 

There was still one other important condition to be 
attained by theologians in order to realise their ideal 
type of marriage. It was to prevent the members of 
the Church from intermarrying with those whose reh- 
gious opinions differed from their own. Mixed marriages, 
it has been truly said, may do more than almost any 
other influence to assuage the rancour and the asperity 
of sects, and they have therefore always been bitterly 
opposed by theologians. It must be added, however, 
that a considerable measure of tolerance must have been 
ah-eady attained before they become possible. In a union 
in which each partner believes and realises that the other 
is doomed to an eternity of misery there can be no real 
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happiness, no sympathy, no trast ; and a domestic agree- 
ment that some of the children should be educated in 
one religion and some in the other would be impossible 
when each parent believed it to be an agreement that 
some children should be doomed to hell. 

The domestic unhappiness arising from differences of 
belief was probably almost or altogether unknown in the 
world before the introduction of Christianity ; for although 
differences of opinion may have before existed, the same 
momentous consequences were not attached to them. It 
has been the especial bane of periods of great religious 
change, such as the conversion of the Boman Empire, or 
the Eeformation, or oiu" own day, when fex more serious 
questions than those which agitated the sixteenth century 
are occupying the attention of a lai^e proportion of 
thinkers and scholars, and when the deep and widening 
chasm between the religious opinions of most highly edu- 
cated men, and of the immense majority of women, ia 
painfully apparent. WhOe a midtitude of scientific dis- 
coveries, critical and historical researches, and educa- 
tional reforms have brought thinking men face to face 
with rehgious problems of extreme importance, women 
have been almost absolutely excluded from their influ- 
ence. Their minds are usually by nature less capable 
than those of men of impartiality and suspense, and the 
almost complete omission from female education of those 
studies which most discipline and strengthen the intellect, 
increases the difference, while at the same time it has 
been usually made a main object to imbue them with a 
passionate faith in traditional opinions, and to preserve 
them from all contact with opposing views. But con- 
tracted knowledge and imperfect sympathy are not the 
sole fruits of this education. It has always been the 
peculiarity of a certain kind of theological teaching, that 
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it inverts all the normal principles of judgment, and abso- 
lutely destroys intellectual diffidence. On otber subjects 
we find, if not a respect for honest coaviction, at least 
some sense of the amount of knowledge that is requisite 
to entitle men to express an opinion on grave contro- 
versies. A complete ignorance of the subject matter of a 
dispute restrains the confidence of dt^matism, and an 
ignorant person who is aware that, by much reading and 
thinking in spheres of which he has himself no knowledge, 
hia educated neighbour has modified or rejected opinions 
which that ignorant person had been taught, will, at least, 
if he is a man of sense or modesty, abstain from compas- 
sionating the benighted condition of his more inftructed 
friend. But on theological questions this has never been 
so. Unfaltering belief being taught as the first of duties, 
and all doubt being usually stigmatised as CTiminal or 
damnable, a state of mind is formed to which we find no 
parallel in other fields. Many men and most women, 
though completely ignorant of the very rudiments of bib- 
lical criticism, historical research, or sraentific discoveries, 
though they have never read a single page, or understood 
a single proposition of the writings of those whom they 
condemn, and have absolutely no rational knowledge 
either of the arguments by which their iaith is defended, 
or of those by which it has been impugned, will never- 
theless adjudicate with the utmost confidence upon every 
polemical question, denounce, hate, pity, or pray for the 
conversion of all who dissent from what they have been 
.taught, assume, as a matter beyond the faintest possibiHty 
of doubt, that the opinions they have received without 
enquiry must be true, and that the opinions which others 
have arrived at by enquiry must be false, and make it a 
main object of their lives to assail what they call heresy 
in every way in their power, except by examining the 
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grounds on which it rests. It is probable that the great 
majority of voices that swell the clamour against every 
book which is r^arded as heretical, are the voices of 
those who would deem it criminal even to open that book, 
or to enter into any real, searching, and impartial investi- 
gation of the subject to which it relates. Innumerable 
pulpits support this tone of thought, and represent, with 
a fervid rhetoric well fitted to excite the nerves and 
imaginations of women, the deplorable condition of all 
who deviate from a certain type of opinions or of emo- 
tions ; a bhnd propagandism or a secret wretchedness 
penetrates into countless households, poisoning the peace 
of families, chUling the mutual confidence of husband and 
wife, adding immeasurably to the difficulties which every 
Marcher ioto truth has to encounter, and difiu^g far and 
wide intellectual timidity, disingenuousness, and hypocrisy. 
These domestic divisions became very apparent in the 
period of Uie conversion of the Boman Empire, and a 
natural desire to guard intact the orthodoxy and zeal of 
the converts, and to prevent a continual discordance, sti- 
mulated the Fathers in their very vehement denunciations 
of all mixed marriages. We may also trace in these de- 
nundations the outline of a very singular doctrine, which 
was afterwards suffered to fall into obscurity, but was 
revived in the last century in England in a curious and 
learned work of the nonjuror Dodwell.^ The union 

' 'A disconne conceniiag the obligation to marry within the true com- 
munion, fi^lowing from their style (>u) of being caUad a holy a^ed.' Thia 
rare diKOurw is appended to a sermon against mixed marriages bj Lealie. 
(London, 1703.) The reader maj find something about Dodwell in Macau- 
lay's Bitt. of Engltmd, ch. liv. ; but Macaulay, who does not appear to have 
known of Dodwell's mRSlerpiece--hb dissertation De Faaeitatg Marfyrum, 
which is one of the finest specimens of criticism of his time — and who only 
knew the discourse on marriagea by extracts, has, I think, done a good de^ 
of injustice to him. However, I have not read his book about organs, 
which is said to be veiy absurd. 
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of Christ and His CLurch had been represented as a 
marriage ; and this image was not r^arded as a mere 
metaphor or comparisbn, but as intimating a mysterious 
unity, which, though not susceptible of any very clear 
definition, was not on that account the less influentiaL 
Christians were the ' limbs of Christ,' and for them to join 
themselves in marriage widi those who were not of the 
Christian fold was hterally, it was said, a species of 
adultery or fornication. The intermarriage of the Israel- 
ites, the chosen seed of the ancient world, with the 
Qentiles, had been described in the Old Testament as an 
act of impurity ; ^ and in the opinion of some at least of 
Uie Fathers, the Christian community occupied towards 
the unbeUevers a position analogous to that which the 
Jews had occupied towards the Gentiles. St, Cyprian de- 
nounces the crime of those ' who prostitute the limbs of 
Christ in marriage with the Gentiles.'^ Tertullian de- 
scribed the intermarriage as fornication ; ^ and after the 
triumph of the Church, the intermarriage of Jews and 
Christians was made a capital offence, and was stigmatised 
by the law as adultery.* The civil law did not prohibit 
the orthodox from intermarrying with heretics, but 
many councils denounced this as criminal in the strongest 
terms. 

- The extreme sanctity attributed to vii^^nity, the abso- 
lute condemnation of all forms of sexual connections other 
than marriage, and the formation and gradual realisation 

* Dodwell relies nuunlj upon this fact, and especiallf upon Em's having 
treated theu marmges as ementially duII. 

* ' Jungero cum infidelibua TiDcnlum matiimonii, prostitueTe gentilibua 
BiBmbra Cbriati.' — Cyprian, Da Lapiu. 

* ' Hkc cum ita sint, fidelea QeDtilium matrinonia subeuntea itupri reoe 
esM constat, et aic«ndoR ab omni communicatione frateimtalds.'— Teit. Ad 
Uxor. ii. 3. 

* See on this law, and on tbe many councils ivbicli condemned the mar- 
lisge of ortbodox with beretics, Bingbain, Antiq. ixii. 2, $ $ 1-2. 
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of the Christian conception of marriage as a permanent 
union of a man and woman of the same religions opi- 
nions, consecrated by solemn religious services, carrying 
with it a deep religious signification, and dissoluble only 
by death, were the most obvious signs of Christian in- 
fluence in the sphere of ethics we are examining. Another 
very important result of the new religion was to raise to 
a far greater honour than they had previously possessed 
the qualities in which women peculiarly excel. 

There are few more curious subjects of enquiry than 
the distinctive diflereuces between the minds and cha- 
racters of men and women, and the manner in which those 
differences have affected the ideal types of different ages, 
nations, philosophies, and religions. Physically, men have 
the indisputable superiority in strength, and women in 
beauty. Intellectually, a certain inferiority of the female 
sex can hardly be denied when we remember how almost 
exclusively the foremost places in every department of 
science, hterature, and art have been occupied by men, 
how iufinitesimally small is the number of women who 
have shown in any form the very highest order of genius, 
how many of the greatest men have achieved their great- 
ness in defiance of the most adverse circumstances, and 
how completely women have &iled in obtaining the fiist 
position, even in music or painting, for the cultivation of 
which their circumstances would appear most propitious. 
It is as impossible to find a female Eaphael, or a female 
Handel, as a female Shakspeare or Newton. Women are 
intellectually more desultory and volatile than men, they 
are more occupied with particular instances than with 
general principles ; they judge rather by intuitive per- 
ceptions than by deliberate reasoning or past experience. 
They are, however, usually superior to men in nimble- 
ness and rapidity of thought, and in the gift of tact or 
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the power of seizing speedily- and fiiithfully the finer in- 
flexions of feeling, and they have therefore often attained 
very great eminence as conversationalists, as letter-writers, 
as actressefi, and aa novelists. 

Morally, the general superiority of women over men 
is, I think, unquestionable. If we take the somewhat 
coarse and inadequate criterion of police statistics, we 
find that, while the male and female populations are nearly 
the same in number, the crimes committed by men are 
usually rather more than five times as numerous as those 
committed by women ; ' and although it may be justly 
observed that men, as the stronger sex, and the sex upon 
whom the burden of supporting the femily is thrown, 
have more temptations than women, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that extreme poverty which 
verges upon starvation is most common among women, 
whose means of livelihood are most restricted, and whose 
earnings are smallest and most precarious. Self-sacrifice 
is the most conspicuous element of a virtuous and rehgious 
character, and it is certainly far less common among men 
than among women, whose whole lives are usually spent 
in yielding to the will and consulting the pleasures of 
another. There are two great departments of virtue: 
the impulave, or that which springs spontaneously from 
the emotions, and the dehberative, or that which is per- 
formed in obedience to the sense of duty ; and in both of 
these I imagine women are superior to men. Their 

' Manj curious statistic* illustrating tliis fact are given lij Ti. BonneTille 
de Marstingy — a Portugneae writer, wlio is counsellor of the Imperial Court 
at Paris — in bis £ltid« tur la MoraliU eompari» de la Femme tt de THomnt*. 
(Paris, 1802.) The writer -rrould have dime better if ha had not mnJiilBiiied, 
in lawyer fashioo, that the atatiBtics of crime are absolutely decisive of the 
question of the comparative morality of the sexes, and also, if he bad not 
tbouKht it due to his olBcial position to talk in a rather grotesque atnun 
■bout the regeneration and glorification of the sex in tbe peraon of tho 
Empress Eug^nie^ 
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Benmbility is greater, they are more chaste both in 
thought and act, more tender to the erring, more com 
passionate to the suffering, more affectionate to all about 
them. On the other hand, those who have traced the 
course of the wives of the poor, and of many who, though 
in narrow drcumstances, can hardly be called poor, will 
probably admit that in no other class do we so often find 
entire lives spent in dmly persistent self-denial, la the 
patient endurance of countless trials, in the ceaseless 
and dehberate sacrifice of their own enjoyments to the 
well-being or the prospects of others. In active courage 
women are inferior to men. In the courage of endurance 
they are commonly their superiors; but their passive 
courage is not so much fortitude which bears and defies, 
as reagnation which bears and bends. In the ethics of 
intellect they are decidedly inferior. To repeat an ex- 
pression I have already employed, women very rarely 
love truth, though they love passionately what they call 
* the truth,' or opinions they have received firom others, 
and hate vehemently those who differ fix)m them. They 
are little capable of impartiality or of doubt ; their think 
ing is chiefiy a mode of feeling ; though very generous in 
their acts, they are rarely generous in their opinions, and 
their leaning is naturally to the side of restriction. They 
persuade rather than convince, and value belief rather as 
a source of consolation than as a faithfiil expression of the 
reality of things. They are less capable than men of 
perceiving qualifying circumstances, of admitting the 
existence of elements of good i^ systems to which th^ 
are opposed, of distinguishing the personal character of 
an opponent from the opinions he maintains. Men lean 
most to justice, and women to mercy. Men are most 
addicted to intemperance and brutahty, women to fri- 
vohty and jealousy. Men excel in energy, self-reliance. 
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perseverance, and magnanimity; women in humility, gen- 
tleness, modesty, and endurance. The realising imagina- 
tion which causes us to pity and to love is more sensitive 
in women than in men, and it is especially more capable 
of dwelling on the unseen. Their religious or devotional 
realisations are incontestably more vivid ; and it is pro- 
bable that, while a fether is most moved by the death of 
a child in his presence, a mother generally feels most the 
death of a child in some distant land. But though more 
intense, the sympathies of women are commonly less 
wide than those of men. Their imaginations indivi- 
duahse more, their afiections are, in consequence, con- 
centrated rather on leaders than on causes ; and if they 
care for a great cause, it is generally because it is repre- 
sented by a great man, or conected with some one whom 
they love. In politics, their enthusiasm is more naturally 
loyalty than patriotism. In history, they are even more 
inclined than men to dwell exclusively upon biographical 
incidents or characteristics as distiDguished irom the 
march of general causes. In benevolence, they excel in 
charity, which alleviates mdividnal suffering,. rather than 
in philanthropy, which deals with lai^e masses, and is 
more frequently employed in preventing than in allaying 



It was a remark ofWinckelmann that 'the supreme 
beauty of Greek art is rather male than female ; ' and the 
justice of this remark has been amply corroborated by 
the greater knowledge we have of late years attained of 
the works of the Phidian period, in which art achieved its 
highest perfection, and in which, at the same time, force 
and freedom, and masculine grandeur, were its pre-emi- 
nent characteristics. A similar observation may be made 
of the moral ideal of which ancient art was simply the 
expression. In antiquity the virtues that were most ad- 
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mired were almost exclusively those which are distinc- 
tively masculine. Courage, self-assertion, magnanimity, 
and, above all, patriotism, were the leading features of the ' 
ideal type ; and chastity, modesty, and charity, the gentler 
and the domestic virtues, which are especially feminine, 
were greatly undervalued. With the single exception of 
conjugal fidelity, none of the virtues that were very highly 
prized were virtues distinctively or pre-eminently feminine. 
With this exception, nearly all the most illustrious women 
of antiquity were illustrious chiefly because they over- 
came tlie natural conditions of their sex. It is a chaiao- 
teristic fact that the favourite female ideal of the artiste 
appears to have been the Amazon.^ We may admire the 
Spartan mothei', or the mother of the Gracchi, repressing 
every sign of grief when their children were sacrificed 
upon the altar of their country, we may wonder at the 
majestic courage of a Porcia or an Arria, but we extol 
them chiefly because, being women, they emancipated 
themselves from the frailty of their sex, and displayed an 
heroic fortitude worthy of tlie strongest and the bravest 
of men. We may bestow an equal admiration upon 
the noble devotion and charity of a St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, or of a Mre. Fry, but we do not admire them be- 
cause they displayed these virtues, although they were 
women, for we feel that their virtues were of the kind 
which the female nature is most fitted to produce. The 
change from the heroic to the saintly ideal, from the 
ideal of Paganism -to the ideal of Christianity, was a 
change from a type which was essentially male to one 
which was essentially feminine. Of all the great schools 
of philosophy no other reflected so faithfully the Koman 
conception of moral excellence as Stoicism, and the greatest 

' See Pliny, Hia. Nat. xitit. 19. 
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Roman exponent of Stoicism summed up its character 
in a single sentence when he pronoimced it to be beyond 
' all other sects the most emphatically masculine.^ On the 
other hand, an ideal type in which meekness, gentleness, 
patience, hmniJity, faith, and love are the most prominent 
features, is not naturally male but female. A reason pro- 
bably deeper than the historical ones which are com- 
monly alleged, why sculpture has always been peculiarly 
Pagan and painting peculiarly Christian, may be found in 
the fact, that sculpture is especially suited to represent 
male beauty, or the beauty of strength, and painting fe- 
male beauty, or the beauty of eoftoess ; and that Pagan 
sentiment was chiefly a glorification of the masciUine 
qualities of strength, and coxirage, and conscious virtue, 
while Christian sentiment is chiefly a glorification of the 
feminine qualities of gentleness, humility, and love. The 
painters whom the religious feeling of Christendom have 
reC4^nised as the most faithfiil exponents ot Christian 
sentiment have always been those who infiiscd a lai^e mea- 
sure of feminine beauty even into their male characters ; 
and we never, or scarcely ever, find that the same artist 
has been conspicuously successful in delineating both 
Christian and Pagan types. Michael Angelo, whose 
genius loved to expatiate on the subhmity of strength and 
defiance, failed signally in his representations of the 
Christian ideal ; and Perugino was equally unsuccessful 
when he sought to pourtray the features of the heroes of 
antiquity.' The position that was gradually assigned to 

t ' Tantuin inter Stoicca, Sarene, «t cetetoa tapietitiam profemos intereMe, 
qunntnm inter fteininas et mnres non immento dixerim.' — D« Contt. 
Sajtiaitit, cap. i. 

* This is well illottnted, on the one side, bj the most repulsive re- 

presentaticms of Christ, hj Miclinel Angela, in the great fresco in the 
Sietine Chapel (BoiDferlor to the Christ of OrgHgnik, at Piaa, from 'which 
it woe parti/ inaitnted), andiamarbte in the Minerva Cliurch at Rome; and, 
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the Virgin as the female ideal in the b^ef and the devo- 
tion of Christendom, w^ a consecration or an expresaon 
of the new value that was attached to the feminine 
virtues. 

The general superiority of women to men in the 
strength of their religious emotions, and their natural 
attraction to a religion which made personal attachment 
to its Founder its central duty, and which imparted an 
unprecedented dignity and afforded an unprecedented 
scope to their characteristic virtues, account for the 
very conspicuous position they assumed in the great 
work of the conversion of the Boman Empire. In no 
other important movement of thought was female in- 
fluence so powerful or so acknowledged. In the ages of 
persecution female figures occupy many of the foremost 
places in the ranks of martyrdo^m, and Pagan and Chris- 
tian writers alike attest the alacrity with which women 
flocked to the Church, and the influence they exercised 
in its favour over the male members of their families. 
The mothers of St. Augustine, St Chrysostom, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and Theodoret, had all a leading 
part in the conversion of their sons. St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, Flacilla, the wife of Theodosius 
the Great, St. Pulcheria, the sister of Theodosius the 
Younger, and Placidia, the mother of Valentinian in.,were 
among the most conspicuous defenders of the faith. In 
the heretical sects the same zeal was manifested, and Arius, 
Priscilhan, and Montanus were all supported by troops 
of zealous female devotees. In the career of asceticism 
women took a part little if at all inferior to men, while 
in the organisation of the great work of charity they were 

on tlie other hiati, by tbe frescoes of Perugiso, at Peru^a, leprewntiDg the 
great ngea of Paganum. The fl^re of OBto,m the latter, almoetapproachea 
u well u I remember, the type of St John. 
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pre-eminent. For no other field of active labour are 
women so admirably suited as for this ; and although we 
may trace from the earliest period, in many creeds and 
ages, individual instances of their influence in allaying the 
suflerings of the distoessed,' it may be truly said that 
their instinct and genius of charity had never before the 
dawn of Christianity obtained full scope for action. Fa- 
biola, Paula, Melania, and a host of other noble ladies 
devoted their time and fortunes mainly to founding and 
extending vast institutions of charity, some of them of a 
kind before unknown in the world. The empress Fla- 
cilla was accustomed to tend with her own hands the sick 
in the hospitals,* and a readiness to discbarge such offices 
was deemed the first duty of a Christian wife.' From age 
to age the impulse thus communicated has been felt; there 
has been no period, however corrupt, there has been no 
Church, however superstitious, that has not been adorned 



' In that fine description of a virtuous vomim -which is ascribed to the 
mother of King Lemuel, we read, ' She Btretchelh out her hand to the poor ; 
yea, she roBcheth forth her hands to the needy.' (Proverhs xiii. 20.) I 
have already quoted from Xenophoo the beautiful descriptiou of the Greek 
wife tending her sick slaves. So, too, Euripides represents the slaves of 
Alcesris gathering with tears orouad the bed of their dying mistreBs, who, 
even tben, found soino hind word for each, and wheu she died, lamenting 
her as their second mother. (Eurip. Alceit.') In the servile war which deso- 
lated Sicily at the time of the Funic wars, we find a touching trut of the 
same kind. The revolt was provoked by the cruelties of a rich man (named 
Uomophilua) and his wife, who were massacred with circumstances of great 
atrocity; but the slaves preserved tbeir daughter entjiely unharmed, for she 
had always made it her business to console them in their sorrow, and she 
bad won the love of all (Uiodor. Sic Fraff. xxxiv.) So, too, Marcio, the 
Mrife of Cato, used to suckle her youn^ slaves from her breast (Plut. 
Mai-c. Cato.) I may add the well-known sentiment which VicgiL puts in 
the mouth of Dido, 'Haud ignara mall miserig succurrere disco,' Them 
are, doubtless, many other touches of the same kind in ancient literature, 
some of which may occur to my readers. 

» Theodoret, v. 19. 

> See the beautiful description of the functions of a Christian voman in 
the second book of Xcrtullian, Ad Vxortm. 
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by many Christian women devoting their entire lives to 
assuaging the sufferings of men, and the mission of charity 
thus instituted has not been more' efficacious in diminish- 
ing the sum of human wretchedness than in promoting 
the moral dignity of those by whom it was conducted. 

Among the Collyridian heretics, women were admitted 
to the priesthood. Among the orthodox, although this 
honour was not bestowed upon them, they received a 
religious consecration, and discharged some minor eccle- 
siastical functions under the name of deaconesses.' This 
order may be traced to the Apostolic period.' It con- 
sisted of elderly vii^ins, who were set apart by a formal 
ordination, and were employed in assisting as catechisLs 
and attendants at the baptism of women, in visiting the 
sick, ministering to martyrs in prison, preserving order 
in the congregations, and accompanying and presenting 
women who desired an interview with the bishop. It 
would appear from the evidence of some councUs, that 
abuses gradually' crept into this institution, and the dea- 
conesses at last faded into simple nuns, but they were 
still in existence in the East in the twelfUi century. 
Besides these, widows, when they had been but once 
married, were treated with peculiar honour, and wei-e 
made the special recipients of the charity of the Church. 
Women advanced in years, who, either from their single 
life or from bereavement, have been left without any male 
protector in the world, have always been peculiarly de- 
serving of commiseration. With less strength, and com- 
monly with less means, and less knowledge of the world 
than men, they are liable to contract certain peculiarities 

' See, upoQ the deaconesses, BiDgham's Chrittian Antiqtatiti, book ii. 
ch. 22, nod Ludlow's Woman's Work m ti« (Aurck. The latter author 
argues elaborately that the ' widows ' were not the same as the dea 

* Phcebe ( Rom. xvi. 1) is described as a iiiiirawic, 
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of mind and manner to which an excessive amount of 
ridicule has been attached, and age, in most cases, fur- 
nishes them with very little to compensate for the charms 
of whicli it has deprived them. The weight and dignity 
of matured wisdom whicli make the old age of one sex so 
venerable, are more rarely found in that of the other, and 
even physical beauty is more frequently the characteristic 
of an old man than of an old woman. The Church la- 
boured steadily to cast a halo of reverence around this 
period of woman's life, and its religious exercises have 
done very much to console and to occupy it. 

In accordance with these ideas, the Christian legislators 
contributed lai^ely to improve the legal position of 
widows in respect to property,* and Justinian gave mo- 
thers the guardianship of Uieir children, destroying the 
Pagan rule that guardianship could only be legally exer- 
cised by men.^ The usual subservience of the sex to 
ecclesiastical influence, the numerous instances of rich 
widows devoting their fortunes, and mothers their sons, 
to the Church, had no doubt some influence in securing 
the advocacy of the clergy, but these measures had a maui- 
fest importance in elevating the position of women who 
have had in Christian lands, a great, though not, I think, 
altogether a beneficial influence, in the early education of 
their sons. 

Independently of all legal enactments, the simple change 
of the ideal type by bringing specially feminine virtues 

> A yerj able wTit«r, vbo takes on the ^hole an unfavourable riew of the 
iaflnence of ChriBtianitj oil l^alation, saja, ' The provision for the widon* 
was attributable to the exertioas of the Church, which never reliited its soli- 
citude for the intereits of vivea surviving their husbands, winning, perhaps, 
one of the most arduous of its triumphs vhen, after exacting for two or 
thret) centuries nn express promise from the husband at marriage to endow 
hie wife, it at hut succeeded in engrafting the principle of dower on tha 
customary law of all Western Europe.' — Maine's Artciad Law, p. 224. 

■ See Ttoplong, Injhitnca At Chratiammie wr k Droit, pp. S06-SI0. 
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into the fore front, w^ sufficient to elevate and emioble 
the Bex. The' commandiDg position of the medieBval 
abbesses, the great number of female saints, and espe- 
cially the reverence bestowed upon the Virgin, had a 
similar effect It is remarkable that the Jews, who, of 
the three great nations of antiquity, certainly produced in 
history and poetry the smallest number of illustrious 
women, should have Aimished the world with its supreme 
female ideal, and it is also a striking illustration of the 
quahties which prove most attractive in woman, that one 
of whom we know nothing except her gentleness and her 
sorrow should have exercised a magnetic power upon 
the world incomparably greater than was exercised by 
the most majestic female patriots of Fagaoism. Whatever 
may be thought of its theological propriety, there is, I 
think, little doubt that the Cathohc reverence for the 
Yiigin has done much to elevate and purify the ideal of, 
women, and to soften the manners of men. It has had 
an inSuence which the worship of the Pagan goddesses 
could never possess, for these bad been almost destitute 
of moral beauty, and especially of that kind of moral 
beauty which is peculiarly feminine. It suppUed in a 
great measure the redeeming and ennobhng element in 
that strange amalgam of reUgious, licentious, and mihtary 
feeUng which was formed around women in the age of 
chivalry, and which no succeeding change of habit or 
belief has wholly destroyed. 

It can hardly, I think, be questioned that in the great 
religious convulsions of the sixteenth century, the femi- 
nine type followed Catholicism, while Protestantism in- 
chned more to the masculine type. Catholicism alone 
retained the Virgin worship, which at once reflected and 
sustained the first The skill with which it acts upon 
the emotions by music, and painting, and solemn archi- 
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tecture, and impofflng .pageantry, its tendency to appeal 
to the imagination rather than to the reaaSo, and to foster 
modes of feeling rather than modes of thought, its as- 
sertion of absolute and infaUible certainty, above all, the 
manner in which it teaches its votary to throw himself 
perpetually on authority, all tended in the same direction. 
It is the part of a woman to lean, it is the part of a man 
to stand. A reUgion which prescribed to the distracted 
mind unreasoning ftuth in an infallible Church, and to the 
troubled conscience an implicit trust in an absolving 
priesthood, has ever had. an especial attraction to a femi- 
nine mind. A religion which recognised no authority 
between man and bis Creator, which asserted at once the 
dignity and the duty of private judgment, and which, 
while deepening immeasurably the sense of individual re- 
sponfflbility, denuded religion of meretricious ornaments, 
and of most sesthetic aids, is pre-eminently a religion of 
men. Puritanism is the most masculine form that Chris- 
tianity has yet assumed. Its most illustrious teachers 
differed from the Catholic saints as much in the moral 
type they displayed as in the system of doctrines they 
held. Catholicism commonly softens, while Protestantism 
strengthens the character ; but the softness of the first 
often d^enerates into weakness, and the strength of the 
second into hardness. Sincerely Catholic nations are dis- 
tinguished for their reverence, for their habitual and vivid 
perceptions of religious things, for the warmth of their 
emotions, for a certain amiability of disposition, and a 
certain natural courtesy and refinement of manner that 
are inexpressibly winning. Sincerely Protestant nations 
are distinguished for their love of truth, for their firm 
sense of duty, for the strength and the dignity of their 
character. Loyalty and humihty, which are especially 
feminine, flouridi chiefly in the first ; liberty and self- 
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assertion in the second. The first are most prone to 
superstition, and the second to fanaticism. Protestantism, 
by purifying and dignifying marriage, conferred a great 
benefit upon women ; but it must be owned that neither 
in its ideal type, nor in the general tenor of its doctrines 
or devotions, is it as congenial to their nature ns the reli- 
gion it superseded. 

Its complete suppression of the conventual system was 
afco, I think, very far from a benefit to women or to the . 
world. It would be impossible to conceive any institu- 
tion more needed than one which would furnish a shelter 
for the many women who, from poverty, or domestic 
unhappmess, or other causes, find themselves cast alone 
and unprotected into the battle of life, which would secure 
them from the temptations to gross vice, and from the 
extremities of suffering, and would convert them into 
agents of active, organised, and intelligent charity. Such 
an institution would be almost free from the objections 
that may justly be urged against monasteries, which with- 
draw strong men from manual labour, and it would hugely 
mitigate the difiiculty of providing labour and means of 
livehhood for single women, which is one of the most 
pressing, in our own day one of the most appalhng, of 
social problems. Most unhappily for mankind, this noble 
conception was from the first perverted. Institutions that 
might have had an incalculable philanthropic value were 
based upon theprinciple of asceticism, which makes the 
sacrifice, not the promotion, of earthly happiness its aim, 
and binding vows produced much misery and not a little 
vice. The convent became the perpetual prison of the 
daughter whom a father was disinclined to endow, or of 
young girls who, under the impulse of a transient enthu- 
siasm, or of a transient sorrow, took a step which they 
never could retrace, and useless penances and contemptible 
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superstitions wasted the energies that might have been 
most ■ beneficially employed. Still it is very doubtful 
whether, even in the most degraded period, the convents 
did not prevent more misery than they inflicted, and in 
the Sisters of Charity the religious orders of Catholicism 
have produced one of the most perfect of all the types of 
womanhood. There is, as I conceive, no fact in modem 
history more deeply to be deplored than that the Ee- 
, formers, who in matters of doctrinal innovations were 
often 80 timid, should have levelled to the dust, instead of 
attempting to regenerate, the whole conventual system of 
Catholicism. 

The course of these observations has led me to trans- 
gress the limits assigned to this history. It has been, 
however, my object through this entire work to exhibit 
not only the nature but also the significance of the moral 
facts I have recorded, by showing how they have affected 
the subsequent changes of society. I will conclude this 
chapter, and this work, by observing that of all the de- 
partments of ethics the questions concerning the relations 
of the sexes and the proper position of women, are those 
upon the future of which there rests the greatest uncer- 
tainty. History tells us that as civilisation advances, the 
charity of men becomes at once warmer and more expan- 
sive, their habitual conduct both more gentle aad more 
temperate, and their love of truth more sincere ; but it 
also warns us that in periods of great intellectual enlight- 
enment, and of great social refinement, the relations of 
the sexes have often been most anarchical. It is impos- 
sible to deny that the form which these relations at pre- 
sent assume has been very lai^ely affected by special 
religious teaching, which, for good or for ill, is rapidly 
waning in the sphere of government, and also, that cer- 
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tain recent revolutions in economical opinion and indus- 
trial enterprise have a most profound bearing upon the 
subject. The belief that a rapid increase of population 
is always eminently beneficial, which was long accepted 
as an axiom by both statesmen and moralists, and was 
made the basis of a laige part of the legislation of the 
first and of the decisions of the second, has now been 
replaced by the directly opposite doctrine, that the very 
highest interest of society is not to stimulate but to re- 
strain multiplication, dimini^ingthe number of marriages 
and of childrai. In consequence of this belief, and of the 
many &ctitious wants that accompany a luxurious civili- 
sation, a very large and increasing proportion of women 
are left to make their way ia life without any male pro- 
tector, and the difficulties they have to encounter through 
physical weakness have beeu most unnaturally and. most 
feaurfully a^ravated by laws and customs which, resting 
on the old assumption that every woman should be a 
wife, habitually deprive them, of the pecuniary and edu- 
cational advantages of men, exclude them absolutely 
from very many of the employments in which they might 
earn a subsistence, encumber their course in others by a 
heartless ridicule or by a steady disapprobation, and con- 
sign, in consequence, many thousands to the most extreme 
and agonising poverty, and perhaps a still larger number 
to the paths of vice. At the same time a momentous 
revolution, the efiects of which can as yet be but imper- 
fectly descried, has taken place in the chief spheres of 
female industry that remain. The progress of machinery 
has destroyed its domestic character. The distafi" has 
fallen from the hand. The needle is being rapidly super- 
seded, and the work which, from the days of Homer to 
the present century, was accomplished in the centre of the 
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family, has been transferred to the crowded manu&o- 
tory.^ 

The probable consequences of these things are among 
the most important questions that can occupy the moral- 
ist or the philanthropist, but they do not fall within the 
province of the historian. That the pursuits and educa- 
tion of women will be considerably altered, that these 
alterations will bring with them some modifications of the 
type of character, and that the prevailing moral notions 
concerning the relations of the sexes will be subjected in 
many quarters to a severe and hostile criticism, may 
safely be predicted. Many wild theories will doubtless 
be propounded. Some real ethical changes may perhaps 
be efifected, but these, if I mistake not, can only be within 
definite and narrow limits. He who will seriously reflect 
upon our clear perceptions of the diflerence between 
purity and impurity, upon the laws that govern our aflec- 
tions, and upon the interests of the children who are bom, 
may easily convince himself that in this, as in all other 
spheres, there are certain eternal moral landmarks which 
never can be removed. 

' The results of this chiuige have be«D treated hj Miaa P&rkes, in her 
tnilj Bdmirable little book called Eutxyt on WDman't Work, better than 
hj tay other writer with whom I am acquainted. 
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reer on Greek cosmopolitanism, i. 242 

Alexandria, fonndaliop of, i. 242. Effect 
of the increasing importance of, on 
Soman ibonght, 338. The Itecian 
persecution at, 480. Eicessea of the 
Christian sects of, ii. 208, 209, note 

Alexis, St., his legend, ii. 341 

AJimentua, Cincius, his work written 
in Greek, i. 243 

Almsgiring, offeda of indiscriminate, it. 
98. S7 



AKI 

Ama&niiu, mots the first lAtin work 
on philosophy, i. 181, noU 

Ambrose, St, bU miiaculoos dream, L 
403. His dissection of the pagan 
theory of tha decline of Ihe Bcimui 
empire^ 435. His ransom of Ita- 
lians from the Ooths, ii. 76. His 
commendation of disobedience to pa* 
rente, 141 

American Indians, luicide of the, ii. 
67 



Amphitheatres, history and remains of 

Roman, i. 290 
Amnsemeots, indifferent Commnnitiel, 

i. 119 
Anaxagoras, his remark on the death of 

his son, i. 201. Els remark on 

HeaTBD aa his true eonntty, 211. His 

passive life, 360 
Anchorites. See Ascetics ; Monasti- 

Angela, Michael, in what he failed, ii. 
384 

AoglO'Saion nations, their rirtuea and 
Tices, i. 160, 161 

Animals, loner, Egyptian worship of, 
defended by an Egyptian priest, 174. 
note. Humanit; to animals probably 
first advocated by Plutarch, 268. Ani- 
muls employed ia the arena at Rome. 
297. Instances of kindness to, 306, 
307. Legends ofthe connection of the 
saints and the animal world, il. 171. 
Pagan legends of the iotelli^ence of 
animals, 171, 172. Legislative pro- 
tection of them, 172. Views as to 
tlia souls of animals, 172. Moral 
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m. 396. 



duty of kLDdncas to animsJs taught 
by pagans, 176. Li^nds in the Urea 
of Ibe rainU in coDDectlon with 
animaU, 176. ProgTeea in modern 
times of hnmanitf to animals, IS2 

AntigonuB of Socbo, bis doctrine of vir- 
tue, i. 192, noft 

Antioch, charities of, ii. S6. Its rx- 
tremevice and acocticism, 162 

Antietlieiies. his Bcept.icism. i. 170 

Antoninus, the philosopber, bis predic- 
tion, i. 4«3 

Antoninna the Kons, hia death-bed, i. 
218. HisleniencjtowiirdBthe ChriB- 
tiana, 466, 467. Forged lettpi of, 
487. note. Hie charity, ii. 82 

Antonj, St.. hia flight into Uie desert, 
ii. 109. Eiamodeof lire,117. Hia 
dislike to tnonledge, 123. Legend of 
bis visit Co Foul the hecmtt, 1G6, 167 

Aphrodite, the Greek ideal of the ce- 
lestial and earthly, i. 109 

Apolloniua of Tynna, hia conremtion 
"""" n Egyptian priest rcBpecting 

eek and Ee^-'' '" -' 

Ttorshipping 
Miracles attributed 
hnmanity to animal . 

Apollonias, the metdunt, Mb dispensary 
for monks, ii. 86 

Apuleius, his condemnation of snidde, i. 
224. His disquisition on the doc- 
trine of dEemons, 343. Prsetieal form 
of his philosophy, 349. Hirocles at- 
tribatcd to him, 396. His defence of 
tooth-powder, ii. IfiT 

Archylaaof Tarentuni,hiB speech ontlie 
eTila of sensuality, i. 211. noti 

Argos. story of the sons of the pnestess 
otJunoftt,!. 217 

Arians, their charges against the Calho- 

Aristides, his gentleness, i. 240 
AriBtocniey of Rome, effects of the de- 

etniction of the power of the, on the 

cosmopolitan spirit of the Itomans, i. 

24U 
Aristotle, his ndmiBsion of the practice 

of abortion, i. 94. Emphasis vith 

vhich he direlt upon the utility of 

Tirtue, 129. His patriotism, 211. 

His condemnation of suicide, 224. 

His opinions as to the duties of Greeks 

to bnrbocians, 241 
Arius, death of, ii. 208 
AmobiuB, his notJi^e of the miiades of 

Christ, i. 399 
Arrian, his humanity to animals, ii. I7S 
Aneuiof, St., his penances, ii, 114, 122, 






nole. Hia anxiety to avoid distrne- 
tions, 133, nolle 
AecelicB, estimate of the, of the dread- 
ful nature of a sin, i. 1 17. Decline 

of asceticism and evanescence of the 
montl notions of vhich it iraa the ex- 
pression, 117- Condition of society 
to vbieh it belongs, 136. Decline of 
and saintly qualities irith 
I, 136. Causes of the os- 
108. Rapid ex- 
iLoc of tlie movement, 110-112. 
Asloundlng penances attributed to the 
saints of the desert, 114-116. Mieo- 
Ties and joys of the hermit life, 120, 
elirq. Dielike of the monliB to know- 
ledge. 123. Their hallucinations. 124. 
lielations of female dcvateeawitJi the 
anchorites, 127, 128. Ascetic life, 
ways in which the ascetic mode of 
life affected both the ideal type and 
realised condition of morals, 130, tl 
teq. Extreme animosity of the as- 
cclice to everything pagan, 14S. De- 
cline of the civic virtues caused by 
asc«tici»ra, 148. Moral effects of as- 
ceticism on self-sacriflce, 164. Honl 
beauty of somti of the legends of the 
ascetics, 166. Legends of the connec- 
tion between the saints and the 
animal world, 171. Practical form 
of asceticism in the West, ISB. Jn- 
flueuce of asceticism on chastity, 33S. 
339. And on marringe, 339. And on 
the estimste of women, 366 

Asia Minor, destruction of the churches 
of, ii. 16 

Aaella, story of hcT asceticism, ii. 141 

Asposis, the Athenian courtesan, ii. 
310 

AssDS, feast of, ii. 184 

Association, Hartley's doclrina of, i. 23. 
Enlargement of the Utilitarian school 
by the doctrine, 23. Trace of it 
amongst the ancients, 23. Locke's 

Shrase > association of idea^' 23. The 
DCtrine closely anticipated by Hut- 
cheson, 23. Gay's principles, 24. 
Expansion and elaboration of Hart- 
ley 8 great work, 26. lUustrations of 
thesystem of association, 26-30. The 
theory, how far selflsh. 31. The eesen- 
tinland characteristic feature of con- 
science wholly unaccounted for by the 
association of ideas, 68 

Astrology, hollef in, nipidly gaining 
([round in the time of the elder Fliny, 
1. 179, and note 

Alliens, his suicide, i. 226, aod noU 
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Angiutine, St., od original Bin, i. 220, 
221. His b«lief in contemponirr 
■nintcles, 402. His work on tho 
dsdina of the Komsn empire, 435. 
Hia condemnation of rirgin Buicides, 
ii. SO 

AugnfltuB. tlie Emperor, his solemn de- 
gracIntioD of the gtatns of Hoptunp, 
i. 178. His mode of diBfonrngmg 
fflibacjr, 245. Miraculous stories 
ralaled of him, 273. Hia super- 
Btition, 390. Advice of McoensB to 
him, 425. His MQsideration for the 
religious customs of the Jevs, 432 

Aulua GelliuB, his account of the The-, 
toricians, i. 832. Comparpd with Hel- 
T^tios, 332. Account of his journal, 
331 

AurfliuB. Uarcus, on a future state, i. 
193. Onposthamousrame, 196. De- 
nied that all Tices are the same, 202, 
nifte. On the sacred spirit duelling in 
man, 209. His sabmissiTs gratitude, 
210, His practical application of the 
prefeptu of the Stoics, 213. His 
vaTering tievs as to Buicide, 22A. 
His charily to the human race, 2S4. 
Hild and more religious spirit of 
his stoicism. 269, 260. His constant 

eactice of eel t-ciami nation, 263. 
is life and character. 263-269. 
Compared and contiOBted ivitli Plu- 
tarch's, 267. His discoutsgement of 
the games of the arena, 3U3. His 
humanitf, 308. His disbelief of ex- 
orcism, 40S. His law against reU- 
gious terrorism, 418. His pereeeu- 
tion of the Christians, 467, 469. His 
benevolence, ii. S2. His view of war, 
273 

Austin, Mr., bia view of the foundation 
of themoral law, i. 17. ^ole. Hie ad- 
vocacy of the nnselfish view of the 
lovewe ought to tioartoGod, 18,ni.(*, 
Character of bis * Lectures on Juris- 
prudence,' 22, noU 

Avarice. aEsodation of ideas to the pas- 
sion of, i. 26 

Avitus, St., legend of, ii. 169 
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_ his bones, i. 406, 
death, ii. 10 

Bacchus, suppression of the 
Borne, i 427 

Bacon.Lord, great movement of modem 
thought caused bv, i. 1 30. His objec- 
tion to the Stoics'' view of death, 213 



Bacon, Banger, his life and works, ii. 

223 
Bain, Mr., on pleasure, i. 12. nol^. His 

d^Dition of conscience, 30. note 
Balbus. Cornelius, hia elevation to the 

couBulale, i. 246 
BaltuB on the exordats. i. 40S, not* 
Baptism. Augustinian doctrine of, i. 98 
Barbarians, cnaees of the conversion of 

the, i. 436 
Basil, St., his hospital.- ii. 85. Hie 

labours for monachism, 1 13 
Bassos. YeDtidius, his elevation to tbe 

consulate, i. 24S 
Batbilda, Queen, ber cbarit;, ii. 260 
Bear-gardens in England, ii. 186, tiotf. 
Beauty, analogies between virtue and, i. 
79. Tbcir differeni^e. 80. Diveraj- 
ties existing in our jndgments of vir- 
tue and beauty, 81. Causes of iheee 
diversities. 81. Virtnes to which we 
can. and (o wbich we canikot, apply 
the term beautifol, 84, 86. PteaEore 
derived fiora beauty compared with 
tliaC from the grotesque, or eccentric, 
87. The prevailing cast of female 
beauty in the north, contrasted with 
the southern type, ISl, 152. Admi- 
ration of Ihe Greeks for beautv, ii. 
309 



Beggars, cansea of vast numbers of, ii. 
lua. Old English laws for the sup- 
pression of mendicancy, 102. 'En- 
actments agaiuBt them in various parts 
ofEnrope, 104. 
Benedict, St., his system, 194. 
Benefices, militatr use oiF, ii. 286. 
Benevolence ; Eatcheson'a theory ot 
the moral ' sense ; ' and ibal all virtue 
is resolved into benevolence, i. 4. Dis- 
cussions in England, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, as to the 
eiisteoce of, 20. Shaftesbury, Hnt- 
chesoo.and others, 20. Enlargement of 
the Utilitarian school by Uie rect^- 
nition of benevolence, 21, 22. Various 
views of the source from which it 
springa, 22. Association of ideas 
producing the feeUng of, 27. Hart- 
ley on benevolence qnoted, 28, nolt. 
Impassibility of benevolence becoming 
a pleasure if practised only with a 
view to that end, 37. Application to 
benevolence of Ihe tbeoiy, that the 
moral unity of different ages is a unity 
not of standard but of tendency, lOS. 
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Inflamed by our imaginatioDa, 138, 
139. Not recogniied bj tbe Stoiis, 
198, 201. 202 
Beatham, Jeremj, hia opiniona aa to 
the reaioni or motiree of bomul 
actiona, i. 8, note. Oa the plcanuea 
and pains of piety qDoted, 9, noiti. 
Od cnaritj, 10, note. His views as to 
Ttce, 13, 14, ni/U. His view of the 
■anctiona of monlitj, 20, and mile, 22. 
Thron beaevolenw as mnch as 

Cible into the baekgroand, 22. 
es no use of tbe doctrioa of 
Hsaociation, 2fi, noU. His drrflnition 
of conscience, 30, nol». On interest 
and disinterestedness, 32, 33, nott. 
On the value and parity of a pleasure, 
82. vote 

Braanon. St., bis pen*nc«fl, ii. llfi 

Biograpby, relative importaDce of, 
amoDg Cbrialiana and Pagans, 183 

Blandina, maityrdom of, i. 470 

Bi«ailla, stotj of hei slow soicide, ii. 60 

Blondel, bia dennncialion of Ihi forge- 
ries of the Sibylline books, i. 401 

Boadiceo, ber auiEide, ii. 57 

Boliagbroke's ' Reflections on Exile)* 
basis of, i. 212, note 

Bona Dea, story and worebip of, i. 96, 
note. Popnlarityofherirorshipamong 
the Romans, 109,411 

Boniface, St., hia missionaij labours, 
ii. 2S1 

Bonnet, hia philosophy, i. 73 

Bosauet, bis advocacy of Che seUsh view 
of the love we should bear to Ood, 

Brephotrophia, in the early church, ii. 34 
Brothorbood, eflect of Christianity in 

promoting, ii. 69 
Biwn. hia opinion as to the reason or 

motive for tbe practice of virtae. 

quoted, i. S, nofs. On theological 

Utilitarianism, IS, nole 
Brunehaut, Qoeen, her crimes, approved 

of by tbe Pope, ii. 250, 2fil. Her 

ead. 253 
Brutus, bis extortionate iiHnry,>.2l)3, 204 
Buckle, TtiomsB, his remarks on morals, 

1. 16, note. On the difTereQcea between 

mental and physical pleasures, 92, 

note. His news of the comparative 

inSuence of intellectual and moral 

agencies in civilisation, lOS, HOie 
Bulgarians, mode of converting the, to 

Christianity, ti. 191 
Bnll-biiitiog in En^nd, ii. 186, note 
Batler, Bisbop, maintains the reality of 

tha existence of benavoleiMe in our 



nature, i. 20. 21, note. His riew of 
the pleasure to b« derived bom virtue, 
33, mile. Hia aoalysis of moral judg- 
ments, 77. His Tiew nod deSnitioo 
of cooscienee, 85 
Byzantine Empire, geurral sketch of the 
moral condition of the, ii. 13-lS. 
Moral condition of the empire during 
the Christian period, ISS 



C.SDHON, story of the origin of his 
'Creationof the World,' ii. 217 

Ceesar. Julias, deaie« tbe immoitality 
of tbe soul, i. 191, 192. His con- 
denmaUon of suicide, 224. His colonial 
policy, 246. His mnltipUcatiou of 
gladiatorial abowa, 289 

Caligula, bis intoxication with hia im- 
perial dignity, i. 274. Hii) superati- 
tiouB fears, 390 

Calfinists: teuden^ of tbe Supralap- 
sarian to deny the aiislence of a moral 
sense, i. IS, note 

Csmma, coniuga! fidelity of, ii. 361 

Capital pnniBhment, nveision tfl, ii. 41. 

Carlyle, Thomas, on self-sacriflce, i. 58, 
note. The inflnence of conscience on 
tbe bappineai of men, 04 

Cameades, his eipulsioa from Borne 
proposed by Calo, i. 424 

Carpocrates, licentiousness of the fol- 
lowers of, i. 443 

Cartbsge, effect of tbe destruction of, on 
the decadence of Rome, i. 177. The 
Decian persecolJon at, 430 

Carthaginians, the, amongst the most 
prominent of Latin writers, t. 248 

Caseins, the tyrannicide, hia suicide, i. 
226 

Castellio, bis eiposore of Ihe forgeries 
of tbe SibylUne books, i. 401 

Cstacombs, the, i. 4S1, 4S3 

Catholicism, Boman, the system of edu> 
cation adopted by, contrasted with 
that of the En^A pablio scboots, 
i. 118. Conflict of the priests with 
political ecoQomigla on the subject of . 
early marriages, 118,119. Tbe teach- 
ing of, on many points tha extreme 
autitbcais of that of the pagan pbilo- 
Bophen, 219. lU view of death, 320, 
221. Little done by it for humanity 
to animals, ii. 183, 188. Influenoe on 
despotism, IBS. Its total destruction of 
relipous liberty, 206-212. Cauteiof 
its indiflerence to truth in its litera- 
ture, 265. Ptotesuntism eontnated 
with it, 390 
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Cato, bis reAiBa] to cocEiilt the omcle*, 
.i.l7*,ruilt. His StoiciitD, 195. Hia 
inhnmoDitT to his iUtm, SOS. Hia 
itQil; of the ' f bedoD ' the night he 
comtniitnl mieid*, 331. His oma- 
sitioD to Greek philaM^j, 243. Uis 
view of pre-tinptial ehutitj, ii. 382 

Cattle plague, Iheologic&l notioiu rc- 
sprating the, i. 379. 

CBlnlltiB, on the death of s aparrow, ii. 
nS,nole 

Uaolinai, Kebop, hia diunkeiiDCBi, ii. 
;!50 

Celibacy among the ajscUata, L 109. 
Hie Catholic moDMtie sjslem, 111. 
How diaraoraged by Anguatua, 246. 
Celibacy the primal virtue of the 
Chriatiaoa of the foDrth and fifth 
ceutoriee, ii. 130. Effectof this upon 
moral loiichiiig, 130, 131. Uietoiy 
of the celibacy of the clergy, 317- 

Celeiu calls the ChiiatiaDS Sibylbsta, i. 
400. Andjueglen,408 

Celts, Spanish, their worship of death, 
i. 217,218. Canaes of thairpanioD 
for suicide, 218, ««(«. Their lamea- 
tntioDBon the birth of men, 218, nott 

Censors, Boman, minute superriBion of 
the, i. 177 

ChaiBcter, inflaence of, on opinion, i. 
ISl. Governed in n greet maasuie I^ 
national dn:nm>tancre, 181. 

Chariot races, pasaion for, at Constanli- 

Chanty, a form of self-lore, according 
to the Utilitarians, i. 9. and tuite. 
Impossibility of charily becoming a 
pleatnre if practised only with a new 
to that end, 37. The product of 
intellectual cn]tun>, 140. Bangr, 
depth, and beauty of tbe cbanty 
of theSloica, 201. Cicero's emphatic 
asaerCion of the duty, 253. Exer- 
tions of the CbriBlisuB in the 
cause of chanty, ii. 80, 84. Inade- 
quate place given to this movrtnent 
in history, OU. Christian charity, in 
what it consiita, 78. J'ws of the 
Romans, 78. Fsgaa eiamplea of 
charity, 83. Noble enthusiasm of the 
Cbriatiana in the canseof charily, 83, 
84. Charity enjoined aa a matter of 
justice, SO. Tbeolwical notions of 
charity, 91, 96, 9?. Erils of Catholic 
charity, S8-100. Legends respiting 
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by him over the popular imoginati&i), 

287. 28S. Bis polygamy, 363 
CharlM v., the Emperor, hie lawagabsl 

bena», ii, 104 
CharUa Hartel. hia defeat of the Ma- 

hommedans at Poictiers. ii. 289 
Cbniondas, law o^ on second Diuiiagca, 

ii. 340 
Chastity, in Ulilitarian Byslems, i. 12, 

fil. Sketch of the histoiy of, lOe-110. 

The Catholic monastic sjsteni, 111. 

Modem judgments of, ii. 290, 300. 

Cato'e viewB, 332, il^yptian views, 

334. Services of the ascetics in en- 
forcing the duty of chastity, 337-339 
Children, charge of murdering infbnts 

among the early ChriBtiaos, i. 444. 

Abortion, ii. 22-26. Infanticide, 2C. 

Exposed chihiren — foundlings, 34. 

Institutions of tbe Homans for thu 

benefit of children, 82 
Chilen, bis closing hours, i. 218 
Cholera, theological notions respecting 

the, i. 37S. 
Christian and pagan virtnes compared, 

i. 200 
Cliristianity ; distinctiona between the 
pagan and Christian conceptions of 
death, i. 219. The importance of 
Christianity not recognis^ by pagan 
writers, 3fi7. Causes of this, 369. Ex- 
aminatioDof the theory whicbascribes 
p«rt of the teaching of the laler pagan 
moralists to Christian influecce, 361. 
Theory which attributesihe conreraion 
of Boms to evidences of miracles, 368. 
Opinion of the pagans of the credu- 
lity of the Christians, S69. Incapa- 
city of tbe Christians of the thiid 
century forjudging historic miracles, 
S99. And for judging prophecies, 
399, 400. Contemporary miracles 
represented as existing among them, 
401. Christian miracles bad probably 
little weight with the paguis, 409. 
Progress of Christianity to what dae, 
410,412. Singular adaptation of it to 
tbewant« of £e time, 412. Heroism 
it inspired, 416. Explanation of tbe 
conversion of the Boioan Empire, 418. 
Account of the persocutions of (he 
Christians, 420. Beasons vbv the 
Christians were more pereecnted than 
the Jews, 428, 431, 433. The first 
causa of the persecution of the Chris- 
tians, 432. Charges of immorality 
brought against them, 440. Doe is 
a great measure to Jews and here- 
tics, 442, 443. The. diitoibance oJ' 
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domeitic life Mnsedbj female couTsr- 
sions, 444. Antipathy of the KomauB 
to erery system which employed 
TeligiouB terrorism, 447. Chris- 
tisD iatolersDcB of pagan vorship, 
44S. And of diTenity of belieft, 
461-453. Bletoiyof thepersecntions, 
456. Nero's, 456. Domitian'i, 45S. 
Condition of the Chriatians imd«r the 
Antonin^, 431. Become profouodly 
obnoxious to the people, 404. Uar- 
tns Anrplins, 487, 469. IntroducUon 
nf Christianitr into France, 470, and 
note. Attitude of the rnlera towards 
it &am M. Aarelios to Decins, 479, 
el Kq, Condition of the Church on 
the eve of the Decian pereeeution, 477. 
aa11ue,4S2. Valerian, 483. Qallienus, 
4S4. Erection of cbnrcbea in the Em- 
pire, 486. Fereecutiona of Diocletian 
nndGaleriua, 4S7. Endof the persecu- 
tions, 462. HaiBacreofChrisliansiD 
Fhrygia, 493. Moral efficacy of the 
Christian sease of sin, ii. 3. Bark 
TievE of human nature not common in 
the early Church, 5. The penitential 
system, T. Empire Christianity at- 
tained in eliciting disinterested en- 
thusiasm, 9, Greatparity of thenrly 
Christians, 19-12. The promise of 
the Chnrch fbi many ceaturies &lsi- 
fled, 13. The first consequence of 
CJrislianity a neir sense of the sanc- 
tity of human life, 19. InBuence !□ 
the protection of infant life, 22-34. 
In the BuppreBsioD of gladiatorial 
dUows, 37. Its effect upon persecu- 
tions, 43. ft Kg. The penal code not 
lightened by it, 43. CondemnMion 
of Boidde, 46. The second con- 
sequence of Christianity to teach nni- 
rersal brotherhood, 65. Slarery, 
eS-70. Ransom of captiTes, 76. 
Choritj, 78. Exertions of lie Chris- 
tinns in the cause of charity, SO, 84. 
Their eiertions when the Empire was 
subTcrted, 86, 88. Theolc^cal no- 
tions conceming insanity, Bl-95. 
Almsgiving, 96-98. BeneHcial effect 
of Christianity in supplying pnre 
images to the imagination. 103, 
Summary of tiie philanthropic Bchiere- 
mentB of Christianity, 1D7. Ways 
in which the ascetic mode of life 
affected both the ideal tj'pe and real- 
ised condition of morals, 130, «i ng. 
Hi stoiy of th e relation sofChristianity 
la the dvie Tirtuee, 149. Improre- 
meala effected bj Christianity on the 
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morals of the people, 163. Attitude 
of Christianity touts bocbonans, 189. 
How it achiered the conveinon of 
them, 190-192. Tendency of the 
baritarians to adulterate it, 192. 
Legends of the conflict between the 
old gods and the new Joilh, 193. 
Fierce hatred of riral sects, and total 
destruction of religious liberty, 2D6- 
212. Polytheistic and idolaDons 
form of ClinstiHaitj in mediseral 
times, 243. The doctrine of purga- 
tory, 246. Benefits conferred by ue 
monas(«rief, 2S7-259. The obser- 
Tance of Sunday, 269. Influence of 
Christianity upon war, 269, 274. 
Upon the consecration of secular 
tank, 276, el uq. Upon the condi- 
tion of women, 335, li teq. Strong 
Bssettion of the equali^ of obliga- 
tion in muriage, 365, 366. Bdo- 
tton of Christianity to tlie female 
virtues, 379, tt teq. 

Chiysippus on the immortality of the 
soul, 1. 192 

Chn'Bostom, St., his labours for uona- 
chism, ii. 113. Bis treatment of his 
mother, 140 

Cicero on the evidence of a Divine ele- 
ment within ns, i. ST, note. His de- 
finition of conscience: 85. His con- 
cmtiontrftheDeitj, 172. Bisopinion 
of the popular bellefa, 173. Instance 
of hig love of truth, 185, note. His 
desire for postbomous reputation, 194, 
noit. His declaration as to rirtue 
concealing itself from the world, IBS. 
His belief in the immortally of the 
soul, 215. His view of death, 216, 
217. His complacency on the ap- 
proach of death, 218. Bis concep- 
tion of suicide, 224. His mainte- 
nance of the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood, 253. How he regarded 
the eama of tho arena. 303. His 
friendship with bis freedmin Tiro, 
823. His remarks on charity, ii. 84. 
Bis roles respecting almsgiving, 98 

(^rcumcelliones, atrocities of the, ii. 44. 
Their custom of provoking martyr- 
dom, 52 

Civic virtues, pr^ominnnce accorded to, . 
in ancient ethics, i. 211 

Civilisation, refining influence o( on 
taste, i. 81. Pleasures of a dvilised 
and semi-civilised society compared, 
89. Views of Mill and Buckle on the 
comparative influence of inteUec- 
tool and mond agencies in, 1 05, nplt. 
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Effect of edacation in diminiahing 

cruelty, and prodiieiDg diarity, 140. 
Moral onthuBioam appropriato to dif- 
fereot stages of ciriliBatioD, 112. In- 
crease ot yemcity wilh civiliwtiOD, 
143. Each stage of civilisationspcciaUy 
appropriate to Home virtue, 1 54 
ClukF, on moral judgmenta, i, 78 
Claasical literature, pregerTBlion of, ii. 
212, Manner in irhich it was regarded 
by the church, 213-216 
Claudius, his delicht in gladiatorial 
ahows, i. 29S. Bis decree aa to alares. 
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Clarer, Fathor, his remark on i 
sons who had delivered a 
into the hands of justice, i, 42, nolt, 

Cleanlhes, hii suicide, i. 224 

Clemency, Seneca's disUnctioD between 
it and pity, i. 1B9 

Clemens of Aleiandria, on the two 
sources of all the wisdom of antiquity, 
i. see. How he regarded the Si- 
bylline books, 400. On wigs, ii. 168 

Clemens, Ftavius, put to death, i. 460 

Cleombrotm, his auicide, i, 224, note 

Clergy, corruption of the, fi^m the fourth 
CBUtury, ii. 169, 251. Submission of 
the Eastern, but independence of the 
Western, dei^ to the ravil power, 
280-4. Historyoftheircelibftcy, 8*7 

Climate, effects of, in stimulating or 
allaying the passions, i. ISI 

Clotaire, his treatment of Queen Brune- 
haut, ii. 253 

Clotilda, her couTersion of her husband. 
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Cloiis, his conversion i. 43ti ; ii. 191. 
Gregory of Tones' Bccounl of his acts, 
264, 256 

Cock-%hting among the andents and 
modems, ii. 171, and note, 186, tiott 

Cock-throwing, ii. 174, note, 136, note 

Coemgenus, St., legend of, ii. 1 18, note 

Colend^, 3. T., his remarks on tlie 
pmctice of virtue as a pleasure, i. 26, 
note. His admiration for Bartley, 
29, note. On the binding ground of 
the belief of God and a hereafter, i. 
67 

Colmau, 9t., bis animal companions, it. 
180. His girdle, 338, ROU 

Colonies, Boman, the eosmopalitan spi- 
rit forwarded by the aggrandisement 
of the, i. 248 

Coloteeuni, the, i. 291. Qamei at the 
dedication of the, 297 

Columbanns, St.,hia missionary labonrs, 
U.261 



Comet, a temple erected by the Bomans 
in honour of a, i. 391 

Oommodus, his treatment of the Chris- 
tians, i, 471 

Compassion, theory that it is the cause 
ot our acts of birbaritj, i, 73, 74 

Concubines, Soman, iL sfo 

Concupiscence, doctrine of the Fathers 
respecting, ii. 298 

Condillac, cause of the altractiTcness of 
utilitarianism to, i. 73. Growth of 
his sensual school out of Locke's phi- 
losophy, i. 122,nole 

Confessora, power of the, in the early 
Church, i, 414, and nolt 

Congo, HelvetiuH on a custom of tho 
people of, i. 105, note 

Conqueron, csu«s of the admiration 
of, i. 96, 97 

Conscience, association of ideas generat- 
ing, i. 2S. Secognised by the disciples 
of Hartley, 29. Definitions of 
Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, and Bain, 
29, note, 30, note. The rewards and 
punishments of conscience, 62-84. 
TJniqne position of, in ouc nature, 
So. As defined by Cicero, the Stoics, 
St. Paul, and Butler, 85 

Consequences, remote, weakness of the 
utilitarian doctrine of, i. 43-45 

' Consolations,' literature of, leading to- 
pics of, i. 216 

Coustantine, the Emperor, his founda- 
tion of the empire of the East, ii. 13. 
His humane policy towards children, 
31, 32. His sanction of the gladia- 
torial shows, 37. His laws miti- 
gaUng the severity of panisbmenti, 
4S. Histieatmentofslavee.SS. His 
law respecting Sunday, 259. Magni- 
ficence of his couK at Constantinople, 
260 

Conventual systam, effect of the aup- 
pcession of the, on women, ii. 391 

Coidulla, or Cordelia, her suicide, ii. 
67 

Corinth, effect of the conquest of, on 
the decadence of Borne, i. 177 

Cornelia, a rostal virgin, incident of 
her execution, ii. 336 

Crauslius, the bishop, martyrdom of, i. 
483 



Cornutas, his disbelief 

state, i. 193 
Corporations, moral qualit 
Councils of the Church, 

the, ii. 209, note 
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OCHT 
ConitcBBiif, Greek, ii. 803. Caiun of 

th^r eloTBtioD, 308-311. How le- 
gal^ b? the Bomane, 318 
Cousin, Victor, his criticism of the 

Bcotdl momlista, i. 78, note. His 

objection against Locko, 76, note 
Cnntor, originates the literatnrs of 

'Consolations,' i. 215 
CremntioB Cordna, dial of. i. 476, note 
Crime, yatae atlached b; the monks to 

peeuniarj' comprosatioDS for, ii. 226. 

Catalogae ot crimM of the seventh 

[wntur;, 261-263 
Crirainali, eatUM of ou indolgeDt 

jodgment of, i, 141 
Critim spirit, the, deatroyed bj Neo- 

platoniam, i. 360 
CromaBSUO, hit hktorjr oF suicide, i. 

226, note 
Cnicltj, origin and rarieties of, i. 138, 

140. Cruelty to animals, ntilitorinn 

doctrine conc<Tning, 47. 48 
Crusim, bis adherente to the opinion of 

Ockham as to the foundation of the 

inonll lav, L 17, 1'tC' 
Cudvorth, his analysis of moral judg- 
ments, i. 77 
Cullagiam, a tax levied Ob the cUrf^, 

ii. 349 
Camberland, Bishop, his uosel&eh tiev 

ofvirtuo, i. 19 nD(« 
Cynics, acconnt of the later, i. 32S 
C^rian, St., bis eTasion of porseontion 

by flight, i. 481. His exile aod 

mortyMoiD, 4S4 
Cyzicus depriTcd of its freedom, i. 274 

DMUOVa, Apaleins' diequiBilioli on 
the doctrine of, i. 343. The doc- 
trine tDpenedci theStoiral nataral- 
iim, i. 361. The dsmona of the 
Greeks and RomaDs, i. 404. And of 
the Christituis, 406 
Dale. Van, his denial of the supema- 

tiiruil charactfr of the oracles, j. 398 
Dead, Itoman worship of the, i. 176 
Death, ca'mDcss with which some men 
of doll and animal natures can meet, 
i. 91. Frame of mind in which a 
man should approach death, accord- 
ing to £pictetuB, 206. Preparation 
for death one of the chief ends of the 
philosophy of the ancientf^ 213. Ba- 
con's objoction to the Stoics' view of, 
2 1 3. The Irish It^end of the islands 
of life and death, 214. The litcra- 
inn of ' CoDSolation*,' 215. Death 
not regarded by the philotopbera as 



peDol, 216. PopntBrten«rs of deatli, 

216,217. InstancM of tmsqoil pagan 

deaths, 218. Distinctions between 

the pagan and Christian conceptjons 

of death, 219 
Debate, value of the practice of, i. 

145 
Deciot, penecntion of the Christians 

under, i. 477. 478 
Defoe, Daniel, hia tract against beggsra, 

ii. 104, and neie 
Delphi, oisde of, its description of the 

beat religion, i. 176 
Deogratios, his ransom of prisoners, iL 

77 






266 
Despotism, HelTitioa 

moral effects of. i. 136, iKrfA In what 

it consisis, ii. 276 
DiagorsB, his denial of the eiistence of 

the goJs, i. 170 
Dion ChrysoEtom, his dennnoalion of 

images of the Deity, i. 174, 176, 

vole. His life and works, 331 
Diodoms, the philosopber, hia Euicide, 

L227 
Dionj-sius of Halicamassus, on the need 

of the Komans, i. 175, 176 
Disinterestedness, Bcntham's remarks 

on. gaoled, i. 32, 33, nots 
Disposition, what constitutes, according 

to the theory ol 
Divination, a ^Tourite sn 

ridicule, i. 174. Belief of the ancients 

in, 886 
Divorce, unbounded liberty ot, among 

the Homans, ii. S24-326. Con- 
demned by the Church, 371, 372 
DocetK, thdr tenets, ii. 109 
Bog-star, legend of tlie.ii. 172 
Dolphin, legends of the, ii. 172, and 

Domestic laws, Itoman, changes in, i. 

316, 316 
Domestic virtues, destnctjon of the, by 

the ascetics, ii. 133 
Domitilla, banisbmentof. i. 460 



His law OS to slaves, 326. His per- 
secution of the Stoics and Christians, 
458, 459 
Domnina, her suielde with ber daugh- 
ters, ii. 49 
Donalists, their iatoleraDce, ii. 207 
DowiT of women, rise of the, ii. 29>. 
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Dieuns, opinions of tbs BomuiB i 

cemiDK, i. 390, and nolt 
DamonC, M., on Tengesnce quoted, i. 42, 



Dot?, theory of momU nnet eiplnin 
vlut IB, and the notion of there being 
gnch ft thing as, i. S. Palej on tho 
diSenmcs between it And prudenw, 
16, noU. Distinction twtneea nfttnral 
duties and those resting on pasitire 
hw.Sd. Dnt; a distinct motive, 189 

DvBift, combats of, in the arena, L 298 



EARTHQtTAKES, hov ngarded by 
tbe andents, i. 392. Cause of 
persecutions of the Chnstiftna, 431 

Easter controreray, bittismess of (he, 
ii, 211 

Eclectic school of philotophy, rise of 
the, i. 2S5. Its influence on the Stoics, 
25S 

Eclipses, opinions of the andents con- 
cerning, ). 389, 390 

Education, impottanee ascribed to, by 
the theory of the association of ideas, 
i. 30. Contrast between that adopted 
by the Csiliolic priesthood and that 
of the English public schools, 118. 
Its influence on tbs benevolent feel- 
ings, 139, 140. Two distinct the< 
ones of education, to strengthen the 
vill and to guide the desires, 197 

Enpt, the Creole of monuchiBm,ii. I] 2. 
The Mahammedan coagueet of, 162. 
Triumphs of the Catholics in, 20B 

Egyptians, their rererenca for the val- 
ture, i. ill, noil. Their kindness to 
animals, 307. Conlnat of the spirit 
of their religion with that of the 
Greeks, 344. I>i(&renee between the 
Stoical and E^ptian pantheism, 314 

&lephsnts,I<'t^ndsof, ii. 171 

Emperors, Kumon, degradation of the 
apotheosis of the, i. 178, 273_ 

Empire, uniTcrsal, dangers of, i. 280 

Endura, the Albigensian practice of, 
il63 

England, national virtues and vices of, 
i. 160, 161. Ancient amusements 
of,u. 183. iti.nole. 

Ephrem, St, his charity, ii. 86 

Bpictetu*, his disbelief in a fiitare state, 
1.193. His life and works, 193, 194, 
and note. On the frame of mind in 
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His stoicism tempered by a milder 
and more religions spirit. 298, 260. 
His remarks on national leligioua 
beliefs, 431 
Epicureans, their faith preservad un- 
changed at Athens, i. 134, andnoie. 
Their sceptidsm, 170^ Boniaa Epi- 
cureans, 170, 171. Epicureanism 
the eipressian of a type of choiecter 
different to Stoicism, ISO. 181. But 
never became a school of virtue in 
Home, 184. Destructive nature of 
its functions, 18S, 186. S^teemed 
plaasure as the nltimata end of our 
actions, 196. Encouraged physical 
Their doolrine as to 



Icide, 2 



i, andm 



Epicurus, the four canons of, i. 14. 
Vast place occupied by his system in 
the moral histoiy of man, 1 80. Great 
perfection of his character, 184, ISS, 
vole, Lncrotius' praise of him, 207. 
His view of death, SIS. Recent dis- 
covery of one of his treatises at Het- 
culaneom. 316, nolt 

Epidemics, theological notions respect- 
ing, i. 378 

Epiphanius, St., bis mi>«culoas stories, 
i. 402. His charges Bgainst the 
Qnostics, 443. Legend of hini and 
St. Hilarius. ii. 109 

Epponina, stotj of her conii^ Bdelity, 
ii. 362 

Error, the notion of the guilt of, con- 
sidered abstractedly, ii. 202-5 

Essenes, virginity their ideal of sanc- 
tity, i. 112; ii. lOB 

Euhemerus, his theory of eiplanation 
of tbe prevailing legends of the gods, 
i. 171 

Eophrate* the Stoic, his sniwor to 
Pliny the Younger, i. 212. Has per- 
mifsion from Hadrian to commit sni- 
cido, 230. noia 

Euphmxia, Sc. ii. J17 

Euripides, beauty of the gentler virtues 
inculcated by the plays of, I. 240 

Europe, dissppeaiance of the small 
states from the nap of, i. 106 

Eusebius, on the allegorical and mythical 
interpretations of PsigiLnism, 1. 171, 
noit. His account of the Christian 
persecutions, i. 492 

Eusebius, SL, his penances, ii. 115 

EuslathiuB, condemnation of, by the 
council of Gongra, ii. 140 

Evagri as, his inhumanity to his parenta, 
ii. 133 

Evil, views of Hoblas and th« UtUi- 
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e wid origin of; 
i. B-IO 
Excelleoce, SDpnms, how £u it ii conda- 



Eucationera, (dva;* n^rded u un- 
holy, i. 41 

Exorciim, uoodf; the racl? ChriitiBDi, 
i. 401, 404. Origin of the BotioDi of 
posieuion and exorcism, 404. Jews 
tlieprincipsleiorc>iti,404. Belief of 
the eorlj Christians in, 406. Con- 
tempt of the pagans for it. 408. 
Vlpiaa's law against exorcists, 40S. 
Frobab!e eiplsDition of possession 
and exorcism, 409. Speedy decline of 
cxorcinn, 409, The pntctice probably 
bad no appreciable influence in pro- 
Toking perawntioD of the Christians, 
446 



FABIANUS, martyiJom of, i. 476 
Fabiole, founded the &ist public 

hospital, ii. SS 
Fabiue, bis self-saeriflce, i. ISfi 
Fabius Pictor, hi* work* writtea in 

Greek, i. 243 
Facnll.j, moral, the term, i 77 
Fairies, belief in. i. 370, 371 
Fsulism, .Xschylus the poet of, i. 206 
Felicitas, St., her martyrdom, i. 472. In 

prison, JL 10 
F6aelon, on the DDselfish love we should 

bear toQod, i. 10, nolt 
Fetishism, latent, the root of a great 
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e, accident at the amphitheatre at, 
Fighta, sham, in Italy in the middle 

Fire, regarded by the ancients as bd 
emblem of rirftinity, i. \\l,ni)tt 

Fish, symbol of the early Christians, i. 
400 

Flamens of Jupiter, ii. 31fi 

Flora, games of, i. 292 

Fo[«thoDgh^ brought into a new posi- 
tion by industrial habits, i. 147 

Foundlinss, hospitals for, ii. 25, noft, 34. 
In ancient times, 30, 31. Adrersa- 
riea of, 105. and sots 

France, condition of,undeT the UeroTin- 
gion kings, U. i5a 



FisDcis of Asiisi, St., iloiy of his death 
from ascetieinn, ii. 52. His kindneat 
to animals, 1S3 

Franks, causa of their c 



FrUigonde, Qneen, her crimes, ii. 250, 



Bomans, 249 

Frenchmen, the chief national Tirtuw 
and canses of their influence in Europe, 
i. ISO. Compared with Anglo-Saxon 
nations, 160. Their amusements, lib 

Friendship, Utilitarian riew o^ i. 10 



GALERIUS, his persecution of the 
Christians, i. 4S7. 499. Hisillnees, 
491. Belent* towards the Cbristlans, 
491 

Oalilsaos, their indifierence to death, i. 
417, nott 

Oall, St., legend of, ii. 194. HU mis- 
sionary labours, 261 

QuUienns, proclaims toleration to the 
Chnstinns, i. 484,486 

Gallus, the Emperor, perseentions of 
the ChristiBDs under, i. 482 

OamLling-table, moral influence of the, 
). 19S 

Qaul, introdaction of Christianity into, 
i. 470. Foundation of the monastic 
system in, ii. 113. Long continuance 
of polygamy among tiia kings of, 
363 

Gay, his view of the origin of human 
actions, quoted, i. 8, naU. His sug- 
gestion of the theory of association, 
24 

George of Cappadocia, his barbarity, ii. 
208 

Qenseric, eSect of his conquest of Africa 
npon Italy, ii. 87. His capture of 
Borne, 88 

Oermanicns, the Emperor, fnry of the 
populace with the gods, inconsequence 
of the death of, i. 178 

Germanus, St., his charity, ii. 260 

Gerraaaj, couTeraion of, to Ohriatiani^, 
ii. 261. Marriage customs of the 
early Germans, 294. Their chastity, 
360, 361 

Gerrasios, St, recorety of his remains, 
i. 403 

Girdles of chastity, ii. 338, not* 

Gladiatorial shows, influence of Chris- 
tianibr on the suppression of, i. 37- 
Ecasons why tba Bomans saw no- 
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tfaiiig criiainal in tbem, 104. Bistorj 
and eSvct on tbe ItomoDS of, 28T-30O. 
Bow TTgnided iy moraliBtB and hieto- 
rians, 3<J1. The pHBBion for them not 
inconsisUDt vilh humanity in other 

Qnoaijc*. accuEationB against the, hy the 
earl J fathers, i. 443. Theirteaela, ii. 

God, the Utililarian view of the good- 
nesa of, i. S, and note. Questiaa of 
the diBintereatedneea of the lovo irft 
ahould bear to. IB, 19. Oar know- 
ledgo of Him deriTed from oat own 
monl ualare. 57. Early traces of an 
all-pervadinesoul of nature in Greece, 
169, 170. Philosophic definitions of 
theI>eit,T, 170, nof«. Pan tlieimic con- 
ception of by the Stoics and Pla- 
tonifits. 171. Becognition of Pro- 
ridence by the Eoman momlista, 
201. Two aspecte under which the 
Stoics worahipped Ihe Divinity — pro- 
ridence and moral goodness, 208 

Oods, the, of the ancients, i. 169, tt 
Mq. Euhemerns' theory of the ex- 
planation of the pri'Tailing legends 
of the gods, 171. Viewe of Cicero 
of the popular beliefs. 173. Opinions 
of the Stoics, ofOvid, and of Horace, 
174. Niitare of the gods of ih 
Komaas, 176. Decline of Koman 
reverence for Ihe gods. 177, 178 

Good, pleasure equivalent to. according 
to the U till tartans, i. 8, noif, 9 

Gracchi, colonial policy of the, J. 246 

Grazers, eect of. ii. US 

Qreeks, ancient, their chIIddb murder of 
children, i. 46, 47. Lot Etate of 
felnala morality among them, 107. 
Their enforcement of monogamy, 
107. Their view of the aanctity of 
chastity, 108, 109. Celibacy; of some 
of their pneeta and priestCBBcs, 
lOfi. Early tracoa of a raligioa of 
nature, 160. Universal providence 
attributed to Zeus, 169. Sceptlciain 
of the philosophers, 169, 170- Im- 
portance of biography and the 
moral teaching of the, 183. Dif- 
ference betveen the teaching of the 
Koman moralists and the Greek 
poets, 206. Their fables on death, 
and scenes of infernal tormanls, 
216. 217. Greek euicidcE, 224. 
Gentleness and humanity of the 
Greek charsoter, 240. Influence of 
the union of the Greek and Roman 
dvUisatioD on the Koman character, 
60 



HAP 

240,241. The Greek Bpitit at first 
as far removed &om cosmopolitanism ^ 
as that of Bome, 241. Causes of' 
Greek cosmopolitanism, 242. Ex- 
tent of Greek influence at Bome, 212. 
Gladiatorial sbors among them, 292. 
Spirit of their religion contrasted 
with that of the Egj-ptiana, 344. 
Their strong intolerance of foreign 
religions. 432. C^ondition and fall of 
their empire of the East ii. 13-1.5, 
Their practice of infanticide, 27-29. 
Their treatment of animala, 174. 
Their treatment of prisoners taken 
in var. 272, 273. Their marriaga 
customs, 293. Women in the poetic 
age, 294. Peculiarity of Greek feel- 
ing on the position of women, 297, 
268. Unnatural forms assumed by 
vice amongst them. 311 

Gregn>7 the Great, his contempt for 
Pagan literatore, ii. 213, fnoli. His 
attitude towards Phoca.', 279 

Gregory of Ny ssa. St., his eulc^ of 
virginity, ii. 342 

Gregory of Touts, manner in which ha 
regarded events, ii. 254-258, 277 

Grotesque, or eccentric, pleasure derived 
Irom the, compared with that from 
beauty, i. 87 

Gundebatd, his murders approved of by 
his bishop, ii. 251 

Gunpowder, importance of the it 
of, i. 131 



HADKIAK', the Emperor, his view of 
auicide, i. 230. Gives Euphrates 
permission to destroy himself, 230. 
jiete. His laws respecting slaves, 
326. His leniency towards Christian- 
ity, 460. His benovolonce, ii. 82 
Hair, false, opinions of the Pathers on, 

ii. IfiS 
Hall, Bobert, on iheolcgical Utilita- 

• Happiness, the greatest, for the greatest 
nnmber,' theory of the, i. 3. The 
pursuit of the, of others, Hutcheaons 
theory of, revealed to us by a ' moral 
sense,^ 4. Happiness the sole end of 
human actions, according to the Utili- 
tarians, 8, noff. Tbe best man seldom 
the happiest, 70- Mental compared 
with physical happiness 90. InSu- 
ence of health and temperament on 
happiness, 90, and nof< 
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EvrHej, tiii dottrine of astodAtkiD, i. 
23. Coleridge'B admintion for him, 
S9, nolf. On Btiimsl food, 50, note. 
Hi» atlenipt to evade tho ronclofflon 
to irhich his Tiew Itods, quoted, 63, 
nole. His definition of wiucionre, 84 

Eegenai, tbo onlor of deatb, i. 227 

HenogHlmlna, hii blasphemous orgies, 
i. 27fi 

Bell, monkish TiBioiisof,ii. 234, 253, «o/e. 
Olimpaes of the infanul regions fur- 
nished bj the 'Dialogues' of St. 
OregoTj, 235. Modern publiealions 
on this subject, 237, loU 

Belr^iui, on the origin of human 
actioDi, i, S, note. On cnstoms of 
the people of Congo and Siam, 
105, noU. Compared with Aulns 
Gellios, 333. Account of him and 
his worlcs, 333 

Herbert of Cherburf, Lord, hia pro&R- 
•ion of the doctrine of inoaU ideas, i. 
128 

Hercules, meaning of, Mcording to the 
Stoics, i. 171 

Hereford, Nicholas of, hia oppoaition to 
indiacriminate nlnu, ii. 102 

Hft«sr,pnnishmentof deathfor, i. 100; 
R.43 

Hermits. &f Asceticism; Monoatlcism 

Heroiim, the Utililarian theory onfc- 
Toorable to, i. 68. War, the school of 
heroitm, 182 

Hilarius, St., legend of Lim and St. 



Epii 



i. 169 



ebrand, hia drstnictioa of prieatly 
mairiage, ii. 351 

Hippopotamus, legend of the, ii. 171 

Historical literature, scastinesa of, after 
the fall of the Roman empire, ii. 249 

Hobbes, Thomas, his opiniona concern- 
ing the eaaenco and origin of virtue, i. 
7, S, nott. His rieir of the origin of 
human actions, qno(<d, 8, note. His 
remarks on the goodness irhich we 
apprehend in Qoil, quot*d, 9, luh. 
And on rererence, 9, nolt. On choritj, 
9, 10, nole. On pity, 10, note. Be- 
view of the syBlem of motali of his 
school, 11. His the first great im- 
pulse to moml philosophy in Eng- 
land, le, iiolt. Hia extreme aelBsh- 
ness in morals, 19, moi^. His denial 
of the reality of tbe existence of 
beneTolence, 20, 21. His definition 
of conscience, 29, >K>(«. Uia theory of 
compassion, 74, note 

Holidays, importance of, to the serrile 
cUmci, ii.a6S 



Homer, bis lievf of hinnaa nature and 

man's will, i. 206 
Horace, his ridicule of idols, i. 174. 

Hie dncription of tho just man. 207 
Hospitality enjoined by the Bomans, ii. 

84 
Hospitals, fonodatioa of the first, ii. 86, 

ua 

Human life, its sanctity recognised by 
Christianity, ii. 19. Gradual acquire- 
ment of thia sense, 19 

Human nature, fdae estimate of. of the 
Stoics, i. 202. Composition of, 203 

Home, David, his theory of yirtue, i. 4, 
Misrepresented bj many writers, 4. 
Hia reco)^it^on of the reality of bene- 
volence in our nature, 30, 2 1 , wjfc His 
comment on French licentiouaneaa in 
- the eighteenth century, 51, note. His 
analysis of the moral judgments, 78. 
I^ya tho foundation for a nniqti of 
the schools of Clarke and Sh^tes- 
buTT, 78 

Humility, new value placed upon it hj 
monachism, ii. 196, 199 

Hutcheeon, Francis, his doctriue of a 
'moral sense,' i, 4. ^tsblishes the 
reality of the existence of benevolence 
in oar nature, 20. His Bualysis of 
moral judgments, 73 

Hypatia, murder of, ii. 208. A viigin 
wife, 334 



IAMBLICHUS, hia philosophy, i. 
351 
Ideas, confused association of, and 
the anonkaliea arising from it, i. 96, 
87. Oueslion whether our, are derived 
eiclusivelj from sensation or whether 
they spring in part from the mind it- 
aelf, 127. The latter tbeoiy repre- 
sented by the Platonic doctrine of 
pre-exiBtence, 127. Doctrine of in- 
nate ideas, 127 
Idols and idolati;, views of the H 
rfiilosophaCB of, L 174. 
between Apollonius of Tyana and an 
Egyptian priest respecting, 174, note. 
Idols forbidden liy Nums, 175, note. 
Plutarch on the vanity of, 175, oofs 
Ignatius, St., his martyrdom, i. 465 
Ignis fatuua, legend of the, ii. 238, note 
Imagination, sins of, i. 46. Belition of 
the benevolent feelings to it, 138. 139. 
Dcficieocy of imagination the cause 
of the great mtyority of unchnri- 
lablo jui^ents, 140-142. Feeble- 
neH c^ the imagination a source of 
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ligendi and mytlui, 37S. Beneficial 
eft'ecU of ChriBtianit^ in Bappljin^ 
pore images to tha imagiaatiaD, ii. 
lOS 

Imperial tjgtem of the BomanB, iti 
(ffect on their morals, i. 272. Apo- 
theodl of the emperan, 272 

India, ancient, admiration far the schools 
of, i. 212 

Inductive, ambiguity of the term, as 
applied to moraU. i. 75 

Industrial truth, chuacteristics of, i. 
144. Infiaence of the promotJon of 
industrial life upon momls, 115-147 

Infanticide, hist'iry of the practice of, 
ii. 26. ElturtB of the Church to sup- 
press it, 31. Boman laws relating 
to, 33. Causes of, in England, 302 

Infante, Augustinian doctnne of the 
damnation of anbaptized, i. 98, 99. 
The Sacrament given to, in the early 
Church, ii. S 



The first lunatic asylums, 92 
Inaursnee societiet among the poor of 

Greece and Kome, ii. 83 
Intellectual progrpss, ita relations lo 

moral prottress, i. IlS-lfiS 
Intenet, self-, human actions goremed 

ezcInsiTflly by, according to the 

UtilitarioDS, i. 8, and note. Summary 

of the rotations of virtue and public 

and private, 121 
Intuition, rival claims of, and utility to 



names bj vhich the theory of intni- 
tion ie luiovn, 2, 3. Views of the 
moralists of the school of, 3. Summary 
of their objections to the utilitarian 
theory, i. 70. The intuitive school, 
15, 76. Doctrines of Batler, Adam 
Smith, and others, 77-79. Analogies 
of beauty and virtue, 79. Disiinc- 
tions between the hither and lower 
parts of our nature, 85. Moral judg- 
ments, and their alleged dirersilies, 
93. General moral principles alone 
reroalod by intuition, 102. Intuitive 
morals not unpn^ressire, lOo, IDS. 
DifficalCy of both the iotuitivo and 
utilitarian schools in finding a fixed 
frobt'cr line between the lawful and 
the illicit, 1ZD, 121. The intuitire 
and utilitarian schoots each related 
to the general condition of society, 
1ST. Tbeirrelationi to melaphvsical 
schools, I2S, 120. And to the Ba- 



^. 400 

JEW 
eonlan philosophy, 130. Contrasts 
between ancienl and modem civilisa- 
tions, 131, 132. Practical conse- 
quences of tha opposition between 
the two schools, 133 

Inventions, tho causes which aceelerate 
the progress of society in modem 
times, i. 131 

Ireland, why handod over by the Fope 
to England, il. 230 

Irenteos, hla belief that all Christians 
bad the power of working miracles, 
i.402 

Irish, characteristics of tha, I. 144-145. 
Their early marriages and national 
improvidences, 16S. Absence of moral 
scandals among the priesthood, 153. 
Their legend of the islands of life and 
death, 214. Their missionsry laboitra, 
ii. 261. Tbeirperpendicular burials, 
268 

Isidore, St., legend of, ii. 217 

IhIs, worship of, at Homo, i. 41 1. Sup- 
pression of the worship, 427,428 

Italians,charac(eriBticaoftiie,i,lj4, 145, 
151 

Italy, gigantic development of mendi- 
cancy in, ii. 104. Introdoction of 
monachiam into, 113 



JAUES, the Apostle, Eusebia*' acconnt 
of bim, ii. Ill 

James, St., of Venice, bis kindness to 
animals, ii. 182 

Jenyns, Soame, bis adherrace to tha 
opinion ofOcthom, i. 17,nof« 

Jerome, St., on exorcism, i. 406. On 
the clean and unclean animals in the 
ark, II. 111. Legend of, 123. En- 
couraged inhumanity of atcetlcs to 
their relatione, 143. Bis legend of 
SS. Paul and Antony, 107 

Jews, tbeir Isv ri^ulutlng marriage 
and permitting polygamy, I. 100. 
Theirtreatmentofsnlcldes, 230, Rof«. 
InBnence of thrir manners and creed 
at Itomc, 248, 330. Became the prin- 
cipal eiorcists. 404. 40S, Bo(e. Spread 
of their creed In Borne, 410. Bcasons 
why they wore persecuted less than 
the Christians, 428, 433. How re- 
garded by the pogans, and how tho 
Christians were regnrded by Ihe Jews, 

442. Charges of immorality brongbt 
against the Christians by the Jews, 

443. Uomitian's taxation of them, 
459. Their views of the position of 
women, ii. 357 
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Jor 

Jollri:, Jnan Gilabcrto, his foaodstion of 

a luDstic anliun in Valancia, ii. 96 
Jahn, St., at PatmoE, i. 460 
John, St.. of Calama, storr of, ii. 136 
John XXIII., Pope, hiB crimes, ii. 

350 
Jobnsoa, Dr., his adherence to the 

opinion of Ockham, i. 17, "Ole 
Julian, the Emperor, his tranquil death, 

i. 219, and nete. Itefusea tbo lan- 



[1,351, Attitod 
of the Church towards him, ii. 277. 
Joy at his death, 278 
Julien rHoapitolier, St., legend of, ii. 88, 

Jupiter Ammon. fountain of, deemed 
miraculous, i. 390, and nole 

Jusliuian, hia laws respecting slavery, 
ii. GO 

Justin Martyr, his recognition of the 



365. On the Sibylline booka, 400. 
Cause of bis couTenion to Christian- 
ity, 441. Hi« mBitjrdooi, 468 
Jurenal, on tho natuiul virtue of mnn. 



KAUES, Lord, on our monil judg- 
ments, i. 78. Notices the analo- 
Dies between our moral and lestbetieal 
judgments, 79 
King's evil, ceremony of touching for 
tho, i. 386, note 



LABIENUf!, his varts deslrored, i. 
478, note 

Ijsctantius, character of his treatise, 
1.493 

Lntorius, story of, i. 273 

Laughing condemned by the monks of 
the dettrrt, ii. 122, note 

Law, Roman, grewly extended by Stoic- 
ism, i. 312. Recognised a law of 
nature, 312. Its principles of equity 
derived from Stoicism, 313. lis 
golden age not Christian, but pagan, 

Lawyers, position occupied by, in litern- 
tnro at the present time, i. 137, «ole 

Legacies forbidden to tho clergy, ii. IBO, 
Power of making bequests to the 
clergy enlarged by Constantine. 22S 

Leibnitz, on the natural or innale 
powers of man, i. 125, nott 

Leo the Isautian, Pope, his compact 



with Fep'iD, ii. 282, Aceonnt of him, 

282 

Leonardo da Vinci, his kindness to 
animals, ii. 183, nota 

licentiousness, French. Home's com- 
ments on. i. 51, ncte 

literature, revolntioD in the ascendancy 
in. taking i>!ace in England, i. 136. 
Bott. Position occupied by lawyers 
in literature, 137, nole. The monas- 
teries considered as a receptacle of 
lileraturf, ii. 216 

Locke, John, his view of moral good 
and moral evil, qnoted, i. 8, note. 
His theological utilitarianism, \6,aote. 
His view of the sanctions of morality, 
20. His iuTention of the phraio 
' assonation of ideas,' 23. His 
definition of conscience, 30. naU. 
Cousin's objections against him. 76, 
nole. His wfutaiion of the doctrine 
of a natural moral sense, 128, 129. 
Controrersjes as to his meaning on 
this point, 128, note. Bise of tha 
sensual school out of his philosophy, 
\2i,nolr. Famous formulary ot hla 
school, 129 

Lombard. Peter, chsracter of bis 'Sen- 
tences,' ii. 240. His visions of hea- 
Ten and hell, 241 

Longinus, his suicide, i. 231 

Lore lerma in Greek, in vogue with tho 
Romans, i. 244, nole 

Loyally, I he earliest form of moral 



enthus 



i, 142 



Lucan, (ailurs of his courage under 
torture, i. 204. His sycophancy, 
2U4. His cosmopolitanism, 254 

Lucina, the bishop, martj^om of, i. 

Lucretius, his scepticism, i. 171. H* 
disbelief in tbe immortality of the 
soul. i. 192, tiotr. His praiee of 
Epicurus, 207. His fnicide, 226. 
On a bereaved cow, ii. 173 

Lunatic asylums, the first, ii. 64 

Luther's wife, her remark on the sen- 
suous crerd she hnd left. i. 63 

Lyons, persecution of the Chris^ans at, 
i. 469 



MACVRIUaSt., miracle attributed to, 
ii.42. Hispenanccs. 115, 116. L^ 
gend of his visit to an enchanted 
pmlen. 168. Other legends of him, 
168, 169, 181, 233 
Macedonia, effect of the conquest of, on 
the decadence of Rome, i. 177 
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Kukintof}], SiiJamoa, Uieor^of momla 
tidToi»ted by, i. 6. Fascination of 
Hartley's doctrine of asgociatioo over 
bis mind, 29 

MBcrina cielia, hpr volence to 

childrrD, ii. B2 

MHcrinus, persuades the Emperor 
Valerian to peisecute the Chiiatiuas, 



HngdaleD asylnms, adTersSilies of^ ii. 

106, and nolt 

Mahommedana, their copdemnatian of 
snicide, ii. 66. Produces laoatic 
asjlamE, 94. Their religion, 266. 
ESectB fit their militaiy triumphs on 
Christ iunity, 267 

Mallonio, virtue of, ii. 327 

Mnlthuf, on chantr, ii. 97, nole 

HandeTille, hie ' Eoquiry into the Ori- 
Rinof Moral Virtue,' His thesis that 
' private vicea are public benefita,' 
7. HiB opposiUon to charity acboole, 
ii. 104 

Hauicheans, their teneta, ii. 109. Thnir 
prohibition of animal food, 177 

IkTanilius, hia conception of tho Deity, i. 
172 

Uanufactures, iDSnence upOD morals, i, 
US 

Marcellinus, Tullius, hia self-destruc- 
tion, i. 234 

Mnicia, mistress of Commodns, her in- 
fluence in behalf of toleration to the 
Christians, i. 171 

Marcian. St., legend of tho visit of St. 
Avitua to him, ii. 169 

Marcus, St., story of, and bia mother, ii. 
137 

Mnrriige, how regardiKi by iho Jews, 
Greeks, Bomana,andCatbolic9,i. 106, 

107. Statins' pictureofthefirstDight 
of marriage. 111, noU. ReosoD why 
th« ancient Jetrs attached a certain 
stigma to virKiuity, 112. Conflict of 
vienra of the Catholic priest and the 
political economist on tho subject of 
nirlj marriages, 118. Besulta in 
some couDtries of the difficulties with 
which legislators euiround marriage, 
Ifil. E^ly marriages the most con- 
spicuous proofs of Irish improvideuca, 
151. Influence of asoelieiain on, ii. 
339. Notions of iU impurity, 343. 
Second marriogea, 313 

Marseillea, law of, respecting suicide, i. 

230. nu^, Epidemic of snicide among 

the women of, ii. 68 
Martial, sycophancy of hia epigraou, i. 

204 



IDS 
Uarlin of louni, St., establishes nona- 

chism in Glaul, ii. 113 
Martyrdom, glorias of, to the early 

Christian, i. 415. Festirals of the 

martyrs, 41S, tiole. Paasinn for, 416. 

Dissipation of the people at the fes< 

tivals, ii. 1 59 
Marf, St., of I^t, ii. 118 
Mary, the Virgin, veneration of the, ii. 

389, 390 
Massilinns, wine forbidden to women 

by the, i. 96, nelt. 
Maternal affection, strength of, ii. 27, 

Maniice, Mr., ou the social penalties of 

Mauricina, Junius, his refusal to allow 
gladiatorial shows at Vienna, i. 303 

Muentins, instance of his tyranny, ii. 
49. 

MaiimiHanus, his martyrdom, ii. 263 

Maximiniua, Emperor, his peraecntion 
of the Christiana, i. 472 

Maiimus of Tyr, account of him and 
his discnursoa, i.331. Ilisdefenceof 
the ancient Creeds, 343. Practical 
form of his philosophy, 349 

Medicine, possible progtesa of, i. 166, 



167 
MeUnia, 



St. her bsreavei 



, 10. 



Military honour pre-eminent among the 
Itomans,i.l81,182. History of the de- 
cadence of Itoman military virtue, 28* 
Mill, J., on aasoeiation. 25, nale el ttq. 
Mill. J. S., quoted, i. 8, 30, 49, 92, lOS 
Minerva, meaning of, according to the 

Stoics, i. 171 
Miracles, gen^ralincrodulity onthe sub- 
ject of, ut the present time, i. 368, 
370. Miradeanot impassible, 368. 
Established by much evidence, 369. 
The histories of them always decline 
with education, 370. Illustration of 
lhi3intliebeliefinfairies,370. Con- 
ceplionsof savages, 371. Legends, 
formation and decay of, 372-374. 
Common errors in reasoning about 
miracles, 380. Predisposition to the 
miraculona in some slatsa of sodety, 
385. Bcli'jf of the Itomans in mi- 
racles, 386-391. Incapacity of the 
Chris^ana of the third cciitory fer 
judging historic miracles, 399. Con- 
temporary miracles believed in by 
the early Cbristians, 401. Exorcism 
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401. Tf«ither past Dor coatemparar; 

Christian mimcleB haA much weight 

upon the pagans, 401 
Hiasionor; la&mis, ii. 261 
Uithra, worship of. in Some, i. 411 
Moliaos, his opinion on the loTti tb 

gbould bear to God condemned, i. 19, 

Monnstio system, leanlta at the Catho- 
lic monnstic ejstem, i. 11]. Suicide 
of monks, ii. 65. Exertions of the 
monkfl in the cauae of charitj, 8». 
Canses of the monsstic moveineDt, 
108. History of the rapid propaga- 
tion of it in the Wert, 184. Sew 
value placeS by it on obedience and 
humility, 188, 286. Relation of it 
Ha the intellectnal Tirtuea, 200. The 
monasteries regarded as the recep- 
tacles of learaing. 21S. Fallaey of 
ittributing to tiie monasteries the 
genius tliat was displayed in theology, 
221. Other fallacies concemiDg uie 
Mrriees of the moDka, 321-226. 
Value attached by monks to pecuniary 
compensations for crime, 22S. Causes 
oftheircormplion, 230, Benefits con- 
ferred by the mouRsteries, 267 

UonicB, St., i. 96, note 

Monogamy, establishment of, ii. 284 

Monophysites, the cause, |j) some ex- 
tent, of the Mohammedan conquest of 
Egypt, ii. 162 

Muntaoiats, their tenets, ii. 109 

Uonl distinctions, riral claims of intu- 
ition and utility to be regarded as the 
supreme regulators ofi i. 1 

Moral judgments, alleged dtrersities of, 
i. 83. Are frequently due to intel- 
lectual cauaes, 94. Instances of this 
in usury and abortion, 64. Dis- 
tinction between natUTal duties and 
others resting on positive law, 96. 
Ancient customs canonised by IJme, 
89. Anomalies explained by a con- 
fused aesodatioli of ideas, 90, 97. 
Moral perceptions overridden by posi- 
tive religions, 98. Instances of this 
in transubstaatiation and the Augus- 
tinian and Calvinistic doctrines of 
damnation, 88, 89, General moral 
prindplos alone revealed by intuition, 
102. The moral unity of dilferrnt 
uges is therefore a unity not of stan- 
dard but of tendency, 103. Applica- 
tion of this theory to the histot^ of 
benevolence, 103. Beasons why acta 
regarded in one age as criminal are 
innocent in another, 104. Views of 



Hill and Buckle on the comparalira 
influence of intellectual and moral 
BgendeB in civilisation, IDS, note. 
lutuitive morals not unprogresaive, 
106, ID6. Answers lo miscellaneous 
objectlouB against the theory of natural 
moral perccpliona, 113. Effect of the 
condition of society on the standanl, 
but not the essence, of virtue, 114. 
Occasional duty of BacriSciog higher 
duties to lower ones, 114 el trq. 
Summaiy of the relalioDs of virtue 
and public and private interoit, 121. 
Two BCBses of the word natural, 123 
Moral law, foundation of the, accordiog 
to Ockham and his adherents, i. IT, 
and note. Various views of the 
sanctions of morality, 20. Utilitarian 
theological Eanctions, 54. The reality 
of the moral nature the oue great 
question of natural theology, 68.. 
Utilitarian secular sanctions, 50. The 
Utilitarian theory subversive of mo- 
rality, 68. Piansibility and dai^er 
of theories of unification in morals, 
73. Our knowledge of the laws of 
moral progress nothing r ''"' 



Moral system, what it should be, to go- 
vern society, i. 204 

Morals, each of the two schoola of, re- 
lated to the general condition of so- 
ciety, i. 127. Their relations to me- 
taphyaioil schools, 123, 12S, And to 
the Baconian philosophy, 130. Con- 
civilisations, 130-132. Causes that 
lead societies to elevate their moral 
standard, and determine theit pre- 
ference of some particular kind of 
virtues, 13j. The onler in which 
moral feelings are developed, 136. 
Danger in proposing too absolutely 
a single character as amodel to which 
all men must conform, ISA. Bemarks 
on moral types, 164. Reaulta to bo 
expected from the study of the rela- 
ttona between our physical and moral 
nature,167. Littleinfiueiiceof Pagan 
religiona on morals, 169 

Mombsts, business of, i. 2. Their dis- 
position to resent any chai^ against 
the principles they advocate, 2 

More, Henry, his doctrine of the motive 
i. 78 
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Hjfddam of tbe Bomani, csdim pTiv 

docing, i. S37, 338 
Mjlhs, Ibrmation of, i. 373. The aga ol 

iDjtia closed b; eduration, 374 



NAfLES, m&tiia fur auldde at, ii. 
68 
Napoleon the Emperor, hii order of the 

day nepectiDg suicide, i. 230, ncte 
Natjons. causes of the difficulties of 
eSectJDg cordial iDtenwCional friend- 
ships, i. 164 
Natural moral perceptions, objootiona to 
the theory of, i. 121. Tiro seneea of 
' the ward neCui^. 123. Reid, Sedg- 
vick, and Leibnitz on ihe natural or 
innate poTors of man, 12a, notf. 
LocWs refulatjon of the ductrina of 
a natural moral sense, 129. 



PIB 
ITi. Bidienle of the Ilomaa wita of 
them, 174. Answer of the oracle of 
Delphi as to the beat religion, 176. 
Theory of the oraclos in the ' Do 
Dicjnatione ' of Ciceto, 391, and note. 
Van Dale's denial <^ tbeir auper- 
natural character, 36S. Books of 
oracles burnt under the ropoblio and 
empire, 476, and nolt 
Orinea, his desire for mirt^rdoni, i. 415 
Orphanotrophia, in the early Church, ii. 



Orid, object of bis ' Met&morphoees,' i. 
174. His condemnation of suicide, 
224, 225, note. His humanity to ani- 



critical spirit, 360 
Neptune, views of tho Stoics of the 

mcanin); of the legends of, i. 1 7 1 . Bis 

BtHCue tolrmnlj degraded by Angustus, 

178 
Nero, his singing and actiiw.i. 274. His 



law II 



^326. 



n of the Christians, 456 
Newman, Dr., on venial sin, i. 116, and 

tuition pride, ii. 199 
Nicoderaus, apocryphal gospel of, ii. 224 
Nilus, St., deserts bis fiimily, ii. 341 
Nitria. number of anchorites in the 

desert of, ii.Iia 
Nolasco, Fcter, his works of mercy, ii. 

77- His participators in the Albi- 

gensian msssacres, 202 
Noratians, their tenets, ii. 109 
Numa,lE^ndof hia prohibition of idols, 

i. 17S, aott 



OATH, sanctity of as, among the 
Romans, i. 176 

Obedience, new value placed upon it by 
monachism, ii. 196, 197, 2S5 

Obligation, nature of, i. 66-SS 

Ockham, his opinion of the foondation 
of the moral law, i. 1 7 and note 

Odin, his suicide, ii. 51 

CNeale, Shane, his charity, ii. 102 

Oirinion. influence of chaiaetsr on, i. 
ISO, ISl 

Ontdea, refuted and ridiculed by Ciceto, 
i. 173. Plalarch's defence of their 
bad poetry, 173, noit. Befusal of 
Cato and the Stoles to consolt tbem. 



PACHOMIUS, St., niraiber of hia 
X monks, ii. 112 

Psetus and Arris, hietotj of, ii. 323 
Pagan religions, their feeble influence on 

morals, 1. 169 
Pa«tD virtues, the, compared witli 

Christian, i. 200 
Paiderostja, the, of the Greeks, ii. 311 
Fain, equivalent to evil, according to the 

Utilitarians, i. 8, mrfe 
Palestine, foundation of monachism in, 
ii. 113. Becomea a hot-bed of de- 
bauchery, 161 
Puley, on the obligation of virtue, i. 14. 
On the difference between an act of 
prudence and an act of duty, 16, note. 
On the love we ought to bear to God, 
18, notf. Of the religious sanctions 
of morality, 20. On the doctrine of 
asBociatioD, i. 25, note. On fleab diet, 
i. 60, nti^e. On theinfuenceofhealth 
on happiness, i.* 90, note. On the 
difference in pleasurei, 92, note 
Pambos, St., Btorv of, 123, note 
FammnchuB, S(., bis hoepital, ii. S6 
FaniEtius, the founder of the Itoman 
Stoics, hi* disbelief in the immorta- 
lity of the. sou!, i. 193 
Fandars, pneisbment of, ii. 335 
Parents, reason why Ihe murder of, was 

BOt regarded aa criminal, i. 104 
Parthenon, the, nt Athena, i. 103 
Pascal, his advocacy of piety as a mai- 
ler of prudence, 1. 17, note. His ad- 
herence to the opinion of Ockham as 
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U> tb« foandalioQ of (b« moral law, 
17, note. His thought on the humi- 
liatioo <^Kate<l by deriTiDg pleasura 
from certain amuspmenta, j. EIB 

Fatriolism, period vhea it flourished, 
i. 142. Peouliac charocleristie of 
the Tirtoe, 186, 1S7. Causes of 
the predomi nance occanionall; ac- 
corded to civic Tirtues, 211. !Nwlect 
OT discredit into which they hare 
fallen among modern teachers, 211. 
Cicero's remsrhs on the duty of eveiy 
good mao, 212. Unfortunate rplatioDa 
of Christisnitj to fatriotism, ii. 119. 
Repugnance of Iha theologit^ to the 
patriotic spirit, 161. 

Paul, St., hia deBnitioi: ' 
i. B5 






167 



Panl.St. ViDcentde.hiafouDdling hospi- 
tals, ii. 36 

Paula, story of hfr aeceticiBm and in- 
hnmanity, ii. HI, 142 

Paulina, her devotion to her husband, 
ii. 328 

Felngin, St., her suicide, ii. lb. Her 
flight to Die desert, 12S, and noU 

Felagius. ii. 236 

Pelican, legend of tbe, ii. 171 

Penances of the saints of the desert, ii 

114, f(M3 

Penitential sjstem, the, of the early 

church, ii. 7, 8 
Pepin, his compactwithPopeLeo, ii. 283 
PeregrinuB the Cynic, his auieide, J. 232 
Pericles, hia humanity, i. 210 
Ferpetua, St., her martyrdom, i. 113, 



472; 



. 33B 



FeTsocutiona, Catholic doctrines justify- 
ing, 100, 101. Why Christianity was 
not crushed by tbem, 420. Many 
causes of per8ecutJon.12U-.422. Itea- 
sons vhy the Christiana were more 
persecuted than the Jovs, 128, 431, 
133. Causes of the persecutions, 432, 
et teg. History of the persecutions, 
496. Nero, 4.56. Domilian, 498. 
Trajan, 46S. Marcus Aurelius, 467, 
669. From M. Aurelins to Decius, 
170, el ceq. Gallus, i. 183. Vale- 
rian, 483. Diocletian and Gale- 
riua, 187-182. End of the persecu- 
tions, 492. General considerations 
on their hirtoiy, 492-4B8. 
Peter, St., his married life, ii. 109 
Petronian lav, in faTouc of alares, i. 



Fetronius, hia acepticism, I. 171. Hia 
auidde, 226. His eondemnatioD of 
the show of the arena, i. 303 

Philip the Arab, his favour to Chris- 
tianity, i. 473 

Philosophers, etTorta of some, to restore 
the moral influence of irtigion among 
the Romans, i. 178. Tlio true moral 
teachera, 180 

Philosophical truth, characteristica of, 
i. 146, 116. Its growth retarded by 
the opposition of theologians, 146 

Philosophy, causes of the practical cha- 



r of m 



. 212. Its 



fusion with religion, 362. Opini< 
of the early Cburch concerning the 
pagan wciUogs, 364. Difference be- 
tween the moral teaching of a philo- 
sophy and that of a religion, ii. 1. 
Its impotencv to restrain vice, 1. 

Fhocas, altitude of the Church loirards 
him, ii. 276 

Fhocion. his gentleness, i. 240 

+«i, used for 'man,' i. 349 

Fb^icus, caulo of his exile, t. 241 

Phyrieat science afiects the belief in 
miracles, 376, 377 

Piety, utilitarian view of the canaes of 
tbe pleasurea and pains of, i. 9, and 
tiole, A matter of prudence, according 
to thEological Utilitarianism, 17 

Pilate, Pontius, storyof his deaiie to en- 
rol Christ among the Roman gods, i. 
166 

Pilgrimages, evils of, ii. ISl. 

Fior, St., story of, ii. 137 

Pimtea, destruction of, by Pompej, i, 
2*7 

Pity, a form of self-love, according to 
some Utilitarians, i. 9, 10, note. Adam 
Smith's theory, 10, note. Seneca's 
dislinction between it aud clemency, 
199. Altar to Fity at Athens, 210, 
241. Hlsloiy of Harcus Aureliua' 
altar to Ben^centia at Rome, 211, 



Plato, his admission of the practice of 
abortion, i. 94. Basis of hia moral 
system, 109. Causa of the banish- 
ment of the poets from his republic, 
169, 170. His theory that vice is 
to virtue what disease is to health, 
188, and note. Reason for his advo- 
cacy of community of wives, 211. 
His condemnation of suicide, 223, 
iH.nate. Hia remarks on universal 
brotherhood, 266. His inculcation of 
the practice of self-examination, 362 

Flatonic achool, iti ideal, i. 312. 
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FUtoniflts, their more or leu putheiBtic 
conception of (he Deity, i. 171. Prae- 
liml nature of their philosophy, 349. 
The Platonic eUiicB Bgftin in the 
DsceDdant ia !Rome, 351. 

PleMure tlie only good, according to Ihe 
UtiliUriiuis. I. 8. IllnstnltionB of 
the dietinction betireeo the higher 
and loWBr parts of our nature in oar 
pleaaurcB, 86-87. Pleasurea of a 
ciriliaed compared wiih thoee of n 
lemi -civilised lociety, 89. Compari- 
son of mental and ph^rsical pleoBurcs, 
89, 90. DistinetioD in kind of plea- 
aure. and its importanca in morals, 
82, 93. Neglected or denied by uti- 
litarian wtltent, 92,110^, 

Pliny, the elder, on the probable happi- 
ness of the lower animals, i. 89, note. 
On the Deity, 172. On astrology 
179 and no/t. 172, note. His dis- 
belief in tbe immortality of Ihe soul, 
192. His advocacy of suicide, 227. 
Never mentions Christianity, 3S7. 



if comets, 392. His facility of 
belief, 3B3. His denunciation of 
finger rings, 167. 

Pliny, Ihe younger, hia desire for post- 
humous reputation, i. 164 nolt. His 
S'ctuje of the ideal of Sloicism, 196. 
ia letter to Tngan respecting the 
Christians, 464. His benevolence, 
266, ii. 92 

Plotinus, his condemnation of suicide, 
i. 226. Uis philosophy, 351 

Plutarch, his defence of the bad poetry 
of the oracles, 173, tiole. His mode 
of tnoral teaching, 183. Basis of bis 
belief in the immortality of the soul, 
215. His dennnciation of the effect 
of Iho Guperstitious terrors of death 
upon the people, 217. His letter on 
the death of bis little daughter, 266. 
Hay justly be nvarded as the leader 
of ilio eclectic school, 266. His philo- 
sophy and works compared vith thoee 
of Seneca, 256, 257. His Irratise on 
•The Signs of Moml Pn^refs,' 263. 
Compnred and confmsted with Muc- 
CDB AureliuB, 267. How herogarded 
the games of the arena, 303. His 
defence of tlie ancient creeds, 3<2. 
Pmcticnl nature of his philoaopby, 
349. Never mentions Christianity, 
367. His remarks on the domestic 
system of the HncJeuts, 146. On 
fcitHlnessto animals, ii. 176, 177. His 
picture of Greek married life, 306 



PBO 

Pluto, meaning of, according to the 

Stoics, i. 171 
Fo, miracle of the snbsidence of the 

waters of the, i. 406 noU 
Fcemen, St., story of, and of his mother, 

ii. 137. Legend of him and the lion, 

179 
Political economy, what it has accom> 

Jlished respecting almsgiving, ii. 96 
itical jTidgments, moral standard of 

most men in, lower than in private 
judgments, i. 158 
Political truth, or habit of ' fair play,' 

the characteriBticof free communities, 

i. 146. Eiglil;y civilised form of 

society to which it belongs, 146. Its 

growdi retarded by Ihe opposition of 

theologians, 146 
Polybius, his pntise of the devotion and 

purity of creed of the Bomans, i. I7S, 

176 
Polycarp, SL, martyrdom of, i. 469 
Polygamy, long continunnce of, among 

the kings of Gaul, ii. 363 
Pompeii, gladiatorial shoWB at, t. 292 
Fompej, bis destruction of the piratjw, 

i. 247. His multiplication of gladia- 
torial shows, 269 
Poor-law ayatem, elaboration of the, 

ii. 103. Its pemicions results, 103, 

105 
PoppKo, Empress, a Jewish proselyte, i. 

410 
Fotcia, heroism of, ii. 327 
Porphyry, his condemnation of suicides, 

i. 223. Hisdescriptionof philosophy, 

i. 346. His adoption of Neoplatonism, 

i. 361 
Possevin, his exposure of the Sibylline 

books, i. 401 
Pothinus, martyrdom of, i. 470 
Power, origin of the desire of, i. 24, 

26 



27 

Prayer, reflex inflnence exercised by, 
upon the minds of the worahippcis, i. 
36, 37 

Preacliers. Stoic, among the Eomans, i. 
327, 328 

Pride, contrasted with vanity, i. 205. 
Tbe leading moral agent of Stoicism, 
i. 206 

Prometheul, cause of the admiration be- 
stowed upon, i. 3S 

Prophecies, incapacity of Ihe Christians 
of Ihe third century for judging pro- 
phecies, 1. 399, 400 
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Prophfcy, giftof, aUribnledlotheTegtal 
rirgina of Bome, i. 110. Aadmlndis 
to TiizinB, 110, note 

Prosperity, some crimes eoDdnciTB to 
nationtil, i. 60. CasM of Borne and 
Pmsaia, SO, nole 

ProBtitntioii, ii. 299-303. Hot re- 
garded hj die Bomias, 334. 

FrotagoTBS, his scepticism, i. 170 

ProtaBias, SL, mtnicDloiu discoreiy of 

Frudcntius, od tlie vestal Tirgins at tlie 
gladiatorial shDWB, i. 201 

Fuigator;, doi^triae of, ii. 246-249. 

PjUBgoras, his sajing aa to trutli and 
doiog good, i. 6*. Chaality the lead- 
ing virtue of his school, 109. On 
the fables of Eesiod and Homer, 169. 
Ei> belief in an all-perrading soul of 
nature, 170. Hia condemnation of 
Bulcide, 223. Tradition of hig jour- 
s' to India, 242. note. His inculca- 
tion of the practice of solf-examina- 
Uon,262. His opinion of eHTthqaakeB, 
392. Hia doctrine of kindness to 
animals, ii. 176. 



QUAKEBS, comparod irilh some of 
the early ChriittSDa,ii. 12, ttsimtt 
Qnintilian, bis conception of the Deity, 



"pANK, secular, consecfation of, ii. 

Jl 276, rfKj. 

Sape, punishment for, ii. 33S 

Itedlneast, legend of the, i>. 238, note 

KeguluR. the story of, i. 224 

Beid, basis of bis ethics, i. 78. His 
distinction betveen innate faculties 
erolved by eiperience and innate 
ideas independent of experience, 126, 

Beligion, (beological utilitarianism sab- 
TCTts natural, i. 66-68. Answer of 
the oracle of Delphi as to the best, 
175. Difference between the moral 
teaching of a philosophy and that of 
a Teligion, ii. 1. BelatJons between 
positJTH religion and moral entbu- 
BJasm, 160 

Beligioos, pagan, their small iufloence 
on morals, >. 169. Oriental, passion 
for, among the Bouuidb, 337 

Keligiona liberty totally destroyed by 
Uie Catliolics, ii. 206-212 

Bepentance for paat sin, no place fbr. 
in the writiDgB of the ancients, i. 20S 



BOX 

BeputBlion, bow valned among the So- 
man^ i. 194, 195 

Besnrrection of aonls, belief of the 
Stoics in the, i. 173 

Berenge, utilitarian notions aa to the 
feeling of, i. 42, and note. Cireiun- 
Htances under which private Tengeance 
is not regarded aa criminal, i. 104 

Beverence, utilitarian views of, i. 9. and 
note. Causes of the diminution of 
tbe spirit of, among mankind, 148, 
149 

Bewatds and punishments in a future 
life, doctrine of, deslrayFd by theo- 
logical utilitarianism, i. 65 

Bhetoricians, Stoical, account of tbe, of 
Borne, i. 329. 

BiccI, hia work on Mendicaney, ii. 104 

Bochefoacauid, Jjt, on pity, quoted, i. 
10, note. And on friendship, 10, II, 

Bogontinus, his passive life, i. 350 
Roman law, its golden Sige not Christian, 

liut pagan, ii. 44 
Bomane, abortion how reKaided by the, 
i. »4. Their lav forbidding votnen 
to taste wine, 96, 90, note. Beasons 
why they did not regard the gladla- 
fonal shows as criroinal, 104. Their 
law of marriage and idcfd of female 
moiwllQ', 107. Their religions reva- 
rence for domesticity, 109. Sanctity 
of, and gifts attributed to, their vestid 
virgins, 109, 110. Character of ibeir 
cruelty, 140. Compared with the 
modem Italian character in this re- 
spect, 140. Sceptjcism of their philo- 
sophers, 170-176. The religion of 
the Bonuns never a source of moral 
enthusiasm, 176. Its character- 
istics, 176, 177. Causes of tbe dis- 
appearance of the religious reve- 
rence of the people, 177- ESbrts of 
some pbilosopbcTS and emperors to 
restore tbe moral influence of reli- 

Jlon, 173. Consummation of Boman 
egradation, 178, Belief in astrolo- 
gical fatalism, 179, 180. TheStoieol 
type of military ond patriotic entba- 
sissm pre-eminently Boman, 181-183, 
187- Importance of biography in 
their moral teacblog, 183. Epicu- 
reitnism never became a school of 
virtue among them, 184. UnselGsli 
love of country of the Boroaoa, 187. 
Character of Stoicism in the worst 

Sriod of the Boman Empire. 191. 
sin features of their philosophy, 
194, et $eq. Difference between 
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colleDce of the Itomu) people, 236, 
237. Contrast between the actiTit; 
of Stoicism and Ihs Inioi-y of Soman 
Bociety, 238, 339. Qrovth of h 
Kentler and more cosmopolitan spirit 
inBomc, 240. CanacB of this change, 
HO.eliiq. Extent of Oreek iaSuBDce 
at Bome, 240. The cosmopolitan 
■pirit Btrengthened b^ the dcBtroction 
of the power of the arislociacy, 244, 
S45. History of the influence of 
', freedmen ia the state, 346. ESect of 
the aggrandisement of the colonies, 
the attiBction of manj foreigners to 
Home, and the increased iiwilities for 
iraTelling, on the cosmopolitan spirit, 
246, et «fg. Foreigners among the 
most prominent of Latin writers, 248. 
Results of the multitodes of emanci- 
pated alaves, 243, 249. Endeeroun 
of Soman statesmen to consolidate 
the empire bjadmittingtbe conquered 
to the privileges of the conqaerors, 
251. The Stoical phUosophir quite 
capable of representing the cosmopo- 
litan spirit, 253. Inflnence of eclectic 
Shiloeophji on the Soman Stoics, 2 SS. 
,ife and character of Marcus Anrelius, 
283-260, Corruption of the Homan 
people. 2;0. Causes of their depra- 
vity. 270. Decadence of all the con- 
ditions of republiciui Ttrtne, 271- 
Effects of the Imperial aystem on 
morals, 272-276. Apotheosis of the 
emperors. 272. Moral consequences 
of slavery, 27 7- Increase of idlencsa 
and demoralising employment, 277. 
Increase also of sensuality. 278. Dc- 
8truetionofallpnhlicspirit,2re. The 
interaction of many states which in 
new nations Eustains national life pre- 
vented by universal empire, 280, The 
decline of agricultural pursuits, 281. 
Andofthemilitaryvictues,284, His- 
tory and efiecta of tha (^adiatorial 
shows, 287. Other Boman amuse- 
men)s,282. Effects of the arena upon 
thethestre.293. Nobles in the arena, 
300. Effects of Stoicism on the cor- 
ruption of society, 309. Eomnn law 
peatly eitendcd by it, 312. Change 



n the relation of Romj 






cials, 315. Changes in domestic le- 
gishktion, 316. Eomaa slavery, 31R- 
827. The Stoics as eonsolera, ad- 



visers, and pceachets, 327, The Cy- 
nics and rhetoricians, 32S, 320. De- 
cadence ofStsiciam in the i'mpire,337. 
Causes of the passion for Oriental re- 
ligions, 337-339. Neoplaloiii9m,345. 
Review of the history of Roman phi- 
losophy, 352-3S6. History of th« 
eonveraion of Bome to Chnatiaoity, 
357. State of Roman opinion on the 
subjectof miracles, 388. Frogrcssof 
tlie Jewish and Oriental religiona in 
Rome, 410, 411. The conversion of 
the Roman empire easily explicable, 
418. Review of the religious policy 
of Rumc, 423. Its division of rali- 
gioQ inlo three parts, according to 
Eusehius, 420. Persecutions of the 
Christians, 432, et seg. Antipathy of 
the RomauB to every religious system 
which employed religions terroriam. 
447. History of the persecutions, 
456. General aketch of the moral 
conditinn of the Western Em[Hre, n, 
IS. Rise and progress of the go- 
vernment of the Church of Rome, 
15, 16. Itomau practice of infanti- 
cide, 29. Their relief of the indi- 
Ent, 78. Distribution of corn, 78. 
lertions of the Christians on the 
subversion of the empire, 87- Inade- 
quate place given to this movement, 
90. Horrora caused by the barbarian 
invasions preiented to some extent by 
Christian charity, 87-00. Influence 
of Christianity in hastening the fall 
of the Empire, 149, 150. Roman 
treatment, of prisoners of war, 272, 
273. Despotism of the pagan empire, 
27s. Condition of women nnder the 
Romans, 315. Their concubines, 370 

Borne, an illustration of crimes con- 
ducive to national prosperitj, i. GO, 
notr. Conversion of, 357, Tbres 
popnUr emra concerning its conver- 
sion, 360. Capture of the city by the 
barbarians, ii. 88 

Rome, modern, main object and resnlts 
of its palemat government, 118 note 

Bomuatd, St., his treatment of his 
father, ii. I U 

Bope-dancing of the Romans, i. 308 



SABINUS, Saint, his penances, i'. 
lie 

Sacrament, administration of the, in the 

early Church, ii. 6 
fiiints. the seventh century the age 
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Salamii, Bruins' treatmeDt of Uie citi- 
xem oF, i. 204 

Salla8t,hi8StoiciBm and rspncitr, i. 201 

'S;inctua[7, right of, aecordad to Chris- 
tian cboTcbee, i'l. 42 

Sarogc, errora into whidi the deceptiTe 
appearimces of naluwdoom him, i. fifl. 
First conceplioiu formed of tbe niii- 
T^rse. 371. The ethics of sarages, 
125, 126 

Sfepticism of the Greek and Roman 
philosophers, i. 170-1T4. Inflnenee 
of, on intellectual progress, ii. 20S. 
The tendency of charoctpr to ^oTem 
opinton alwayi recognised by tlio 
Church, 206 

Scholastics, St., the legend of, ii. 146, 

Scifl, Clara, the firat Fronclscsn nun, ii. 



Sectarian animosiCf, chief cause of, i. 
140 

Sedgwiclc, ProfcBBOr, on the eipansion 
of the natural or innate powers of 
men, i. 123, note 

Seducer, chanwter of the, ii. 386, 367 

Sejnnus, treatment of hi> dsnghter bj 
the seuate, i, 110, nole 

Self-denial, the tttililarian theory unfft- 
Tourable to, i. 68 

Self-eismi nation, history of the practice 
of, i. 261-263 

Self-EKcrifice, ugceticinn the great school 
of. ii. 164 

Seneca, his conception of the Deity, i. 
171, no/r, 172. His distinction Le- 
tween the affections and diaeases, 198, 
nole. And between clemency and 
pity, 189. His Tirtuos and vices, i. 
204. Hia ricw of the natural virtue 
of mun and power of bis will, 20S. 
His remarhs on the Sacred Spirit 
dtrelliog in man, 208, 200. His view 
of death, 216. His tranquil end, 218. 
Advocates suicide. 225, 232. His 
description of the self-destruction 
of B, friend, 234. Hia remarks 
on universal brotberhood, 254. His 
stoical hardness tempered by new 
doctrines. 258, His mactice of self- 
examination, 262. His philoauphy 
and works compared with thono of 
Plutarch, 256, 2fi7. How herepirded 
the gamesatthf arena, 302. His ci- 
hoHationB on the treatment of slaves, 
824. Never manLions Chiiatianit;, 



357. Regarded in the middle age* 
■fl a Christian, 362. His remarks on 
religions beliefs, 430 

Sensuality, why the Mahommedans peo- 
ple I^jadise with images of, i. 112. 
Why some pagan natiana deified it, 
112. Fallacy of judging tbesensnal- 
ity of a nation by the statistics of its 
illegitimate births. 150. Inflnence of 
climate upon public morals, 161. Of 
lai^ towns. 152. And of early 
marriages. 153. Absence of moral 
scandals among the Irish priesthood, 
153, 154. Speech of Arcbytas of 
Tarentum on tbe evils of, 211, nolt. 
Increase of senenality in Borne, 2761 
Abated by Cbiietianitj, ii. 163. T)ie 
doctrine of the Fathers respecting 
concupiscence, 208 

derapion, the anthropomor^liite, i. 63. 
Numberof his monks, ii. 112. Legend 
of him and the courtesan, 330 

Senorius, his forgery of auapidona 
omens, i. 174 

Severus. Alexander, refuses ths language 
of adulatioa, i. 274. His eBbrta 
to restore agricnttuml pursuits, 283. 
Murder of, 472. His Icniencj to- 
wards Cbristianily, 472. His bene- 
volence, ii. 82 

Severus, Cassius, eiile of. i. 476, nole 

Savema, Septimus, his treatment of the 
Christiana, i. 471 

Seitius, his practice of sclf-eiami nation, 
i. 262 

Shaftesbury, roHintaing the reali^ of 
the existence of benevolence in onr 
nature, i. 20. On virtue, 78 

Sibylline books, forged by the early 
Christiana, i. 400, 401 

Silias Italicus, his lines commemorating 
the passion of the Spanieh Celts for 
suicide, i. 218, nole. Hia sdf-de- 

Silvia, her Elthiness. ii. 117 

Himeon, Bishop of Jenmalem. hia mar- 
tyrdom, i. 465 

Simeon Slylitea, St, his penance, ii. 
119. Hia inhumanity to bis parents, 
ii. 138 

Sin, the Iheolofricul doctrine on the sob- 
joct, i. 116, 116. Conception of sin 
of the ancients. 2D5. Original, 1au«ht 
by the Catholic church, 220, 221. 
Examination of the utilitarian doc- 
trine of the remote consequences of 
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SIX 
SLttOB, BUhop of Borne, hit martjr- 
dom. i. 481 

Siltns v.. Pope, his eSorte to sapprera 
meDdJcfuiC7, ii. I D3 

Slareiy, circomBtances under which it 
has been joatified, i. 104. Origin of 
the word serrus, accordirg to the Jns- 
tinins code and St. Auf^ustine, 104, 
Tiott. CruBtide of England against, 
lei. Character of that of the Ro- 
nana, 248. Moral consequence of sla- 
vey, 277. Three stsges of sUvarj 
at Rome, 318. BeTiew of the con- 
dition of ElaTes, 318-324. Opinion 
of philosophers aa to slarery, 324. 
Lnws pnact«d in faTOur of slaves, 
325, ESbcts of Ctiristianilj upon 
the institution of alavetj, 65. Con- 
secration of the aerrile Tirtues, 72. 
IfnpulBo given t^ tnannmission, 74. 
Serfdom in Europe, 74, 75, note. Ei- 
tinctioo of shiTeiy in Europe, 70. 
Bansom of eaptiTe* , 76 

Smith, Adam, his theoiy of pit;, quoted, 
i. 10, note. His recognition of the 
reality of bcneTolence id out natnie, 
20. Hia analysisofmonil judgment, 
77 

Smyrna, persecution of the ChristJauB 
tX, i. 469 

Socrates, hia view of death, i. 216. His 
closini; hours, 218. His advice to a 

Soul, belief of (ho Stoics in the regnr- 
rectionofthe, i. 173. The immortal- 
ity of the soul Tesolutelj excluded 
from the teaching of the Stoics, 191, 
Character of theic first notions on the 
subject, 192. The helief in the re- 
absorption of the soul in the parent 
Spirit, 192. Belief of Cicero and 
Plutarch in the immortality of the, 
216. Bat aerer adopted as a motive 
by the Stoics, 2\b. Increasing belief 
in the, 351. Vague belief of the 
Bomans in t^e, ITS 

Soapilra, story of, i. 397 

Spam, persecution of the ChiisHsns in, 
i. 491. Almost complete absence of 
infanticide in, ii, 27. note. Th6_ first 
lunatic aayluma in Europe eeUblished 
in, 94, 95 

Spnniards, among the most prominent of 
Latin writers, i. 218. Their suicides, 
ii. 57 

Spartans, their intense patriotism, i. 
187.' Their legislature continnnlly 
oitoiled as a model, 31 1. Condition 
of their women, ii. 307 



9pInois, his rsmarlc on death, i. 218, 
Anecdote of him, 306 

Speculating chKracter, chnmcteristics of 
the, i. 146,147 

Stael, Kadame da, on suicide, ii. 62 

Statins, on the first night of murrisge, 
i. Ill, note 

Stewart, Dugald, on the pleasure de- 
rived from the knowledge or the pur- 



Q and baniahjnent. 
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85. 
theb 

of elliics favourable t< 
(lualities, 133, 134. Historical fact 
in favour of the system, 134. Their 
belief in an all-pervading soul of 
nature, 170. Their pantheistic con- 
ception of the Deity, 171. Their con- 
ception and exphuiatioQ of the pro- 
vailing legends of the gods, 171. 
Their opinion as to the final destruc- 
tion of the universe by fire, and the 
resuscitation of souls, 173. Their 
refusal to consult the oracles, 174. 
Stoicism the expression of a type 
of character different to Epicurean- 
ism, ISO, IBl. Bom e pre-eminently 
(he home of Sfoicism, 181. Ac- 
count of the philosophy of the Stoics, 
186. Ita two essontials— the un- 
selfish ideal and the subjugation of 
the afiedions lo the rcasoa,'lS6. The 
best example of the perfect severance 
of virtue and interest, 190. Their 
views concerning the immortality of 
the soul, iei-133. Taught men to 
saorificB reputation, and do good in se- 
cret, 19S. Anddistinguished the obli- 
gation from the attmction of virtoe, 
IB6. Taught also that the affections 
must ha subordinate to the reason, 
197-201. Their false estimate ot 
human nature, 202. Their love of 
paradox, 202. Imperfect lires of 
many eminent Stoics, 203. Their 
retrospective teachings, 203. Their 
(ystem unfitted for the mi\jority of 
mankind, 204. Compared with the 
religious principle, 305. The cen- 
tral composition of this philosophy, 
thediguitjotman, 206. High sense 
of the Stoics of the natural virtue of 
man, and of the power of hia will, 
205, 208. Their recognition of Pro- 
vidence, 206, 207. Tlie two aspects 
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imdsF irhich thej' mmUpptd God, 

20ij. Tho SlolcB Bwored bota qaie- 
lima by th^ir bsbils of public lifei 
210-312. Tiific TiBw of humuiit)-, 
212. Their prepuBtioiiB for. Bod 
Tiew of, death, 213. Their te&ching 
OS (o Buitidc, 223, 226, el ww. Con- 
trast between the sctiTitj of Stoieiim 
and the loxnr; of Koman luiar?, 
238, 239. The Stoical philosophy 
quite CApable of representiogthe coa- 
mopolitAo spirit, 252, 253. SttHcism 
not capable of repreMnting the sof- 
tening maremont of civilistklion, 255. 
loflaence of the eclectic spirit on it, 
258. Stoicism becomes more cb- 
BBntislly religioas, 2 SO. Increas- 
ingly introspectire character of later 
Stoieiim, 261. Horcns Anrelius the 
best example of lat«t Stoicism, 263- 
269. Effect! of Stoicism on the cor- 
mption of Soman society, 308. 309. 
It raised up many food Emporon, 309. 
It produced a noble opposition tinder 
the iTorst Emperors, 310. It (greatly 
eitooded Roman lav, 312. The Stoics 
considered as the consolers of the 
snflWiap, adrieers of the youop, and 
as popohir preachers, 327. liMtid 
deciideQ<;eofStoiciBm,S33,337. Bif- 
foreuce between the Stoical and Egyp- 
tiap pantheism, 341. Stoicsl natn- 
ralisin supeisadedbythe theory of dte- 
U0DB,351. Theory that thewritings 
of the Stoics were influenced by 
Christiiuiity examined, 352. Domi- 
tian's persecution of them, 159 
Strozd, Philip, his suicide, ii. 59 
Suffering, a euursgeoas eDdurance oF, 
probalily.the first form of Tirtue in 
savage life, i. 136 
Buicide, attitude adopted by Pagan 
philoeopliy and Catholicism towards, 
I. 223, el le^. 'Emineai suicides, 

226. Epidemic of suicides st Alex- 
andria, 227. And ofgirli at Miletus, 

227, note. Qrandeur of the Stoical 
ideal of suicide, 228. Influences con- 
spiring towards suicide. 22S. Seneca's 
touching rcmsrIiB on self-destruction, 
22S, 230, 232. Laws respecting it, 
230, nolt. Eminent initances of self- 
destruction, 231, 233. _ The concep- 
tion of, as an euthanasia, 233. Heo- 
platonist doctrioe concerning, 361. 
£Sect of the Christian condomna- 
tion of the practice of; ii. 16-65. 
Theological doctrine on, IB, note. 
The o^j fonu of, p«nutt«d in tlie 



•ariy Chnnh, 50. Slow anieides, 

81. The Cirpamcelliones, 62. The 
Albigenses, 53. Suicides of the 
Jews, 53. Treatment of corpses 
of suicides, 53. Authoritin for the 
history of suicides, 63. noti. Keac- 
tion against the medis^al laws on 
the subject, 51. Later phases of 
its history, 57. Self-destruction of 
witches, 67. Epidemics uf insane 
suicide, 58. Cases of legitimate sui- 
cide, 69. Suicide in Enghind and 
France, 62 

Sunday, importance of the sanctity of 
the. ii. 268, 269. Laws respecting it, 
269 

Snper!tition, possibility of adding to 
the happiness of man by the diflusion 
of, i. 52-64. Natural causes whiiA 
impel saTsges to euperstitiun, i. 66. 
Signification of the Greek word for, 
i. 216 

Swan, the, consecrated to Apollo, i. 21T 

Sweden, cauBS of the great number of 
illegitimate births in, i. 191 

Swinburne, Mr., on aBnihilatian, i. 192, 

Symmochus, his Sitxon prisoners, i. 301 
SynesiuB, legend of him and Evagrins, 

ii. 227. Retiises to give up his wife, 

861 
Syracuse, gladiatorial shows at, i. 291 



TACITUS, his doubts about the «t- 
istence of Providence, i. 179, note 
Taste, refining influence of cnlUvation 



Telesphoms, martyrdom of, J. 171 
Tertia JEmilia, story of, ii. 331 
Terfullinn. his belicfin demons, i. IDS. 

And challenge to the Pagans, 40T 
Testament, Old, supposed to have been 

the source of pagan writings, i. 366 
Tbalasius, his hospital for blind beg- 
gars, ii. 86 
Theatre, scepticism of the Bomans ex- 
tendiid by the. i. 178. EBIects of Ihe 
gUdiatoriol shows npoD the, 293 
Thett, reasons why some savages do not 
regnrd it as criminal, i. 104. And 
for the Spartan law legalising it, 101 
Theoiiebert, his polygamy, ii. 363 
Theockiric, his court at Bavenna, ii. 
211, and iiotf 
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TBI 

nwodonu, bis denial of the 
of the gods, i. 170 

TbeodoruB, Sl, hie iahiuiuDity to Ilie 
DioUler, it, 136 

Theodostus the Emperor, hit edict for- 
bidding fcladlatorisl ehowe, 0. 37- 
D«noanc«l by the Aaeetics, I4B. His 
law respecting Sundaj, 2SS 

Tbeological atiQlahsiuBin, Iheoiiee of, 
i. 1S-I7 

Thralogy, Tiew vhich it tskea of 
' plagues of rain and water/ and of 
epidemicB, i. S7S. Sphere of iddac- 
tivo rvaeontDg in theolog;, 37B 

Theon, St., Ipgend of, and the wild 
beasts, ii. 177 

Tbeargy rdectM i>; Plotiana, i. 3S1. 
All moral discipliiie resolTed into, by 
lambtichus, 351 

Thrace, celibacy of societies of men in, 
i. 109 

Thraaea,mildDeBsof his Stoicism, i.2fi9 

Tbrasea and Arris, history of, ii. 3ZS 

Thriftinees created by the induatriaL 
BpiiiC, i. U6 

Tilwrius the Emperor, bis images in- 
rested wilb a sacred character, i. 27fi. 
Hia superetitioDs, 390, and note 

Timagenes, exited from Uie palace by 
Tiberius, i. 476, nole 

l^tuB, the Emperor, his tianqnil end, i. 
218. Inetanceof hi»aniabUity,304 

Tooth-powder, Apuleius' defence of, ii. 
I6S 

Torments, future, the doctrine of, made 
by the monks a means of extorting 
money, ii. 229. Monastic legends of^ 
233 

Tracy, H.de, bisacgnment for tbe moral 
importance of a good eyitem of police, 
i. }Z6, *olt 

Tragedy, eflecta of the gladiatorial shows 
upon, among the Somsns, i. 293 

Trsjan, the Emperor, hia gladiatorial 
shows, i. 30i, Letter of Pliny to, 
respecting the Christians, 461. Tro- 
jan's answer, 466. Hia benevolence 
to children, ii. 81, Legend of St, 
Qregoi; aad the Emperor, 223 

TraeemigTBtion of sonts, doctrine of, 
of the ancients, ii, 174 

Travelling, increaeed £icililiea for, of 
the Romans, i. 247 

Trinitarian monks, iheir works of mercy, 
ii, 77 

Troubadours, one of their eerrlccs to 
mxnkind, ii. 245 

' Truce of Ood,' imporlAUCe of llisi ii. 



Truth, possibility of adding to (he hap- 
piness of men by difJiising abroad, 
or Bostaintag, pleasing falsehoods, 
i. S4. Saying of Pythagoras, 54. 
Growth of, with ciTiliaatiun. 143. 
Industrial, political, and philosophi- 
cal. 144-146. BelatioD of monacbism 
to the abstract love of troth, ii. 200. 
Causes of ths mediavsl decline of the 
loTB of truth, 226 

Tucker, his adoptiim of the doctrine of 
the association of ideas, i. 26, note 

Turks, their kitidnees to aDimals, i. 



ULPU.N on snieide, i. 230, note 
Unselfishness of the Stoica, i. 186 

Usury, dirersitiea of moral judgmrat 
respecting, i. 94 

Utilitarian echooL Stt Morals ; Tirtu; 
Vice 

Utility, riral claims of, and intuition to 
be regarded as the supreme regula- 
tors of moral distinctions, i, 1, 2. 
Various names by vMfh ths theory 
of utility ie known, 3. Views of Hia 
moialitts of the school of, 3, tt teg. 



YALERIAN, his persecutions of the 
ChriatJans, i. 483 

Valerias Maximus, his mode of moral 
teaching, i. 183 

Vandals, their conqnest of A&ica, ii. 
150 

Varro, bis conception of the Deity, i. 
171. Bis views of popular religions 
beliefs, 1 76 

Venus, eflect of the Oreek worship of, 
on the condition of women, 11, 308 

Vespasian, hie dying jest, i. 274. Effect 
of his frugality on the habits of the 
Romans, 310. Miracle attributed to 
him, 369. His treiitment of [Ailoeo- 
phers, 4TG, noig 

Vice, Maitderille's theory of the origin 
of, i. 7- And that 'private vices 
were public benefits," 7. Views of 
the Utilitarians as to, 13. The de- 
grees of virtue and vice do not cor- 
renpond to the degrees of utility, or 
the reverse, 41-43. The suffering 
caused by vice not proportioned to 
its criminality, 59-61. Plato's ethical 
theoryof virtue and vice, 186. G-rote'e 
of this theoiy, 18S, m^s. 
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TIB 

Conception of the andonts of sin, 20fi. 
if oral efficacy of the Chiistion sense 
of vice, ii. 3, t 

Virgil, hia conception of tha Deitj, i. 
17S. His epicurean Benlimsnt, 203, 
nale. His doanaciations of Euicide, 
224. Uis intereiit Jn animal life, ii. 
ITS 

Virginity, how regarded by the Greets, 
i. 108. .^chylus' prayer to Athene, 
108. Bees and flre emblems of vir- 
ginity, 111, nole. Eeason why the 
ancient Jeirs attached a certain stigma 
to virginily, 112. Views of Esaenes, 
112 

Viisins, VcBtal, iaUnsa sanctity and 
gifts attributed to the, i. 109, 110, 
nndnote. Eioi^tlonsof. 433, audnofe. 
Beosona for burying them alive, ii. 
" regarded by the Bomana, 
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I, of, i. 



Motiv< 



from the doctrine nhich bases morals 
upon eiperifnce, 6. Mandeville's the 
lowest BBd must repaleire form of 
this theory, 6. 7. Viowa of the 
essence and origin of virtue adoptl^ 
by the school of Utjlitaiians, 7-9. 
Views of the Utilitarians of. 13. 
Association of ideas in which virtue 
becomes the supreme oltject of our 
affections, 28. Impossibility of vir- 
tue bringing pleasure if practised 
only with ibat end, 3d, 37. The 
Qtifity of virtue not denied by intui- 
tive moralists, 4U. The degrees of 
virtue and vice do not, correspoad to 
the degrees of utility, or the rererao, 
4, The rewards and punisbnients of 
conscience, 61, 62. The aelf-compla' 
coney of virtuous men, 67. and note. 
The molivo to virtae, accorfing to 
Shaneabury and Henry More, 7S. 
Analogies of beauty and virtae, 79. 
Their difference, SO. Diversities ex- 
isting in our 'ndgmenta of virtue and 
beauty, 80, 81. Virtues to which wo 
can and cannot apply the lerm besnti- 
fnl, 84, The standard, though not the 
essence, of virtue, determined by Ihe 
conditionof society, 113. Summaryof 
tha relations of virtue and public and 
private interest, 121. Emphasis with 
which the utility of virtue waa dwelt 
upon by Aristotle, 129. Growth of the 
gentler virtues which arv the natural 
product of civilisation, 137. Forms 
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of the virtne of trutb, industrial, poli- 
tical, and philosophical, 144. Each 
Btageof civiliaationis specially appro- 
priate to some virtue, 1S4. NatioDal 
virtne9,lfi9. Virtues naturally grouped 
together aecording to principles of 
affinity or congruity, ISl. Diatlnctive 
beauty of a moral type, 161. Rudi- 
mentary rirtuea didenng in different 
nations, and ctasaes, 162, 163. 
atinct motives leading men lo 
187-189. Flnto'a fundamental 
proposition that rice is to virtue what 
disease is to health. 188. Stoicism the 
beat example of the perfect sever- 
ance of virtue and self-interest, 190. 
Teachings of the Staica that virtue 
should conceal itself from the world, 
195, And that the obligation shonid 
be distingniahed from the attraction 
of virtue, 196. The eminent eharac- 
leristics of pagan goodness, 200. All 
virtues are the same, according (o the 
Stoics, 202. Horace's description of 
a just man. 207. Interested and dis> 
inlereated motives of Christianity to 
virtue, ii. 3. Decline of the civic 
virtues caused by aaceCiciam, 148. 
Influence of this change on moral 
philoso(diy, ISf. The importance of 
the civic virtues exaggerated by 
hislorinns, 156. Intellectual virtues, 
200. Relation of monachism lo these 
virtues, 200, el tcq. 

Vitaliua, St., legend of, and the courte- 
san, ii. 338, 339 

Vivisection, ii.l87. Approved by Bacon, 
187, note 

Volcanoes, how regarded by the early 



TP'AB, its moral grandeur, i. 87. The 
TT school of Che heroic virtnea, IS'i. 
DiflTereace between foreign and civil 
wara, 244, 245. Antipathy of the early 
Christians to a military life, ii. 263. 
Belief in battle being the special 
sphere of Providential intorpOBitLoo. 
264, Effects of the military triumphs 
of the Mohammedans, 266. In- 
fluences of Christianity upon war 
considered, 269. Improved condition 
of captives taken in war. 271 

Warburton, on morals, i. 16, noU, 17, 
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Waterland, on Ui« motiTes to Tirtae 
nni caase of our lore of Oud, quoted, 
i. 9. note, 16, nor« 

Wfslth, origin of the desire to posseaa, 
i. !1. Aseocialions loading to '' 
desire for, for ita own sake, 26 

Western Empire, general sketch of the 
moral condition of the, ii. 16 

Widows, Cite of the early dlnrch for, 

Wigs. Clemens of Aleiaodria and Tet- 

lulliiin on, ii. ISB 
Will, freedom of the human, sustained 

and deepened 1>; the ascetic life, ii. 



ii. S7 

Wollsston, his Bnaljsia of moial judg- 
ments, i, 7S 

Women, laiv of the Bomani forbidding 
vomen to taste wine, i. 65, 96, twte. 
Sundanls of female morality cf the i 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, lOS, 107. | 
Virtues and Tices growing out of the 
relatioDB of the sexes, ISO. Female 
virtue, 150. EffecU of climate i 
this Tirtne, 151. Of large towns, 
1S2. And of early marriiiges. 153. 
Keason for Plato's adrocacy of com- 
munity of wives, 211. Plutarch's 
high nenEO of female eicellcnoe, 2SS. 
Female gladiators at Bume, 298, and 
note. Relations of female devotees 
with the anchorites, ii. 127, 136, 
160. Their coudilion in savage life, 
292. Cessation of the sale of wives, 
292. Kise of ihe dowry, !S3. Es- 
tablisbmentof monogamy, 294. Doc- 
trine of the Fathers as to conn- 
piacencp, 298. Nature of the problem 
of the relations of the soxea, 269. 
Prostitution, 269-301. Recognitiou 
in Greece of two distinct orders of 
womanhood — the wife and the 
hettera, 303. Condition of Bomon 
women, 315, tt leq. Rise among 
them of BD indisposition to miu- 
riagc, Z22. Legal emancipation 
of women in Bome, 322. Un- 
bounded liberty of dirorce, 324. 
Amount of femue virtue in Imperial 

61 



ZEO ' 
Romp, 32S-830. Lwislative mea- 
sures to repress sensuuity, 330. To 
enforce thereeiprocityof obligation in 
marriage, 330. And to censure pros- 
titution, 334, Influence of Christianity 
on the position of women, 335, et teg. 
Marriases, 336. Second marriages, 
343. Xow opinion of vompn pro- 
duced byasceticism, 357. Tliecanon 
law unfavourable to their proprietary 
rights, 3fiS, 3a9. Barbarian heroines 
and laws, 361-364. Doctrine of 
equality of obligation in marriage, 
366. The duty of man towaHg 
woman, 368. Condemnation of txan- 
aitory connections. 371. Eoman con- 
cubines, 372. The sinfuhiees of 
divorce maintained by tho church, 
371-^73. Abolition of compubwry 
marriages, 374. Condemnation of 
mixed marriages, V,4, 375. Educa- 
tion of women, 375. Relation of 
Christianity to the female Tirtnes, 
379. Comparison of male and female 
characteristics, 379. The Pagan and 
Christian ideal of woman contrasted. 
3S3-3S5. Conspicuous part of 
woman in the early Church, 385-337- 
Care of widows, 388. Worship of (ha 
Virgin, 380, 360. Effect of the sup- 
pression of the conventual system on 
women, 391. Revolution going on 
in tho employments of women. 363 



XENOCRATES, his tenderness, ii. 
173 
XenopbsDce, his scepticism, i, 170 
Xenophon, hia picture of Greek married 
lifo, ii. 305 



ZADOK, the founder of the sect of the 
Sadducees. his inference of tho non- 
existence of a future world, i. 193, 

Zeno, vast place occupied by bis system 
in the moral history of man, i. ISO. 
His suicide, 224. Hia iuculcntion 
of the practice of self-examination. 
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|iln. 1 ToIi.. iiiutl Sn Cloth, n 

ConTcniDD or the Sortharn NuIodb. 

Cb>tt^ to 

CoDTenlon of th« Bonun Empire. . .CIoiIl, % 



■■ CoDTenlon or^the I 
tho ■■ ConTtnlon of 

Mlelulel'i HiMoT7 of Fi 



Implre.") 
aoth, WO 

, ,ol».. Bio. « 

PUi and Arnold'* l(uiD«l of Ascfeal Oeagnphj 

--■ "■ torj. umo Clotlk, 1 7 

Gcugnplij and HIatorj. Ilmo, Cloth, 1 S 



PrImaiT HlRoir of the United Stale* M 

Elem. Hl*t. Unltal 8tat« IS 

8«wHr*Hlni>iT0farMM. IScoo 1 !9 

Hlalorf of the Earlj Chtucli. Clotta, I B 

Hiitorrof Bume. ISmo. 1 00 

Spalding^* HlitoiT of £Dgllgb Lltemtare. Itrao. 

Cloth, lis 
0'C*llaghaD>a Blatoir of New Netberlandi, or 
New York uder lbs Dutch. % toIi., Sto-. ... 00 

BlwlhuOD'aBlitolyof Herodotni. ItoLi U 00 

Schaiadur'a Hi*lorr oT the Foar Oeorgea, King* 

afBDgbnd. Umo C)a£, 1 00 

RchVKlePa Hletorr of PhiloHiiibT Cloth. % 00 

ttadth'i Ancleot Blatarr tuna the Earllnl Be- 
cord*tothaFaUoft£eWeetgraBmp1n. B* 
Phlllli Snllh, B. A. With Kap*. f£uu, and 

Enenrlnn. ItoI>.,Bts Cloth, 10 BO 

^Okd Teatamml H(ftoi7 Cloth, 3 00 

Kew TealoDieiit HlatoTT Cloth, 3 00 

Spngia'aHlatarr of the Florid* War. Cloth, % EO 

Ajlur'* Andeut and Hodem HlitoiT Cloth, 3 SO 

Ancient Hlslorj, aepanle. Sro Ootli, « 00 

Mode™ do do. 8%'o Cloth, 3 S5 

Thler*' French BerohiUon. iTolg. 8T0...Cloth, It 00 

Achesperedttlon. STola.,»TO aolh.TOO 

Towlo'a HlBtoT7 of Hcnrr the Fifth, Klos of 

Enelsnd. I tdI., Svo Clolh, E 00 

Treacon'i Dlpkmuciorihe BerolDtlau. limo. 

Cloth, 1 00 
Tneker(PoinoroT). Hlilorr of Monnonlem, Cloth, 1 IB 
VaiiAui'aBeTolDlioD*lnEnEllahHlBtaiT> ""A. ^■ 
TbeBerohitliniofBace*. Oio Cloth, B 00 



ToD«'j Ciineo* from EngUah Uli 

Uaia'* BlMorTor thnChriatlin C->ii-.u » v 

Biphan (H. l!i Poet-BIbllcal Blaturr of the Jena, 

ftoo) (he Tear 4%, B, C. E., to the lear TO, 

ChiliUuiBn. lTola.,ltuio Cloth, 4 

BIOaBAPHT AJfD TBAVELS. 
Aaiult of Sta Fnuclico. l tdL, Otd. Hor., gat 

edge*, 8 
AtMebe ta Madrid ; or, Bketchea of the Conn of 

Inbellan. Itol., l«ma, Clolta, 1 G 

Badean (Adam|. Tbe UUltarrHiatoiTof aeaend 

U. 8. Grant, i Tola., 8to. VoL 1 Cloth, 4 

BaUwIn'i Pan; Leadrn, Ilmo Cloth, 1 7 

Banlell. Personal NantWe of EiplonHone in 

Teia*. Keir Hexko, Citironila, Ac, > t ' 



Cloth, 
. . .Cloth R K 
ofSont 



The tutme, cheap ed., li 
Dailey. What 1 saw on the 

and North America. 1 toL, Bvo Cluttt, 4 

Becker (Prof.l. Charlclea, orllliialiallan* of the 

Private Lite of the Ancient areek*. 1 Tol., 

Itmo Cloth. 4 

— 43aUD* : or, Roman SceuM of the Time of 

Anguatna. 1 ToI.,l*mo. Cloth, 4 

Kekmoro'e (Albert 8.) Travela In the Eael-In- 

dian ArcblpeleRo. gio Cluth, a 

Brjint (W. C.) Miter* from Spain and other 

Connlrtc*. I voL, l»ino 1 

Butler'* HartiD Van Buren Limp Clotb 

C£*ar. L-Blstolra de Jnle* Ctear par 8. U. I. 

NapolionllL 3Toli..iaino Paper, J 

~ ' iCed on tinted Paper, with Uap* and For- 



Prlnl 



edition. SOO; cheapedltloa 

Oirila (Oeorx* T.) Lih of Dar la* W abater. 



D'AbimIe*' (Dacbam) II*3H)in of !Ianidees. 

JTola. Ctoth, t3« 

Dti. Winter 1b Madelia and Bonuner In Spain, 

Ac ninatnted. Ikno Ootb. 1 SO 

Do^le (Bicbard). The ForrifB Tour of Meaam. 

''~iwn.Joaea.atid Boblnaon. 4lo ■ 00 



Boiridiu'* (MuJn) Hawaii 

Fill and the njlan*. Br TkODi 
Jue* C*Wert. 1 toL, Soo . . 



, Ctalfa,>90 

Poote'* AfHci and Amertan Flag Cloth, t €t 

Oarlaad'* Life Df John Bandolph. 8to.... Cloth, S OE 
OaakelTa life oC Charlotte BrooK. lnib..CMb,lU 



, ™,., .d Letter*. Cloth, S BO 

■iiu:**B«collectloD«otaJoBnieTthnaghTirtBrT, 

Thibet, and China, ml Cloth, 1 7S 

HDcbea. The Life. (\>rre*pi»deaee, andWiUlnga 

of Ardihljhop Hogbea. 1 roL.Sro 4 OC 

Hnnt'g (C. H.) Life ofEdward LlTtnnton. Clodi, 4 00 
lredeir*{Jnd£e} Life and CDETeflpoDdence. trola., 

CMh, 800 

JobneoD (Andrew). LUk and Time* of Cloth. 1 75 

Kdlh CUrs. Caroline P.| kfomolioC UiealoBarj 

* ~ " iMopal Chnn± to China. % 00 



ElrUand (UtB.) Pel 
Waihlnrton. ' ■•«■< 
Leech'a(S H.) 



a crF Geoivi 



.CkSE^l .. 

H.) Sentimental Idler 3 30 

. . .. The CoDlldential CormpondeDCe oC 

with hia Brolhea Joaepb. Srola S 00 

Napoleon, Life of Imitation marocoo. S 00 

Parker (ThBOdoie). Life and OoTn*p«idence of, 

Hot* Ck>th.ftj)0 

Perrj'i KarratiTe of theBipedlUon of an Ameri- 
can Bquitdron to the China Beat and Japan.. S DO 
Flckell'a New Chapter In the BbiIt Life of Waeb- 

loeton Chith, 1 BO 

Uigoamej (Mra. L. H.) Letter* of Lllis. Tinted 

_paper CkMh. » 00 

TSeaame. Chapedltloo CkHb, S 00 

TTDdall (Jabo). Fuadar a* a DiKorerer : A 

Tome'^nlcii,' ' FlVe W^i^ U aJtali^'ciMh; 

1 60 Paper, 100 

Wataon'a Hen and Timea of the Berohitloo. 

l»mo Cnotb, 3 OS 

COOESBT. 
Blot'a (P.) Hand-Book of Piacttcal Cookerr. 1 

■ — aath,>oa 

d' Cooii-Book.' 

Caat (Ladji.'*'TlM'bmild'*''6(ni'cook-BMiJL 

laino Cloth, 7S 

Saakell'a Bousekeeper's KncTclop«Ua...auUi, 3 30 

Sanria'* Handbook oTDIdIhk i BO 

Sorer** ]IoderuDame*ticCookeiT. llmo..Clath, 1 BO 

CHESa AND WHIST, 

Agneira Book orChea*. 13ma aoth, 3 IB 

Cclab'a Uw* and Prw:tlca of WblaL 1 roL, 






The Eiplolta and Triiunph* of Fanl 1 



Cba' \it 



BELLBB LXTTBXa, ETC. 



Modem BrIUeb Buajlats [AUaon. C*rirlo. Jef- 
frey, Macautaj, Macklatoeh, Sjdne- ■>— i-'- 
Talfonrd, Slonhen. and Wlbon]. 



frer, MacanliT, Hackistoah, Srdne* Smith, 
"-"—• itophen. and Wlh™]. toI*., 
_... ..., tmiarm. Cloth, se OO: Sheep, 

St?iO Half Calf 4« 00 

Altlsen'alfl*cellaneonBEaeaT>. 1 tol., Sro. Cloth, 
8 00: aheep, * 00 H»lf C*lf, B 01 

Barlon^atMopiBdlaofWIt and Hnmor. » vol*. 
Bilra Clolh. 10 00; Sheep, 13 00: Halt Ud- 

neco, IS 00 HairCair, eitrk, IS 00 

■ ■ ■- Critical and Mlacellaneona EeMja. 1 



larlTle'B Critli 
brae toL, e 



Cnrtaln Lecturea. Br Donjilaa 



AjOO<5IC 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOB LIBBARIES. 



IS DO Hslfollf, extra, <W 00 

tdCnj't OontrlbBtloni to tbe Edlnborgli Bcriew. 

1 toL, tours Svo. aotli, 8 00 Sheep, i 90 

II>caiil»'i EsuTi, Critical and UlKellaacoas. 
CtooSodltlDB. ■jT0ls„»ni«118TO. Cloth, 10 fiO; 

HalrCiir. gitni, 34 00: Full Calf, eitn 80 00 

A new Ind Rerlied EdiLlou. On tlnlfld pRper. 
0tdIi., ISma. Bitrm Clotli, la 00; UaffCair, 
Hair Hitor., or Half RasaU, « OO.FdI] BnuU. n 00 
Eaura. 1 ToL, lanni Sro, 3 M: Sboep. 4 90 
lUcklDIMli'a (Sir James) Critical and Mlicelta- 
neoDB EsuTS. 1 to]., lane Bio. CloUi, 

SGOj Sheep, 4 BO Balf Calf, cilis, S 00 

Bmitb'e (ReT. ijiavj) MItceJIaneDai and Critical 
Worka. 1 Tol., 8to. Cloth, 8 BO; Sbeep, 

4 00 HalfCalf, ailrs, 6B0 

Spectaur (The). On Ustcd paper. Flna bold 
tn». 8 laree toIi,, 8to. Cloth, IS 00: Bheep, 

ilOO; Half Calf. 8*00 Calf 40 00 

Talfoncd't Critical and UliH»Ilsnef>u> WrlUiigi— 
■" ■ n-> Critical and Mlicell— — "- 
I., 610. Clolb, g OO. 



ith, 800 Sheep, 4 00 

ILLUSTRATED SOVELS. 
Appletona' niEetnted Library of Bonancc. Comprlii- 
Ing the beit Novelt 67 Celebntod Aathon. 
Bach rolame llluatnled with nnmerooi EosraT- 
IDKI. 8to. Pries, 111 paper. 1 SO; Cloth, % HI. 
1. Too StiangenollabsTme. B^LddjOeoiiltaDk 

1 or the Famli]'. By Hlsa 



Fallort__. 
i. The Clever Won 

Josep^n. and I 



8. Joseph n. and hla Court Bj Lonlia MDhllMCh. 

4. Frederick the Great and hla Conrt. Bt Lonlaa 

Kflhlbacb. 

5. Berlin and Sani-BoBcI : or. Frederick the Qrait 

■nd hli Krienda. OiLoalsa Uahtbtch. 
e. TbeMsrehaatDrBerOa. Bj Lonlu HflUlweh. 
T. Frederick theQrsatandhlg Family. ByLonlaa 

S. Henr; VUL ini CaCh>rlas Parr. B; Lonlu 

9; Lonlaa of Pnuala and he: Tlmea. Bt LsaUa 

MDtalbaeb. 
Marie Anlolnelle and her Son. Bt L. H Dhlbach. 
ThBDsngblflrofanBinpresB. B7 L. HBhlhacb. 
Napoleon and tbe Queen of Pniaala. By I^aisa 

HDhlbieb. 

13. Ths Emprese Joiepblns. Bt Lonlaa UBblbach. 

14. Napoleon and Blncfaer. By Lonlia UOhlbach. 
[S. Count Klrabcan. By Tbsodor Huodi. 

19. ASIonnjLlfe. By tady OeorgiauaFntlerton. 

n. OldPriti and thpNnwEra. By L. KBhlbaoh. 

- - JraanHofcr. By Lon1«a Mllhlbaeh. 
ra. By Julia Kavaoa^fh. 
ao. John Hilton and hie Times. ByUaiRlnir. 
31. Beaqm-irchale. By A. E, BnichToeeL 
K. OoctboandSchfllar. By Lonlaa MBhlbach. 
aa. AChapletorPcBrla. ByMlaaYooKe. 
S4. Prince Eneena and bis Tlmea. ByL, Hlblbacb. 
». How a Bride was Won. By Fred. Oentlckor. 
FOPULAR FICTIOX. 
icollsr's (Grace) Works : 

Home Influence I*no. Clolb, 1 BO 

Mother's Recompenae limo. Cloth, I BO 

Days of Brace S Tola.. limo.Clolh, 8 00 



Borne Scenea and' Heart Stndlt 
"■ '■ Friendship. 

ofCedari ..'.■.■.■.■.■.'.'.'. ".'.".'"! itao',cnot£ 



ISmo. Cloi 

i\ Clolh^ 8 



Arthur <W.) Tbe Bucceaathl' Henhai 

At Anchor. A Story of oar 1 

Bonlcn (J, B) Bouni'thoBii 

OaballiTo' CfI) ■ mia ■ of,' Spa! 

Cl»rke\Mr>.'Cowdc'n),''thBi^nCooaln,''i"Ta'i^! ' '" 

Cometh np aa a Flower !' .'paper.' 60 

Orowe'a Lhiny Lockwood. A Novel. 1toI.,9to, 

De airerdln'sMantuerite; or, Two LoToa. Paper! 15 
BIDrieaoranDldHald , aoOh 1 S 



Works of Cha.... 
vomely printed, at 

OUwTwfit': 

American Notea ..... 

Dojnbey tt Bon. 

Martin Chnzilewll. . . 
Our Untoal Friend . . 



Hard Times, and Additional 

t<brlBtnus Stories I 

NlcholBB Nleklebj ( 



David Copperflia SSI " .... 

BamabyRddga Wl " .... 

Old CnrioallT Shop 291 " .... 

Sketches IM " ....; 

Great KrpecUllons IS4 ■• 

Unconunerclal Traveller, Pic- 
tures from Italy, *e... aoo " ....SS ■' 

orlnStola. Clotb. Illnatraled, 10 BO : sheep, 

IflOO Halfclolh, n 00 

Xllla(Urs,) HeartsaDd Bomea; or Social DIs- 

Hnctlona. 1 vo].,larss8TO Cloth, ISO 

Field's Bertha Percy; or, L'Bapiranio. Ivol,, 

"^ - Cloth, J SO 

Oi niicy boarda, 1 (a 

Way. A Tale 

Cloth, I BO 

Cloth, I GO 



KachelOtav. ISmo 

Seven Tears, and Other Talea. ISmo 

Sjblr a Second Love, llmo 

Queen Mah. lano 

Women orChristlanitj,eiBn>plBry for 

CbariW, ISmo 

Do™, ninetraied by Oaeton Fay. 1 

Paper,l 00 

^e (Usr>|iire1). Dr. Wllmer's Love. Jl 



,-_,1taio Clolb, »0C 

Lever's Harry Lorrmner Cloth, 1 S9 

Lugan'a (Chilean Friasac; or. Home Scenes In 



Ueta Oray ; or. What Makes Honio Hapny! 

limo Cfotb, 1 S5 

Two Ltvea ; nr. To Seem and To Be. Clolh, 1 BO 
Two Pictures ; or. How We See Onnelres and 

How tbe World Sees Us. 1 vol., IWdo. .Cloth, S 00 
Madge; or, Ni^t and Morning. I vol., lima, 

Marryalfa Popnlar Novela and Talee A new and 

beantlfnl edition 11 vols l^mo Ciotb 1100 
Or aeparateiy 

iple ISmo aolh I 79 

Naval Officer l«no 

Klnjt'* Own Umo 

Japhet In Search of a Father llmo 

Newton Fonler llmo 

Mldihlpmon Ba*y llmo " 



Petci aimi 



Pacbtt of Msny Tales. ISmo 

Tlip Poacher. ISmo 

Tbe Fhan com Ship. ISmo,. 

enarlrjow. ISmo 

PprelyalKwnp. ISmn 

DltlD. Finn edition, prinlrd 
TOln.,lar£e Uma 



D. AP^LETON & CO:S 



I liiileJ paper. 
HairCaif.'ei 



In paper. IS volt,, BO cenle each. 

HclyUle'B TUbnry So™. Bnanls, 1 00 Clolh, 1 

Modcfa {Helen) Llgbt A NovcL 1 to!., ISmo 



Clolh. 1 



a <Hclen) I 

Not Wisely bnl Too Well. B» the Aulliorof ' 
■• Cometh up aa a Floircr." l vol., 
Svo Paper, G 

...Cloth, 1 S 



ClcT« Halt. A Talc. 13mi 
The Eari'D Danehte 
of Lift. 



Cloth, L _ 

.„ .Cloth,lB 

EapericDce of Lift, IJmo Cloth, 1 B 

AOllmpaeoflhe WorM. lima Cloth, 1 1 

Oerttndc A Tale. 1*n>o Cloth, 1 t 

Iron (A SloiT of EDgllBh Conatnr Life.) i 

Tola Cloth, 8 

Catharine Athlon. 3vole.,11ino Clolh, SO 

Mai^ret PareiTal. 9Tola,, l&no Cloth, SO 

Jonrnal ofn Snmmer Tcnr. ISmo Clolh, SO 

UrHDia. A Tola of Coimlnr Life. S vols., 

IJmo Clolh.BO 

Lanetoa Farsunoee. A Tale. S Tol>., ISmo. 

Cloth. 4 
FrlnclpleB of Education, dnwu from Mature 
and Rerehillan, and applied to Female 
EdncatloD in the Upper ClBfaea. 9 to1». In 

1. ISmo Clolh, %b 

HomcLir^. A Jonrnal. 1 TO]., 12mo....Clotli, 3 
PuaahiE TboQEhte od BellMon. 1 toL, iGdo. 

aolh, 1 a 
Hlitoi7 of Iho Early Chnreh. 1 toL, leino. 

Night LeBBons from Seriptare. 



I vol.. IS 



Wai 



Cloth, 1 S 

tlie Shatomuc. 1 

o Cloth, a 

B.) My Brothot'e Keeper. I rol., 

•tiua. Cloth, 1 1 

WaTerlovNovele. The Cheap Popobr Edition of 
Uie WarerlOT KotgIb. To he compleleu lu 
Twenty-tlTs Volomea. Frtce, In paper, Sj eta. 
each. BE foUowi : 

1. WaTerloj 2j ncnti 

S. Iniaha*... 
8. Ken" ■■ 



rorth.. 



IS. The Pirate. .. 



£0. llic Tallem 

!l. Woodntock 

aa. FuIrUaldotPorth... 



Weot?:. Smilu* and Frowna. 
Wood'B UarrrtDiF Too Late; i 

Lli'e, Thfclcllmo 

Tonge'g (MiiB) Worka : 



CTolh, 1 

IStno CI..II1, 

loFamlly. Bvo., Paper, 

Cloth,* 

Aaplnttana. S toIf., 

.aolh, « 



The Trial: or, Uors LIubB lu the Dili 

iToL.limo 

Do« In Ihe Eagle'. Neeu 1 ToL, Wino. 


'oolb. 1 


am 


Dynerar T«c»ce ; or 




tllfe 












HclrofRedclyffi). dT<de.,iiino 

"KS?I= -,;S;«." 

Kenneth; or, the Rear Guard.. 














:.■.■;.■ 


■'S 


w 


Blchaid thoFcariea* 
The Two Guard lane. 


rroi™«i 


..Clolh, 8 00 



...jetistcd, 1 lol., ISmo. 

AChapletofPearlB. Paper. lEO. 
CameoB from English HIslory , 



Pl« PaU the 

. Cloth', S 



OoldBiolth'a 
Parter'afMlBBJl 



f WakeAeld. 1 toL, iSmo. 



Telomachna. DloEtraled. 1 Tol., KcaU Sro. Bi- 

IcaOoth, 8 00 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Beach'a Pelayo: an Epic of the Olden UooriBh 
Time. lUoBtnited. 1 Tol.. 12mo. Plain 

aolh. 9 00 extra Cloth, gill, S 00 

Berlin and ItsTreaBnrea moroeco anitane. 80 00 

Bndy (Jas. T.) A Cbrinmaa Bream Cloth, 1 !S 

Bryanl*B Complete Poetical Worka. With Ulna. 
— " — by BIrkel Foaler. 1toL,8to. Mor. 



Bnnyan (J( 



oranllqno.. 
lohii). The 



:V"B 






«>, eiit. 90 00 



The Gallery of Byron 

CloiiaCrTiiUil«VaSnoir:.Flake'.ilbnni..,.'.,CloIh, Sa 
Colea'a (Abmham) Lalln Hymns. With Orklnal 

TnneUtlonB. Via.: 
Blea Iro!. In Thirteen OrtglDal Tranala- 

lions. With PhotOfTiaphB Clolh. t G( 

"'It Mater (Doloroul. The Sorrowi of 



Slahat Mater (Speclosa). The Jot* of 

Mary. With Photogrwiha Cloth, 1 M 

Old Gcma In New SolOngB. Wllh Photo- 
form Ine one eleimnlly printed toI 
— ame,Trfihontthc~' 



loselher, 

e. Cloth, 4 DO 

lographa. Clolh, S » 

- The Mlcrocoam. A Poem, ^' Know Thy. 
sir." WlthPhotographlcIllnsIratlonB. Clolh. i Xi 
er'9 Tbrnctles. The Cooper Vignettes, from 
•lanlnn by F. 0. C. Darley: morocco, an. 

Hqne, SO OP 
Wllh otter 



F, 0. C. Dai 

Cornwall (Barry). Di 



Pooma.,.. Clolh, B 00 

Die's Chriatlan Ballads. By the Blefat Bct. A. 
Cleveland Coie, B. D. 1 toL, Sro. Clolh, 

a 00 Morocco, 10 00 

lana (Charles A.) The Hoosehold Boot ct Po- 
etry. Royalaro. Morocco, antlqae, oteitra.SO 00 
rcaden Gallery. Belni; a Selection of Bnhlecti 
ongiBTBd after Plclnrea by the areat Maetere, 
I Tnl.dtn. Unmrm. antlnnn ... mm 

a Ihs Ddsi 
ho Origin _ 
f Morocco, gUt 

edccB. 40 uu 
osier's (Blriel) BeaollfUI Glfl-Booke. In nnl- 

CaniphBiraOerlni^o'fWyomIne.,.C1oth,gllt, t BO 

ODldsmllh'a Deserted Vliragc Cloth, clll, S 60 

CaDipbcn'BPIcasnresofBono Clolh, rIIi, » 60 



_ ., --Jc(ty Cloth, gill, 

Colerldire'' Anctent Mariner Cloth, allt, 

Mllion'* L'Allwro "■-" ■ -"- 

KcDla'a Eve of HL AgnM, 
Wordawnrth's Paaloral P 



... .Clolh, sill, S BO 
....Clolh, gilt, ISO 
Cloth, gilt, 1 K 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR UMSAIUEi!. 



)ldimllli-* Vl( . _ „ , 

Teonyiion'ii JUj(iiieeii Clolh, gill, i 

— • - Boanty, »oU< 



url'i'v 



,|[Ut,S3B0 I 

J,Bll1 

.ClDtll, |lI1 



pb«n(Lonl)o 



'« Legal Acqnlre- 



^ Moro&o. 



r Maa SjmboUzBd by the Montlis of tbc 

Year Morocm. S5 00 

Mnckenile <W. B.) tbrrled Life : 1w Dntles, 

Tdsli, uia Joys Red Clolh. gilt, 1 HI 

Wlilts Cloth, eilt, 3 SO 
Merchant of Vaoko. By Wllllaia 8hak«Bpeare. 
Oliulnlad with iO lireoEDsnTlDss on Wood, 

Pool and PaLnter. IlHutnitad, Im 00 

dcblltcr omiery. BSFortnlta SO 00 

Woodglda and Saaalde. Uhtltrated. aoth, 4 00 

Morocco, 8 00 
Uanlcb, thD Oelebnbed Oanerlea of. 4b>, Uorocco. 

Antique, 30 OD 
New TestuaenC or Oar Lord and SbtIouf Jciiu 
Chriit. Wllb Bnenii'ingaun Wood, Tram De- 
BlgTUofFraAngelloo, PlelroPiinisWFmn- 
cesa Francla, Tlllan. Raphael. Lorenzo dl 



Chrlal 



a BaTtolom 

nentofOnrl 

lUnitnud by i 



oned In the Sa( 
Now York Plctnra 'oaik 






lySOODo- 



....,-, ..UOn>C0O. 3U W 

l». lAs^a and Shad- 
Fnlllforocco,anllqne,llOOO 

3l and Vfrelnla. Illanimied by !-"■»-- 

8lm», bjlto to Chnrierle. . , .Ci 

aU<^QallarT. WUh 30 iplandld Fi 

eonsorEnslanil, lUnetratod nlth X9Bplend[d 

rDC>:a, antlone, 18 

pnWlcan " ■ •--- — ■.__)-_.?... 

Days 0. ,._„ 

»l8od. and erlarfiod «. ..._, 

Ponmu. 1 handHuna yo\.. Impoilal Sto. 
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